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PEARSON'S ADVERTISER 



THE FAILURE 

OF 

Merrill & Baker 



the foremost publishers of de Luxe books for 
limited circulation, necessitates the immediate 
sale of the remaining sets of their famous 
publication, the 

French Court Memoirs 

At One-third Price 



Much as Guizot coTcrs the out- 
ward manifestationsof French fj^ 
History, this set of books cov- 
ers the Mck-stairs-and-kitchen 
gossip side of the intrigue of 
the French Court from the 
reign of Henry of Navarre to 
and through the rei>!n of Du 
Barry. These memoirs lay bare 
the private lives of such well 
known historic characters as 
Madame du Barry, Empress 
Josephine, Due de Richelieu, 
Fouche, I'alleyrand, and oth- 
ers of equal influence. They 
furnish tue key to the underly- 
ing causes of the relations be- 
tween governments and the ^{ 
rise and fall of ministers of 
church and state. Aa4 whenso 
oiscii was Id afoot witfeiecratssd obocantfe slfa, where so little 
was open and above board, where 
boudoir councils dictated treaties 
and the wounded vanity of fuvor- 
ites instigated campaigns, where 
a low bom woman's caprice could 
send forth the torch to lay waste 
the half of Europe, it is impossible 
to comprehend the curious events 
of history without knowing causes 
back of the surface. "Cherchez la 
Femme '* was invariably the key, 
but it b characteristic of these 
Memoirs that in dealing with the 
^ peculLir affairs which are associ- 
■ated in every one's mind with the 



Madame Dn Barry Fretich court history of the period, 
Favorite of Loub XIV. their very simplicity and frank- 
ness purge them of all offense. 
These Memtirs, trattlatcd witta fidel- 
ity froa tlie oririBal Preadi of man- 
uscripts in the Bibliotheque Nation- 
ale, have been edited by M. Leon 
Vallee. the Librarian. The sets 
offered are from a numbered and j 
registered de Luxe edition, but, A 
owing to the bankruptcy of Merrill 1 
& Baker, the few remaining sets \ 
are o£Fered at less than one-third 
their (>rice and on small monthly 

Kyments. 
e MbiislwrB' descristive booit, 
sample Rafes aad fall ftitWealwn 
will be seat oa request. There are ^ 
bal few ■esabacrlbed for icts aad '^ 
it will be seccaaary for yea to 



Send this coupon at once. 



MERRILL dk BAKER (Bankrupt), 

II tlMMk i6th Street, New York. 

Please sead me free booklet describing the French 
Court MemoiiB, and particulars of your special offer. 

Name. -... ~~-.-_«« 

Address . 
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The origiiisl aehooL Instmetion by mail adapted 

BaoognixedtijooartaaQdedacatorB. 

and compeleDt Inatnictors. Takes 

apare time only. Three ooarees-Preparatory, 
Hnatxieaa, College. Prqy a rea 
for pracUce. Wni better your 
GondltiOD and proapecta in 
boaliieas. Stadentaandcrad- 
inteo everTwhere. FaUMr- 
tfcnlaraaiidapeelal»liBrfree. 
TheSw 




HON. WM. L. Carpbntbr. Prest William H. WgTHjgtBKH, Tireas. 

DETROIT COLLEGE OF T 

Thrtw Tcan* Omuw. leading to Degree of LL. B. 
-^.-j__.__i — ^_ .•-- .__ ubfjfy 15,000 Yols. [ 



and admission to the . — 

Exceptional oppoctunities for actual experience. 

nplo]rnient Bureau helps selfeupportini ^'~^ 

lUustnited catalotoie mailed FREE. 



UW 



Emplojrment Bureau helps selfeupportingstudents. 

lUustnttedcatalotoiC mailed FREE. I _ 

MALCOLM McGrbgor. Secretary. 68 H(4ne Bank Bldff., DmtOiT.MiCH. 

Will Make a First-Class Book-keeper 

of you in aiz weeks for $3 or RETURN 
MONEY ; disunce and experience immate- 
rial ; I find POSITIONS, too, everywhere, 
FREE; 8348 testimonials! Placed pupil 
Feb. z6th at 8100 weekly ; perhaps can place 
YOU, too I SAVE THIS AND WRITE. 
GOODWIN, EXPERT ACCOUNTANT, 
Room X45, z,9Z5 Broadway, New York. 
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CAHNOT BE CURED 

'save MI7 at ORE PLACE, fWr w« cwract ika CA Vn « ^ 

■■kaawn U all stWra. Aftar one lesson you stam- 
mer no more. Corrsspondence iuTited. 
TBI CAB8WELL UBTITUTB, M^lt larlh Vtk Sirvet, PIIILADILPHU 

Classics, **for a Song** 

Hundreds of the world's best, at 1« to 1 1c. Biff list free. 

•«RaffiilMlaW«rthWkUaBMka;**bi«:cauloruefree. Any book supplied 
-4owest prices anywhere. 

Where b Ik f Unique index to ererythlni; ; ta and 10a. 

■•Ukrarj af UnlTerml Uteratara.'* all times, all languages, translated. 
The best, less diaa one-fourth the cost of others. 

Parfeet Paaiphirt P r o a r rar; lamo. 10e| 8to. liei maffSdDes, tOi. 
Looks like a book ; stronger; simple as tylnf a shoe. 

The Maal G7elapa4lat one of the largest and latest made and best/«r 
KM ot any at any price, at one-third the cost of auy rival. 



ALDEN BROTtlBRS, PoblUhers. 415 Bible.NoaM» N. Y. 

Yott will conftr a favor by metOiomng PEARSON'S when you write to advertisers 30QVC 
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Closing:-Out Sale 



of the 



Booklovers' Shakespeare 

Three years have now passed since we first took hold of the Booklovers' Shakespeare and in that 

time three large and entire editions of the work have 
been distributed through our Library Club. The past 
is a record of phenomenal success, the popularity oithe 
work is uninterrupted, and we would gladly purchase 
another edition were we able to secure it at previous 
figures. We are, however, unable to make satisfactory 
terms with the publisher, who wants to sell the books 
through agents at the full price, and we are reluctantly 
compelled to announce this as positively the last off 
the Booklovers' Shakespeare 



S^S At Sheet Prices 

We find a few sets left on hand of the half-leather edi- 
tion which are either slightly discolored from exposure 
in the show window or a little rubbed from handling, 
but the damage is so slight that it is scarcely notice- 
able. Our inspector, however, will not pass them as 
perfect stock, so we will close them out for what they 
are worth to us with their covers torn off. 

No Other Edition Contains 

TMfeal latfei: By means of 
which the reader can find any 
desired passage in the plays and 
poems. 

Cfitfcll CoSHMte, explaining 
the plays and characters ; select- 
ed urom the writings of eminent 
Shakesperean scholars. 

OloMarlct Pollowtog Each Play, 
so that you do not have to turn 
to a separate volume to find the 
meaning of every obscure word. 

Twt Sda «l Nates : Explanatory 
notes for the general reader and 

THE BOOKLOVERS' SHAKESPEARE in 40 dainty volumes 
— a play to a volume — contains 7000 pages, including 40 beautiful plates 
in colors and 4#l other illustrations. The volumes are 7x5 inches 
just right for easv handling. The price of the work sold through 
agents is $43.00. 'WE OPFEK THIS PINAL END OP A LAKOE EDITION 
AT %UM to close them out. 

FREE— For 5 Days 

Nothing that we can say about the Booklovers' 
can be as convincing as a personal examina- 
tion of the books. We will send you the set 
transportation prepaid— allow you ample 
time for its examination and if for any m^ 
reason it fails to give you satisfaction '- 
you ma^ return it at our expense. No 
deposit is required — and you incur 
neither risk nor expense in doing this 
— nor are you under obligation 
to purchase unless thoroughly 
^ satisfied. All you need to do 
is to fill up and return the 
accompanying coupon, 



critical notes for the student or 
scholar. A ffcato , giving a full 
storv of each play in interesting, 
readable prose. 

Stidy Methods, consisting of 
study questions and suggestions, 
—the idea being to furnish a com- 
plete college course of Shake- 
sperean study. 

Ute«l Shakespeare, bv Dr. Israel 
Gollancz, with critical essays by 
Bagehot, Stephen, and other dis- 
tinguished Shakesperean scholars 
and critics. 



40 Dainty Volames— Illustrated in Colors 



SIE6EL COOPER CO. 

New York 



We employ no agfnts. The 
Library Club transacts 
jUI its business by corre^ 
spcndenee. 




Please tend on 
approval, pre- 
paid, set of Book* 
.overs* Shake* 
speare in half leather 
binding:, at your spe- 
cial price of $33.00. If 
the set it satisfnctory. I 
will pay f i.oo within five 
days after receipt of books 
and S3.00 a month thereafter 
for II months. If it is not 
satisfactory, I am to notify you 
without delay and hold the set 
subject to your order. Title to 
the books to remain in Siegel 
Cooper Co. until fully paid for. 



Namt 



Address 



You win confer a favor by mentioning PEARSOtTS when you «^'''cfgjf||^^^OOQl6 



special Introductory 
BARGAIN SALE OF 



BOOKS! 



In order to secure new caitomers and thus Introdnce our publications in localities where they are not already known, we hare decided 
to offer our full line of standard and popular books by well-known authors for a limited time at a tremendous reduction l^om reicnlar 
prices. From now until October Ist, 1900, therefore, but not thereafter, we will fill orders lor all books hereaOer enumerated at the 
extraordinary low prices here quoted. Ail books will be sent by mall post-paid, and are guaranteed to gire satisfiMsUoB. Each la oom- 

...l^*. I.. It.Ali' l*lo.oA aw.imI.a »Ka !!■♦ Mav^rnltCT mr%A a<kn<1 «a». 'v-<<'>)f fpf ^bat yOU WaOt! 

Price. 

, 4et«. 

4ets. 

4et». 

4ct«. 

4ct». 

4ct«. 

4cts. 

4ct«. 

4etM. 

a 4ct«. 

4ct». 

4cts. 

, 4ct«. 

Jr 4cts. 

4ctM. 

4ct». 

li^ct*. 

rorth.l^cts. 

l^fttm, 

li^cte. 

i|C....li*«t«. 

in....li4«tn. 

» liihcts. 

liihcts. 

lV>«t«. 

lii^cts. 

li^icia. 

li^ei*. 

114 cts. 

liihcts. 

Hihcttf. 

in....liihctii. 

liihcts. 

li^cts. 

» liihcts. 

reen.liihcia. 
sb, means that two books are told for three cents, four for six oenta. 
receipt of the special prices quoted. Please order by the numbers, 
abore. If the numbers are plainly written it will not be necessary to 
I stationery secured by orderinc a number of books at a time. These 
1 orders must be sent before that date. We refer to the mercantile 
ye«rs, and are well known. Address all letters: 
''1»N, Publisher, No. 9S City Hall PlsMe, New York. 
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TYPEWRITERS Mi'.\ 



DC lOO all dinerent genuine Labnan, 
1 i^ Borneo, Hayti, Persia, China, 4|W» 
uha, cic, with Albam, only AV^ 
«kLT mixed 30c| iooo hinges 9c, 
ted, 50 per cent. New List Free. 



^^^^ViHaoninctx ■rr t rrices. kbiibbu Ai«i*vnBiut,appi]ring rant on 
pr iea. Wrif f or Catalog TTPKW MTIB KMPOBIDB, XW LaSaBs U. , Chlei# 

0CrA1l/i1>Q 105 all diflTerent genuine Labnan, 
Z3Ki%aiMMrZ3 Borneo. HavtL Peraia. China, ^ik^ 
Agents wanted. 



' C'A. StcgmUt 5937 Cote Brilliante Ave., 8t7 
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^\ |h| ^\ Your Poems May Be Worth Thou< 
^J 1^ ^jg sands ofjpollara. Send thetn to us 



to-day. We Will Compose 
HIPITEDC HAVR8 MUSIC C 

W n 1 1 C n a is star BsIMIbv, 



We Will Compose the Music 
GHIOAQO 



TELEGRAPHY 



Circular free. Wonderful au- 
tomatic teacher. 5 styles. %» 
up. OMNIORAPH 00., 
Dept. A. tt €erilMi4t St., 
Hew Terk. 



\\ 



ELESSOn^^DRflWinG 



The First Lesson in our complete coarse in Illustrating will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE to all 
ambitious persons who desire to learn to draw and become competent illustrators. I LLU STRATI N Q 1 8 
ONE OF THE BEST PAYING PROFESSIONS. It has been proved that any one who can write can 
learn to draw and make salable pictures and advertising designs. You should write for this Free Lesson to-day. 
before the edidon is exhausted. Address, CffresyidClCC InstltltC •! AwCflCi. Box 417, Scrwtl, Pi. 
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PEARSON'S ADVERTISER 



I am Euniliar with the merils 
«f Rk^Mith't t^yof . the 
Mr and* Aod oonmcDd n to 
tbe, •cholar w weU w to the 
phin people geocnJiy. 

Wm. NcKinley 






I esteem tlidpath's Htstory 
of the World of very great 
value, and hope it wOl find a 
place generally in the libiariet 
of ^ur •choolt, as weU as upon 
the shehres of readers m every 
walk cf life. 
Jefferson DtLTis 



Gives a Grand Opportunity to tbe Readers ol Pearson's 

To place in your homes their World-Famed Publication 

Ridpath's History of tho World 

9 Massive Royal Octavo Volimes, 4,000 double-column pages, 2,000 superb illustrations. 
Brand new, latest edition, down to the close of the Russia-Japan War, beautifully bound 
in Half^ Morocco. We are offering the remaining sets to Pearson's readers 

At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 

We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending us the Coupon below. Tear off the 
Coupon, write name and address plainly, etnd meLil to us now before you forget it 

Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family derive an income from his History, and to print our price 
bro«Ldcsk.stt for the sake of more quickly selling these few sets, would cause grec^t injury to future setles. 



Rldpnfh takes you back to ibe dawn of history, long 
before the Pyramids of Egypt were buik; down tftfough 
the romantic, troubled times of Qialdea's grandeur and 
Assyria's maonificence; of Babylonia's wealm and luxury; 
of Greek anof I^oman splendor; of Mohammedan culture 
and refinement; of French elegance and British power; to 
the rise of the Western worU, including the complete his- 
tory of the United States and every other nation down to 
the close of the Russia-Japan war. 

He throws the mantle of personality over the old heroes 
of history. Alexander is there, — patriot, warrior, states- 
man, diplomat, — croMming the gloiy of Grecian history. 
Xerxes from his mountain platform sees Themistodes, 
with three hundred and fifty Greek ships, smash his Per- 
sian fleet of over a thousand sail and nelp to mould the 
language in which this paragraph is written. Rome 
perches Nero upon the greatest throne on 
^J^ earth, and so sets up a poor madman's 

S^ name to stand for countless centuries as the 
BrtaB the iynonym of savage cruehy. Napoleon fights 
CoapEcs Sat w aterloo again under your very eyes, and 
reels before me iron fact that at last the end 
of his gilded dream has come. Bismarck is 
there, — gruff, overbearing, a giant pugilist in 



the dipk>matic ring, — laughiijs with snm disdain at France 
which says: "You shall not" Washinston is there "four- 
square to all the winds," grave, thoughtful, proof against 
the wiles of British strategy and the poisoned darts of 
false friends; clear-seeing over the heads of his fellow- 
countaymen, and on into another century, the 
most colossal worM-figure of his time. 

He covers every raee« every natloii* 
every time, and hoMs you spellbound 
by his wonderful eloquence. Nothing 
more interesting, absorbing, and in- 
spiring was ever written by man. 

Rldpnfh should be in your ^^^ 
home. It is a Work that i 




will value as k>ng as you 
live and read over and 
over again. 

200,000 ^Sr' 

onvn and love 
Rldpntlt 

Slaod 
Covpofl 
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KEEP IN 
TOUCH ^ 
THE \ 
"WORID 



TRY TfflS 

MAGAZINE 
3 MONTHS 



Then If You Don't Like I«=I« Costs You Nothing 

THERE is an old saying that "you might as well be out of the 
world as out of the style." A truer saying is this : " You might 
as well be out of the world as out of touch with the world's 
progress." How is it with you? Do you know what is happening all 
over the world ? Do you know why China is boycotting America ? Why Japan 
is allied with England and why Gennany seeks closer relations with Russia ? Do 
you want the truth, unbicued and non-partUan, regarding public questions ? 
the real meaning of great events ; who are our representative men and women and 
what they stand for. Would you liKe to l(notu tuhat U going on all OH)er 
the tuorld? Not the crimes, the scandals, the weaknesses of your neighbor, but 
the significant facts of contemporaneous history that, like the straws in the wind, 
shows whither the world is going. AlU thU and much more you can hax)e 
nominal *tufn: or, you can j^ample it for nothing. 




for a 



THE WORLD TO-DAY 

IS AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY WORLD REVIEW-IT IS A BKI. HANDSOME, ATTRACTIVE 
MAOAZINE-AN INSPIRATION AND DELIOHT FOR THE ENHRE FAMILY 

THE WORLD TO-DAY is not a dry-as-dust record of events and is not made up of clippini^ from other 
publications. It obtains its information from original sources, and as a result is reliable and always up to 
date. Its contributors are the foremost men and women of the day. 

THE WORLD TO-DAY well typifies the cheerful, progressive American spirit. While its policv is to 
build up rather than tear down, it does not hesitate to oppose men and measures derogatory to the best 
interests of the people. 

THE "WORLD TO-DAY by its method of treatment makes fact as entertaining as fiction. It believes in 
the educational value of pictures, and contains monthly more illustrations of noted people, prominent events 
and famous places than any other magazine published. It was the first magazine to print regularly many 
of its illustrations IN COLORS. This is a feature in which it excels. The stirring events of the past year 
have demonstrated the necessity of having a readable, well-balanced world review in every home. Why 
be without such a publication when you can obtain the best for $1.50 a year? 



If You Don't LiKe It=It Costs You Nothing 



OUR OFFER 







'^■ 



'^« 



We believe Thk World To-Day is needed in every American home, and to intro- 
duce it we make the following offer: Cut out the coupon below and send it to us with 

__^ $1.50 for a Year's Subscription. When you liavc had three sample copies, if you 

decide that you do not want the magazine , if for any reason you are dissatisfied, notify us and we will at once 

return your entire $1.60. You will have had three sample copies FREE, and you need not even sav 

WHV^ you discontinue. We could not make this offer ii we were not confident that when you have received 

three numbers of Thb World To-Dav you will be so well satisfied with your purchase that you will not 

' r decide to let your subscription run, but you will renew it at the end of the year. 

^ 1 1 D ^ IIADAMTPP Upon receipt of $1.60 we affree to send you to any address 

W mi Vl^#%i%#%l^l^fc in the United States twelve monthly numbers of Thb 

'"' World To-Day (beginning with the current issue). 

If after you have received three sample copies you decide that you do not want the ma^^azine we 

-— " at once return your $1.50 and discontinue the subscription. 









*« ^^^VV^A"^ 



KEEP THIS GUARANTEE A8 YOUR MEMORANDUM 
CUT OUT THE COUPON AND MAIL TO U8 TO-DAY 

THE WOULD TO-DAY COMPANY 

67 Wabash Avenue. CHICAGO 
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Closiiig(«Out Sale 



OF THE 



World's Best Music 

The few remaining sets — now offered at a greatly reduced price — are positively 
the last of the World's Best Music. The publishers believe that it is now suf- 
ficiently well known to be sold by agents at the full price, hence arrangements have 
been made to begin the subscription canvass at once. The popularity of this work 
has exceeded that of any similar publication ever printed, either in this country or 
Europe. Fifty thousand music-loving Americans own and love it. If you 
have long been intending to buy do not miss this final opportunity. 



CONTENTS 

The World's Best Music contains 
over 2O0O pages of sheet music which 
would cost, if purchased one piece at a 
time, more than $200. There are 300 in- 
strumental selections by the greatest 
composers— Wagner, Liszt, Paderewski, 
Sullivan, Mozart, Handel, Chopin, 
Strauss, Gounod, DeKoven, etc. These 
include popular and operatic melodies, 
dances, marches, classic and roman- 
tic piano music, etc The vocal section 
comains yoo best old and new songs, 
duets, trios and quartetts. 

The Ubrary consists of eight beauti- 
fully bound volumes that open flat at 
the piano; almost sheet music size, yet 
light and easy to handle. Besides the 
music it contains hundreds of biogra- 
phies of musicians, with portraits and 
many handsome chromatic art plates 
in many colors. It b the most com- 
plete collection of musical masterpieces 
m existence. In its preparation twenty 
editors, such as Victor Herbert, Regi- 
nald DeKoven, Louis R. Dressier, 
Fanny Morris Smith, etc., have as- 
great composers are represented by 
nly their most difficult works. It also 
irtions by American composers. . 



GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE 




Dnring the past season a few sets have accumulated in our stock room in a slightly 
damaged condition; not enough to impair their real value, but sufficiently to prevent 
their shipment as perfect stock at the regular prices. Rather than rebmd such a "^ . ^ ji- 

small lot we have decided to close them out at about what they would be worth ^ -40*^ c^^*^ *>a 
to us with the covers torn off — ^aiid on small monthly payments. If the accom- .^T ^ ^/V V^ 
panying coupon is mailed promptly you will be in time to secure one of ^4,^ ^^t^*^«^^V</** 
these sets. Those bound in cloth we offer at |16.50 (regular price |48), and ^ i**^ t/>V^- 
those in half leather at |19.50 (regular price $56) . These sets are practically ^v" J>y\\/'Q<f V ..-* 
as good as new. Here and there a binding may be slightly rubbed, but aI^A t+V-'^V 
there are no torn pages and the defects are scarcely noticeable. ^ ^^^i V^'^^s^. 

in?F17 FOR FIVE DAYS r„°?Sff^4«sii?^ 

A^ -M.^ MmW^m vindne as a personal examination of the books themselves. 

^^^^^"^ Therefore, we wish to send you a set for five days' inspec- 
tion, durges prepaid. If, for any reason it fails to give satisfaction, you may 
mura it at our expense. No deposit is required, you incur no risk or eicpense, 
«nd are under no obligation to purchase unless thoroughly satisfied. This 
shows our confidence in the woiic 

He DiiTenity Society, lie, 78 Fiftk ive., Mew York 
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AINSLEE'5 
MAGAZINE 

rOR-MAY 

wiQ contain the first instalment 
of a Great Novel by 

MAY SINCLAIR 

Author of 

THE DIVINE HRE.'^, 

It is, indeed, so great a stoiy that readers 
of Aimlee*s will agree with the author that 
it surpasses 'The Divine Fire" in strength, in interest, in artistic skill 



Wm Am Fraser 

win have Hlie Glove Stakes,' the first 
of a series of six racing stories. 

Mrs, G. H. Williamson 

wiD contribute a short story entitled 
■Lady Pam's Bridge Debts." 



ENxaheih Duer 

is the author of the novelette The 
Lord of the Isle." 

Other contributors will be Kate 
Jordzoi, George Hibbard, James Branch 
Cabell, Pomona Penrin, Mary Man- 
ners and Anne Rittenhouse. 
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FREE— ART PORTFOLIO— F/?££ 

^inslee's Magazine has at great exp 
Portfolio of Art Photograpks of Mist 1 
Elliott," one of America's most beautiful and popular 
actrenes. The Portfolio contains six laige sized real car- 
bon photographs colored by hand. They are the latest 
and best pictures of Miss Elliott, taken by one of the most 
skilled pnotonaphen in the land. The pictures are 
mounted on a heavy mat paper and folded into a binder, 
— making an artistic Portfolio— or they may be easily 
removed and framed complete, no other mat being nec- 
essary. We cannot here do full justice to the Portfolio. 
A miniature reproduction, giving an idea of it, has beta 
pepared and will be sent on request. A Postal will do. 
In sending you the miniature we will tell you how to get 
the big PoitfoUo of nal, hand-colored photographs fiee 
of charge. There is no canvassing scheme itt ftrhffd to 
this offer— no scheme of any kind. 
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Marvellous Book Sale 



American Heroes and Patriots 

By J. S. C. Abbott, Ger\enLl Wllsor\, Fltzhugh L«e, Captain M«J\aLn. J. T. He«Ldley. 
Professor Sumr\er, J«Lre4 SpOLrks, and other famous ivrlters 

In these days of money-mania and public mistrust, when so many ** great** men have fallen from their 
pedestals and stand revealed in their true colors, it is refreshing to turn back through the pages of American 
history and read again the simple, honest lives of our early heroes and patriots — men who laid the founda- 
tions of this republic. The lesson we learn from these lives should never be forgotten. Their undaunted 
courage, strict devotion to duty, and lofty patriotism represent our highest ideals — all that is good and true 
and lasting in the republic today. No more shining examples of heroic self-sacrifice can be found in the his- 
tory of any nation. These names are indissolubly linked with the establishment of free government on 
this continent. 

As Deathless as Plutarch's Lives 

The Makers of American History contains the Civil War. For an hour's pleasant reading or for systematic 

biographies of forty great Americans. It is the only work of study no finer books can be had at any price. They contain 

its lEind that covers the entire field and is of distinguished all that the average man needs to know of his country's hi»- 

anthorship. It b designed for popular reading, being written tory. In perusing them one is greatly entertained and at the 

in an easy, narrative style, more like historical fiction than the same time brought into close contact with all of our great national 

ttfual dry and technical biography. Each life is a complete characters, whose lives and deeds Illumine history. These books 

story in itself, although the entire work presents a panoramic are as deathless as Plutarch's Lives. They are perennial founts 

picture of American history from Columbus down through the of inspiration whose streams never dry up or become tainted. 

75 ceivis a Volume. Former Price, $2.00 

This wonderfiilly interesting and instructive library consists of twenty large, handsome volumes 
printed on fine paper, durably bound in cloth buckram, and well illustrated. The volumes average 
about 500 pages and are sold by subscription at J 2 each, or J40 for the complete set. We 
now offer a limited number of sets for only J 1 5. 50, payable 50 cents down and $ 1 a month. ^^^ f 'of> 
That this is unquestionably the greatest book bargain ever offered in this country an exam- ^/^ BWwrih 
ination of the work will show. We therefore offer to send you a set on approval, at ^ x S«i«tr. Hew Ysit 

XT rii 1^ iir , JSr *""•* ""y ""-^ 

our expense. Note carefully the accompanying coupon. We pay express charges ^^ ^^i^i|^'^^* f^ 
both ways. Can you afford to miss this opportunity ? These books will be the ^f Hui^pintV^,TTf 
best friends you ever had. /^^ ylu^^on'^iceipuHHt tni 

^^W 9i a numth tktrtafUr for i^ 
A few of the tets are hound in beautiful half leathery regular price $4. a voL fVe offer ^r fy you and hold tho books Mubjtct 
ikem at gS cents; terwu jo cents down and $1 a month. ^^ tc your ordtr. 

^ Nam* 

78 Fifth Avenue / Address 
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Real Parisian Life 

Tales Ibn Ivdiitias «d bKitiQ[ Um B^ 

I have secured the sets of Paul de Kock which were awarded the 
Gold Medal at St. Louis. Rather than rebind them — they are slightly 
rubbed throush handling — I will sell them at half price as long as 
they last, and upon small monthly payments. 

PAUL DE KOCK 

The Merriest French Humorist 

has written sparkling, witty, amusing, riveting novels — antidotes (or 
melancholy. The stories, literally translated, race merrily along, 
nothing didactic or dull; as original as Boccaccio, as mirthhil as Col 
Bias, more fascinating than Sterne or Smollett. 

SHORT FASCINATING STORIES 

" Paul de Kock it a UNuc in boob imteM] of bottles" MaxaReU. *'Hii 
charaung cfaaraden wem to be under the influence of champasne.** CkarUs 
Lever, "He haa kept France lauahing (or yean— the SmoOett of France." 
Boston Herald. \ dialike the superlative but 1 believe thii the best and richest 
book value ever otfered. The set contains the moct deBcale and artistic French 
Olustrations made spedallrjor this work by Glackens, Sloan. Wenzell, Sterner, 
and numy other famous artists. 

ILLUSTRATED BOOiCLET FREE 

giving you full particulars and sample pages of this rare set of books, but you must 
wiite to-day, stating whether you are intoested in dolh or morocco bindnBg. 
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Please send me particulars. lam interested In the t>inding. 
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TAMMER 

Send for FBEE trial lesson. ezDlftininc nnetinl nethfiiU ft» 



Send for FBEE trial lesson, expUininf prsctical methods for 
home care. Largeel and most nicces^ul Inslitiite for stam- 
merers in the world. Awarded Gold Medal at WorM's Fair. 

Lkwis Sohool, 188 kUKLkiDm St., Dbtboit. Mich. 



Havo You a Dog? 

Then let us send you Polk Mlller*a 
'ilebrated Book on Docof How to 



CeL , 

Take Care of Them; the elpojient 8eB« 
ator Test's naaterrHrTrlbate to 
a Doff. and *«A Yellow Ooc*s Loto 
for a Niner " (famous poem). We will 
aend you all of the above for loc. just to 
advertise Serjeant's Famoan 
^medle*^ Addresa POLK MlLl 



- _ , above for loc. just to 

advertise Serveant's Famoan Dec 
¥£9?>i?4JJ?«S. Addresa POLK MILLU 
»RUCi OO.7IB40 Main SirMt, Blehssead. Ta. 



rMECHANICAL DRAWING-i 

Young men desiriiig to fit themaelvet for pajrmg poa- 
tions at Mechanical Draftsmen should fill out and send 
this adveftisement to us to-day and receive our 2OO-pa0e 
handbook (FREE) describing our MECHANICAL 
DRAWING course and over 60 others. This is yoi3 
opportunity to leam a profitable and well paid professioa. 
Draftsmen are in constantly increasing demand — see the 
help wanted column in any daily paper. Write NOW. 

Anericai School of CorrespoRdence. Ckicago, III. 
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p-Eleetrical Engineering-] 

An unuMial opportunity to learn Electricity is offered 
jpoung men dearing to fit themselvet for paying poo- 
tiona. FiU out and tend this advertisement to us 
to-day, and receive our 2OO-pa0e handbook (FREIE) 
desci£ing our ELECTRICAL ENQNEERING 
coune and over 60 others. You will not beannoyed by 
agents. We employ no agents. All money paid by thie 
student is used tor his instruction. Write NOW. 

American Schooi of Correspondence, Chicago, III. 



Nam€., 



Addreu,. 



Cityf^Sinie, 



■Pear. 
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eoalaisiinjr money. 

profits. Conducted by anyone, anywhere, 



in Mail-Order Business. On* mail- 
order house does a business of a 
million dollars monthly; another re- 
ceives 3,000 letters daily, nearly all 
The mail-order business is very fascinating;. Big 



Our plan for starting bef^in- 
' idtf 



ners is very successful; covers every point. Write for it; send stamp, 
OBNTRAL SUPPLY CO. Kansas City, Mo. 

Be Yeur Own Bess! 

MANY MAKC $2,000.00 A YEAR. Yoa have the 
same chance. Start a Mail Order Business at home. We tell you 
how. Money coming in daily. Enormous profits. Everything 
•f oroished. Write at once for our ** Starter " and FREE particulars. 
P. A. KRUeOBR CO., 155 Wsshlngton Street. Chlcsso, 111. 



LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 




''T'^i4ERE is no reason why you should not be more 

I suoceaiful in the future ijf you are willing to leam 

^ the things that are necessary to meet the present 

day demands. There is a market (or your work in the 

advertising field — ^we otfer an opportunity for you to 

get into a broader path — a more successful future. 

Our coiffse in advertising by correspondence has the 
commendation and confidence of the most successful and 
prominent advertising men in this and foreign countries. 
It will help you to earn from $23.00 to $100.00 per 
week. A common school education is sufficient. 

With our help you can increase your income as did 
J. C. Leeming. to-day advertisiiw manager for Chitcher 
& Starks» LxMiisviUe, Ky., at $30.00 per week — a year 
ago a discouraged failure in a line in which competition 
was stronger than he. 

Mr. R C. G>mbs, President of the Germo Mfg. 
Co., says: *'I have applied enough Page-Davis in- 
structions so far to boost our sales to $500.00 a day.** 

Mr. A. A. Armstrong, a country school teacher, se- 
cured the splendid position of Advertising Manager with 
the sreat McCartny Dry Goods Co., at more than 
double his former pay as a teacher. 

Mr. J. B. Westover. Mr. Jas. A. Fisk, Mr. C. C 
Braendle, Mr. C. V. R. Fulloiwider — these and hun- 
dreds — yes, thousands of others, left ordinary clerk- 
ships and stepped into advertising positions at double 
and treble their former salaries. 

PAGE-DAVIS men are the level-headed type ^ 
that do not hesitate to prepare for advancement y^ 
when all the evidence points to this bein^; ..y 
the one road to success* x:-*'^ 

We will prepare you by correspofkl- ,yX 
enoe thoroughly and practically for ^y^ g^ 
the best busmess in the world. 

Write for our laroe new 
prospectus. It will be 
sent to you FREE. ^ 

Sign your name ^^ 
OTY. 
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page-Davis Co^ 

yf.y Address f Dept 515, Qo Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
y Either OflficclDept, 515. 150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 
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Is good for you. It is the 
national beverage where vigor ar 
health are the rule, and nervousne 
the rare exception. 

Malt is a food, half digeste 
Hops are a tonic. A little alcoh' 
— there is but a trifle in beer — 
an aid to digestion. 

But insist on a pure beer — a be( 
that's well aged. Get a beer that 
clean, filtered and sterilized. Th 

ijlwciys meai 
Schlit 



M 

That Made Milwaukee ramoiK 
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''hurrah!" cried the multitude, ''hurrah for life, and the fountain of youth!'' 
{See •• 7»r Fokntadi of Youth." page 491) 
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THAGEDIES OF "THE SYSTEM" 



BY 



JAMES CREELMAN 



GOING BELOW THE SURFACE OF THE GREAT LIFE /.VSl/RANCE SCANDALS, MR, 
CREELMAN PICTURES THE DESTRUCTION OF MEN WHO HAVE DARED TO OPPOSE 
THE MYSTERIOUS, SILENT FORCE LYING A T THE CENTER OF AMERICAN MONEY- 
PAGANISM, AND SHOWS AN UNRECOGNIZED HERO.-EDITOR PEARSON'S. 




HEN they said that WiU- 
iam Henry Beers looked 
like Socrates, the blue- 
eyed President of the New 
York Life Insurance 
. Company used to laugh 
and shake his bald white 
head; for he loathed 
poverty, loved worldly success, lived in 
princely luxury, gloried in the power of 
the hundred and odd millions of dollars 
amassed by his company and, save for a 
ciurious likeness to certain yellowed marble 
portraits, could hardly have been more 
unlike the shoeless and penniless Athenian. 
Yet the time was to come when he, too, 
would be accused of "denying the gods" 
— such invisibilities as control men in an 
age given over to the worship of money — 
and be made to drink a death-draught, 
bitter as ever was brewed. 

In the large upthrust of the life insurance 
movement Mr. Beers had achieved a notable 
position in New York, had a long train of 
courtiers and parasites and was counted 
among the successful and powerful. 
A man of moderate height, erect, white- 



bearded, always in well-cut, immaculate 
black, with an old-fashioned white tie at 
his throat and a fine diamond sparkling in 
his plaited shirt bosom; shrewd, analytical, 
close-mouthed in his Scotch-Dutch way, he 
typified in his person the rise of life insurance 
from the picturesque and petty methods of 
the sewing-machine and lightning-rod propa- 
gandas, into an institution of such august 
proportions, measured by millions, that a 
money-mad civilization was awed into an 
attitude of reverence. 

Like the other great captains of life in- 
surance, Mr. Beers had emerged from an 
early environment of concentrated religious 
influence. Mr. Winston had organized the 
strength of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany in the exalted social atmosphere of the 
Episcopal Church. Henry B. Hyde had 
gathered power for the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society by invoking the prestige 
of the sternly conservative Presbyterian 
community, and Mr. Beers had gathered 
enthusiasm and the proselytizing spirit in 
the aggressive Methodist organization. 

There is a clear ingredient of truth in the 
recent claim of President McCurdy, of the 
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Mutual company, that the original argu- 
ment for life insurance was made in the spirit 
of a "beneficent missionar>' enteq^rise," 
although such a claim, made to the Armstrong 
legislative investigators by that comfortable 
financial pasha, who lived daily in an atmos- 
phere of nepotism and corruption, with his 
feet upon a three-thousand-dollar rug, paid 
for by the trust funds of widows and orphans, 
excited only derisive and contemptuous 
laughter. 

But in 1890 the tone of the leading life 
insurance men in New York had changed; 
it was now frankly secular, almost pagan. 
So tremendous were the accumulated funds 
of the principal companies that they were 
regarded by the slowly concentrating finan- 
cial interests of America as a certain futiu'e 
balance of power in the speculative money 
market, promising greater possibilities than 
national bond issues or well-timed deposits 
of government funds. 

The combined assets of the Mutual, 
Equitable and New York Life companies 
had reached the enormous total of $379,076,- 
031. The resources of the other companies 
were trivial by comparison. 

The master-spirit of this new power in 
finance was Henry B. Hyde. As the creator 
of the Equitable company and the majority 
owner of its stock, his authority over the 
resources of his company was legally im- 
pregnable. Besides, he was a man of 
brilliant originality, ruthless in his methods 
and of Napoleonic audacity. The presi- 
dents of the Mutual and New York Life 
companies had to depend for their power 
upon the proxies of policy holders. 

Mr. Hyde aspired to supreme control in 
the life insurance world. It was his rest- 
less, ingenious mind that had added the 
"deferred dividend" idea to the straight 
and non-speculative plan of life insurance 
originally offered by President Winston in 
the Mutual company. Mr. Hyde had been 
a clerk in the Mutual company. He had 
gone to Mr. Winston and imfolded his ideas, 
including the speculative scheme of "de- 
ferred dividends." Mr. Winston had de- 
nounced his proposition roughly as mere 
gambling, incompatible with the useful 
and really benevolent idea of simple life 
insurance for the benefit of dependents. 

So long as Mr. Winston lived he opposed 
Mr. Hyde and fought against his methods. 
But when Mr. Winston died and Mr. 
McCurdy succeeded to his place, Mr. Hyde 



became, in many senses, the master o^ *' . 
Mutual company as well as the dictator 
of the Equitable. 

For a long time Mr. Hyde had studied 
President Beers of the New York Life. 
That gentle white-beard had too parochial 
a mind to suit him. Not that Mr. Beers 
had too fine an edge to condone the soul- 
relaxing methods of insurance lobbying. 
Not that the New York Life company was 
not doing its share in its own way to corrupt 
legislators and make public supervision over 
life insurance aflfairs amiable to the point 
of peril. But Mr. Beers had the natural 
egotism of a successful man and stood in 
the way of Mr. Hyde's ambition for absolute 
control. 

Mr. Beers had served for nearly forty 
years in the New York Life company. He 
had been its great actuary. He had worked 
it out of profound difficulties. He had 
brought it from semi-bankruptcy to a point 
at which it boasted a surplus of many 
millions. He had been the real master 
of the company when another man held 
the office of president. And now he had 
the office of president himself, with a salary 
of $7s,ooo a year. 

In 1890 there was "lobbied" through the 
New York Legislature a statute so daring 
in its conception and so shameful in pur- 
pose that students of the situation are still 
wondering how even bribery could have 
accomplished it. It was nothing less than 
a law providing that no person, save through 
the attorney-general of the State, could sue 
a life insurance company for an "account- 
ing, injunction or receiver." 

Nothing conceived by the sharpest minds 
trained to the service of "high finance** 
has ever equaled the cold-blooded diabolism 
of this statute inspired by the mind of Mr. 
Hyde. 

It was neither more nor less than a de- 
liberate plot to tie the hands of the whole 
judiciary of New York State and make the 
courts, high and low, dumb and helpless 
in the presence of whatever the overgrown 
life insurance combinations might choose 
to do in the future. The power of investi- 
gation was thus taken away from the policy 
holders and the courts at one stroke — and 
at the very time when the piled-up treasures, 
mysteriously disappearing dividends, drift- 
ing methods and speculative environments 
of life insurance called for the utmost pub- 
licity. 
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With a purchasable Legislature, a con- ized to speak for President Hyde of the 
trolled attorney - general and a friendly Equitable company and his vassal, Presi- 
state superintendent of insurance, the life dent McCurdy of the Mutual company. 




WILLIAM HENRY BEERS 

Tht head of ike New York Life Inturanc* Company ^ 
v/ko w€i* farced out c/ojfflce by " The System " 



insurance system might become the mightiest 
financial power on the continent. 

About this time a strange scene occurred. 
President Beers, of the New York Life 
company, met one night by appointment 
a powerful life insurance magnate author- 



This man in plain language unfolded Mr. 
Hyde's plan. He invited the New York 
Life Insurance Company to join with the 
Equitable and Mutual companies in an 
organized, systematic business control of 
the New York Legislature. 
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There was no attempt to mince matters 
or to make any delicate shadings of moralities 
in the proposed conspiracy against the public. 
The financial interests of the principal 
companies were so enormous that every law 
relating to them must be carefully con- 
trolled. Enormous sums of money would 
have to be spent in political campaign con- 
tributions and in direct bribery at Albany, 
to make sure that no sudden outburst df 
reformatory sentiment should make a breach 
in the wall of secrecy behind which Mr. 
Hyde and his associates were fortifying 
themselves. 

The companies had already had a narrow 
escape. The Bogardus suit for an investi- 
gation of the dwindling life insurance di\i- 
dends had been defeated only by the fact 
that Bogardus, having failed to pay his 
premiums, was not a policy holder in good 
standing. Then came Uhlman's suit for 
an accounting. Uhlman had paid his 
premiums. And Uhlman's suit had only 
been ended by a decision of the Court of 
Appeals, wrtten by a judge who was himself 
a trustee of the Mutual company. 

Mr. Beers was not overfine in his business 
moralities. A man cannot live at the respon- 
sible heart of such a cruel element as 
money, and all that its shifting exigencies 
involve, without having his moral sense 
blunted. It is easy to argue that the use 
of money in a legislative center is simply a 
surrender to necessity, made for the greater 
interests involved; to call it blackmail 
instead of bribery; to argue that the founda- 
tions of a great and wholesome institution 
should not be imperiled because of a too- 
nice view of methods otherwise loathsome; 
to ease the gnawing of conscience by the 
consoling thought that, after all, money 
paid to political grafters under particular 
conditions is spent in the true interests of 
policy holders, and that a little evil may be 
pardoned for the sake of much good. 

But the plot which had been outlined to 
Mr. Beers that night had no glamor, no 
palliatives. It was cold treason. It in- 
volved corruption on a scale so vast, cor- 
ruption so interlocked, that it could reach 
from the heart of the State to its utmost 
extremities and make a mockery of the 
Government itself. 

Mr. Beers was not a saint; subsequent 
events proved that. But he indignantly 
refused to join in the proposed conspiracy. 
Thereupon he was informed in plain lan- 



guage that he would be driven out of the 
New York Life company. 

That night when Mr. Beers rejoined his 
wife, he told her with flaming cheeks and 
flashing eyes the story of the temptation 
and the threat. Later on he described the 
scene to his daughter, and laughed at the 
idea that any power could pull him down 
from his position. 

He was yet to learn that a new power 
had come into existence, an all-pervading, 
all-controlling, untraceable influence to be 
known in time as "the S)rstem." The great 
banking interests, the vast and slowly- 
merging railroad systems, all the huge finan- 
cial growths of the richest nation in the 
world were within parleying distance of 
Wall Street. The "captains of industry," 
as yet imknown by that name, were moving 
toward a vague and undefined common 
ground of interest. 

Mr. Hyde had both imagination and 
courage. He was pitiless to all who dared 
to oppose him, and, although of a fierce 
temper, he could be patient. One of the 
clever things he did was to secure the ser- 
vices of John A. McCall as comptroller of 
the Equitable company. Mr. McCall, as 
state superintendent of insurance, had 
developed a keen taste for hunting down 
graft in the insurance companies. Backed 
by Grover Cleveland, then governor of 
New York, he had given Mr. Hyde many an 
anxious day. 

So Mr. Hyde took Mr. McCall into his 
own service and, curiously enough, Mr. 
McCall's place at the head of the Insurance 
Department was promptly taken by former 
Senator James F. Pierce, one of the Mutual 
company^s reliable lawyers, a well-worn 
political hack. 

In the summer of 1891, President Beers, 
who had almost forgotten the threat uttered 
on the night he refused to join in Mr. Hyde's 
plot, made a visit to London. While there 
the first blow fell upon him — in the form 
of an announcement in the New York Times 
that there had been a large defalcation in 
the funds of the Spanish-American depart- 
ment of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, coupled with suggestions of gross 
negligence and mismanagement in the 
affairs of that institution. Mr. Beers 
promptly cabled to his assistant in New 
York asking that the books be opened to 
everybody at once. He expressed his willing- 
ness to have a full official investigation into 
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his company's affairs. There- 
upon the trustees of the New 
York Life company invited the 
superintendent of insurance, Mr. 
Pierce, to go over the company's 
accounts. 

This investigation was made 
all the more necessary by the 
fact that the New York Times 
had begun a vigorous and cease- 
less warfare against the Beers 
management. No one has ever 
doubted the integrity of the 
Times or questioned the honesty 
of its motives in undertaking that 
fiercely-pressed crusade. But it 
is doubtful whether the Times 
would ever have been supplied 
with the facts necessary to its 
accusatory campaign, were it not 
for the fact that Mr. Beers had 
been marked for destruction. 

The investigation made by 
Superintendent Pierce showed 
that there had been bad judg- 
ment exercised in the invest- 
ment of the company's funds, 
notably in the Plaza Hotel prop- 
erty and Holbrook Hall, a New 
York apartment house. The 
value of the company's real 
estate in Paris was also proved 
to be hundreds of thousands of 
dollars less than its cost. There 
had been gross negligence in the 
relations existing between the 
company and its chief agencies, 
and large advances of funds 
made to agents without adequate 
seciuity. The former cashier of 
the company, who had been dis- 
missed because of his persistent 
attacks upon Mr. Beers, had pre- 
ferred a formidable list of charges 
against him. These accusations 
were carefully tested by the su- 
perintendent of insurance, who 
dismissed the suggestions reflect- 
ing upon Mr. Beers's personal 
integrity. 

The truth was that Mr. Beers, 
like other life insurance men, 
had fallen a victim to the craze 

for colossal assets. He bent all things to best but, rather, which should appear to be 
his desire for large figures, staggering to- the biggest, measured in terms of millions 
tals. It was no longer a question as to of assets and surplus. In this mad struggle 
which company should be regarded as the for supremacy, agents capable of swelling 
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the tide of success were coddled and favored 
and the ordinary rules of business abandoned 
for a loose system that had resulted in a 
serious defalcation, which, however, was 
made up by the partner of the guilty agent. 

The superintendent of insurance in his 
report severely criticised the Beers adminis- 
tration, but left his personal integrity un- 
touched, concluding his arraignment in 
these swelling phrases: 

"Managing trustees and officers may 
come and go and careless administration 
may exist for a time, and decrease in some 
degree the profits and assets that belong 
to the policy holders, yet the system of life 
insurance as adopted and maintained by 
the large companies of oiu: State continues 
to exist as a safe and beneficial system for 
those who mvest therein, and, being sub- 
stantially under the control of the investors, 
no great evils or mismanagement can con- 
tinue long without exposure and remedy 
by those directly interested in the practical 
administration of the institution." 

When the report was made, Mr. Beers 
consulted his trustees, his feUow officers and 
his lawyers. They urged him to stand his 
ground. Nothing had been proved but 
errors in judgment and carelessness in man- 
agement. All that could be remedied. The 
company was solvent and prosperous. The 
policy holders had confidence in him. 

The Times demanded Mr. Beers's resig- 
nation. Mr. Beers declined to resign. The 
Times continued its war against his ad- 
ministration. Mr. Beers still dechned to 
retire, although a falling oflf in the new busi- 
ness of the company made him uneasy, for 
by this time many other newspapers had 
joined in the movement led by the Times. 
It was known that Mr. Hyde and Mr. 
McCurdy were secretly doing all in their 
power to fan the fire. John A. McCall 
vigorously supported Mr. Hyde in strengthen- 
ing the agitation against Mr. Beers. A few 
weeks were to reveal Mr. McCalPs interest 
in the matter. 

So desperately was the movement against 
Mr. Beers urged that one day Joseph H. 
Choate, Frederick R. Coudert and William 
B. Homblower, acting as an advisory 
council, asked Mr. Beers to resign and allow 
William C. Whitney to become president 
of the New York Life company for a year. 
This would put an end to the damaging 
agitation against the company, and at the 
end of the year Mr. Whitney would retire 



and allow Mr. Beers to resume his place. 
Mr. Beers leaped to his feet, smote the table 
before him with his hand, and declared that 
he would die rather than yield up his place to 
any other man. 

Then Mr. Beers's enemies struck him a 
final blow. He was informed that unless 
he resigned an elaborate attack upon his 
private character would be made public. 
This broke his will. To save his family 
from the^gony of the threatened scandal 
— a matter in no way connected with his 
business life — he consented to a proposed 
arrangement. He was to resign as presi- 
dent in favor of John A. McCall and was 
to be retained in an advisory capacity at 
a salary of $37,500 a year, half of his salary 
as president. 

The company executed a contract with 
Mr. Beers providing for this salary, and one 
day Mr. Beers gave his seat to Mr. McCaU 
in presence of the trustees. Mr. McCall 
declared that with Mr. Beers behind him 
as an official advisor he felt confident of 
success. 

Next day Mr. Beers went to the office 
and, seeing his successor, advanced with 
smiling face and outstretched hand to greet 
him. Mr. McCall coldly turned his back 
upon Mr. Beers. The white-haired victim 
went home and, with tears rolling down 
his face, told the story of his treatment. 

A few days later he went to draw the first 
instalment of his salary, and was coolly in- 
formed by Mr. McCall that the contract, 
under the shelter of which Mr. Beers had 
retired from office, was absolutely illegal. 

Only then did Mr. Beers imderstand the 
power behind the warning words uttered 
so long ago by Mr. Hyde's emissary, and 
the deep-planned, patient treachery lying 
between the threat and its execution. 

There is little more to tell of Mr. Beers. 
The Supreme Court annulled the contract. 
The business men who had once thronged 
about the old man now avoided him. To 
be known as a friend of Mr. Beers was 
fatal in the empire dominated by Mr. 
Hyde. His eyes grew dim, his body was 
shnmken, his step slow. At times he de- 
nounced the authors of his ruin, but the 
world in which he once was so great a figure 
took little note of his impotent complaints. 

One day he had his infant grandson 
brought to his death-bed and baptized in 
his presence. Taking the child in his arms 
he blessed it and, in another moment, died. 
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On that very day John A. McCall issued not be ignored. Life insurance money was 
a proclamation from the office of the New "high-toned graft," not to be confounded 
York Life company, in which he said of with the vulgar and intermittent temptings 
Mr. Beers: of other corrupt interests. 

With the Legislature thus enslaved, with 
The company under his guidance solely the courts forbidden to interfere, except 
reached and maintained its magnificent position on the initiative of the attorney-general, 
as one of the leading financial institutions of ^nd with the Insurance Department and 
the world. The credit for its great success is .% +4. «_ „ i> ca * 11 j 

his, and his alone. Nothing less could be truth- ^P^ attorney - general s office controlled 
fully said of him ; nothing less should be ac- through the purchased political leaders, 
counted the record of his life. His place in the there seemed to be no hope for the hundreds 
histoiy of life insurance will be well defined, of thousands of policy holders, whose at- 
and the mature and unbiased judgment of the f^^^*^ f^ ;„,r^f;«/f^ fkl ^oo^«crV^^ r.f^o^;i„ 
historian will accord to him the foremost posi- ^^^P^? J? investigate the reasons for steadily 
tion in intelligent, efficient and successful diminishmg dividends — in the face of m- 
leadership. creasing salaries and imparalleled extrava- 

gance in management — were met in a spirit 
Nevertheless, Mr. McCall was denied of mingled defiance and contempt, 
permission to look upon the dead face of the Nothing could be falser than the charge 
victim. Thirteen years later he was him- that at this time the silence of the leading 
self to know the bitterness of exile from newspapers— those terrific forces of accusa- 
place and power, and to go to his grave dis- tion and agitation, without whose whips 
honored and discredited by the world which and spurs reformatory movements seem 
had fawned upon his footsteps. helpless against the power of combined 

wealth, backed by corrupt or cowardly 
politics — was purchased by the advertising 
departments of the giant insurance com- 
bination. The truth is that the insurance 
advertising in any one of the great New 

AFTER that, the sappers and miners York newspapers, for instance, represented 
of the honest but reckless journal- a very trivial sum each year. And it is a 
ism which has shown how men may fact easily proven that more than one of 
be destroyed by a sort of printed lynch-law these journals attempted, again and again, 
searched in vain for an opening through to discover evidence on which it might base 
which the affairs of the life insurance or- a campaign of investigation and exposure 
ganizations might be seriously investigated. — for it is many years since the whispering 
The three great companies headed by galleries of journalism echoed persistent 
Hyde, McCall and McCurdy worked shoul- suggestions that all was not well in the life 
der to shoulder in secrecy and silence to insurance world, and that, in spite of the 
reduce the law-making power of New York distinguished array of names imder which 
to a condition of eager and dependable its leaders operated, the most staggering 
servility. Mr. Hyde was the riiaster-thinker; scandal of the age would be disclosed when 
none dared to thwart him. Mr. McCall, once the facts were known. That was a 
trained from boyhood in the secret ways of prize for which many an ambitious editor 
Albany, was the expert who managed the worked — but without success, 
subtler details of legislative control. But, until some man should make a 

The influence of the dominant Republican breach through the wall of secrecy from 
party was bought outright by enormous the inside of life insurance, the newspapers 
campaign contributions paid regularly to and their allies were powerless. With the 
the recognized leaders. Democrats power- sacrifice of President Beers of the New 
ful enough to be dangerous were also put York Life Insurance Company fresh in 
on the pay-roll. The fund for legislative their minds, it seemed hardly possible that 
manipulation was so great, and was paid any man within the inner lines would dare 
out with such a nice appreciation of values, to challenge the vengeance of men power- 
that there came to be a touch of dignity in ful enough to strangle the courts, control 
having one's name on the secret list of the the Legislature, and use hundreds of millions 
insurance lobby, as implying an importance of trust funds as if they were private property, 
and influence in the Legislature that could Yet such a man at last appeared in the 
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person -of James Waddell Alexander, and 
the terrible fate which befell him because 
he dared to commit the unpardonable sin 
of breaking sUence — a silence imposed every- 
where witWn the frontiers of "high finance'* 
— is one of the most pathetic and suggestive, 
not to say discouraging, incidents in con- 
temporary American history. 

To understand the character of this 
gentle, lovable man, who, with all his 
faults and sins, showed, in the last phase 
of his business career at least, a heroism 
that ought to have saved him somewhat, 
in the eyes of the public he tried to serve, 
from the pitiless pelting which overwhelmed 
his reputation, smashed him flat, and left 
him on the verge of mental darkness. To 
understand what he was, and what he came 
to be, it is necessary to go back to the year 
1859, when Henry B. Hyde began the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

Mr. Hyde was a tall, gaunt, long-legged 
clerk in the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. His greatest asset, aside from his 
ability, was the fact that he was a member 
of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
then a center of wealth and commercial 
influence, and that its distinguished minister, 
the Rev. Dr. James W. Alexander, was his 
friend. 

Before Mr. Hyde sat down in a back 
room on Broadway to manufacture the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, he went 
to Dr. Alexander, explained his plans and 
begged for assistance. The minister's name 
and influence were great. His father and 
grandfather had been Presbyterian ministers 
also, men of great learning and immaculate 
reputation. Dr. Alexander himself was a 
divinity scholar known all over the country, 
a man of high conscience and greatly es- 
teemed for his sound, common sense. In 
his congregation were many rich and con- 
servative business men. 

The yoimg foimder of the Equitable 
society pressed his scheme upon the minister 
as a moral and benevolent enterprise, and 
Dr. Alexander agreed to help him. In 
that way Mr. Hyde got the majority of 
his first board of directors from among 
the most influential men in Dr. Alexander's 
congregation. He also secured the neces- 
sary $100,000 from the members of that 
church. 

The Alexander name was one to conjure 
with, and Mr. Hyde well understood that 
fact. It represented a long ancestry of 



intelligent and unselfish men, two of whom 
had b^n professors in Princeton University. 

Mr. Hyde was unknown to the public 
and life insurance was as yet an improved 
institution, so, further to assist his prot^^ 
Dr. Alexander persuaded his brother Williajm, 
who had been a candidate for governor of 
New Jersey, a man of great standing, to 
become the first president of the Equitable 
society. Mr. Hyde modestly served as vice- 
president, but was careful to keep all the 
power in his own hands and to buy contrci 
of the $100,000 of stock as soon as possible 
and with as little ostentation as the cir- 
cumstances would allow. 

The honored Alexander name and the 
association of the company with the austere 
and careful Presbyterian community were 
the two notes which Mr. Hyde sounded 
everywhere in his first struggle for success. 
He went about the country proclaiming 
it as a moral enterprise closely identified 
with the benevolent side of church work. 
He was especially active among Presby- 
terians. He boasted of the strong and con- 
servative churchmen associated with him. 
He even declared that persons of grossly 
immoral or intemperate lives would not 
be insured by the Equitable society. 

It is hard to realize now the difficulties 
which confronted Mr. Hyde in those days. 
After working for months, he was at last 
able to write to one of his associates that 
the business of the society had grown to 
such a point that it would be necessary to 
buy a tin box to hold the securities. When 
Mr. Hyde died, forty years later, a single 
steel vault under his office contained more 
than $200,000,000 of stocks and bonds, 
and that represented little more than half 
of the assets in his despotic control. 

It was in 1866 that James Waddell Alex- 
ander, the son of the good minister whose 
influence started Mr. Hyde's brilliant career, 
and nephew of the Equitable's first presi- 
dent, abandoned a small law practice on 
Mr. Hyde's invitation and became secretary 
of the now rapidly growing organization. 
From that day on, for thurty-three years, 
Mr. Alexander worked as secretary and as 
vice-president beside Mr. Hyde. And when 
the foimder of the society died Mr. Alex- 
ander succeeded him as president. 

Mr. Alexander was a man of singularly 
graceful and attractive personality, slender, 
handsome, polished, a scholar deeply in- 
terested in educational work. The son of 
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three generations of university-bred Presby- robust moralist. The master of the Equit- 

terian ministers, he was himself a graduate able looked upon himself as an unrestricted 

of Princeton and afterward became one proprietor. He had an iron will, a rough 

of its trustees. He married the daughter temper and a fighting energy that carried 

of a chancellor of New Jersey and his all before it. He bent men to his will, or 

daughter married a distinguished American destroyed them. And, as the power in- 

painter. His home breathed refinement volved in the control of hundreds of millions 

and cultivation from all its walls. The of doUars was gradually added to his natural 

University Club selected Mr. Alexander as genius and an almost unbelievable capacity 

an exalted type of the well-balanced per- for concentrated strategic work, even the 

sonality produced by university training stoutest men were twisted this way and that 

and associations, and for eight years he in his strong and ruthless grasp, 
served as the president of that distin- All this is no excuse for the grave offenses 

guished social organization, its hero and committed by Mr. Alexander as an officer 

exemplar. and director of the Equitable society, 

But no man could work for thirty-three charged with the guardianship of funds 

years under the constant and intimate in- held in trust for widows and orphans, but 

fluence of Henry B. Hyde and remain a partly explains them. He was not a man 
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of great force. He was amiable, loved 
easy ways of doing things and trusted to 
others what a more prudent or alert man 
would have done himself. Under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Hyde he soon became morally 
blind to things done in the interest of the 
Equitable society which he would un- 
doubtedly have scorned to do, or permit to 
be done, in his own private afiFairs. 

Living in the midst of wealth measured 
by hundreds of millions, with an almost 
incredible absence of control or of accounta- 
bility to the real owners of the millions, 
the policy holders, and seeing how readily 
the most eminent men in the active life 
of the nation — bankers, manufacturers, 
lawyers, statesmen — lent their names to all 
that was implied in the secret methods of 
the great life insurance companies, it is 
not surprising that a man of Mr. Alexander's 
naturally yielding and indolent tempera- 
ment should have lost the fine edge of his 
conscience under the constant grinding of 
' Mr. Hyde's fierce will. 

It must not be forgotten that at no time 
in all this experience was the main, original 
principle of life insurance put in jeopardy. 
For, in spite of all the bribery, in spite of 
the carelessness, extravagance and grafting, 
the secret syndicates and the stock gambling 
connections effected through subordinate 
trust companies, the most relentless and 
public investigation has failed to show that 
any of the great insurance companies was 
ever for a moment put in danger of insol- 
vency. The money held for the payment 
of death claims was always safe. The 
bitterest critic of life insurance mismanage- 
ment has had to admit that. Nor has any- 
thing developed in the shameful revelations 
of the past year in any way detracted from 
the merits of the life insurance idea, pure 
and simple, as an incentive to frugality, 
providence and sacrifice for the sake of 
others. The existence of about $20,000,- 
000,000 of life insurance policies in various 
forms in the United States represents a 
guarantee against want and suffering that 
cannot be honestly contemplated without 
a thrill of pride in the stamina and intelli- 
gence of the civilization that produced such 
a majestic result in so short a time. 

The fact that the integrity of life insur- 
ance itself was never really threatened by 
the methods which he consented to, both 
before and after the death of Mr. Hyde, 
may not change Mr. Alexander's responsi- 



bility> tested by high Standards of conduct, 
but it Xiiidoubtedly softened in his mind 
aspects of business operations which shocked 
the country afterward when the facts were 
detached and put in fearful and damning 
contrast, without the dulling narcotic of the 
financial atmosphere in which he lived for 
almost forty years. It is doubtful whether 
any one of the men who have been pilloried 
and scourged in connection with the life 
insurance exposures had any conception of 
the moral enormity of his acts of omission 
or commission, until they were stripped of 
all deceptive, lawyer-bred arguments of 
expediency and tested by raw standards of 
simple right and wrong. 

However that may be, it is impossible 
to escape from the fact that, under the in- 
fluence of Mr. Hyde, Mr. Alexander was 
more or less morally atrophied. 

When Mr. Hyde lay on his death-bed in 
1899, he sent for Mr. Alexander and re- 
peatedly exhorted him to stand by young 
James Hazen Hyde, then a student at Har- 
vard. It was Mr. Hyde's dearest hope that 
his son should succeed him in time at the 
head of the Equitable. Mr. Hyde's never- 
wavering sense of absolute proprietorship 
was characteristically expressed in the trust 
deed in which he provided for his majority 
stock in the Equitable after his death. This 
dociunent simply prevented his son from 
selling his heritage until he should reach a 
certain age, but left him in full control of 
the Equitable by making it impossible to 
elect any director of the society without his 
consent. 

After the elder Hyde died, his son, then 
only twenty-three years old, was elected an 
officer of the company. Before long he 
was promoted to the first vice-presidency 
at a salary of $100,000 a year. 

To Mr. Alexander, now president of the 
Equitable, this rare and astonishing youth, 
a figure more to be looked for in fiction than 
in real life, was an object of great sentiment, 
suggesting the responsibilities of a parent 
and teacher rather than the discipline of 
a great financial institution. 

The youth was an extraordinary com- 
bination of intelligence, aggressiveness, 
vanity and \^lgarity. He had lived like a 
prince at Harvard, with a private cook, a 
valet, fast horses and a set of groveling 
sycophants. He wore extraordinary hats 
and waistcoats', aped the style of a Paris 
boulevardier in the wonderful cut and twirl 
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of his beard and mustache, carried costly 
flowers on his bosom, like a prima donna, 
tied violets in his horses' bridles when on 
his way to business, and had the splashing 
extravagances, the love of notoriety and the 
wasp-waisted, strutting, cock-a-dandy way 
of an unripe nature eager to express a sense 



gant fancy-dress ball, with a French actress 
as its heroine, his princely progresses hither 
and thither, all emblazoned in the news- 
papers, and mostly at the expense of the 
Equitable — these things have been painted 
in vivid colors, and perhaps too little has 
been said in extenuation of the failings 




JAMES W. ALEXANDER, D.D. 

Dr. Alexander^ pastor of the Fifth Avenut Prgd>yierian church and father 

of James Waddell Alexander ^ through whose aid and influence it was that 

Henry Baldwin Hyde obtained the start for his brilliant career 



of unlimited wealth and power, in terms of 
an experience that had not yet gone beyond 
bright feathers and beads. 

It will serve no useful purpose here to 
dwell upon the fantastic angles, the social 
adventures and the headlong follies of this 
precious young man as he burst, full- 
spangled and plumed, into the great central 
world of finance in New York. His short- 
comings have been set forth to the American 
public — his famous banquet to Ambassador 
Cambon, his notorious and royally extrava- 



of one so young and so warped by organized 
flattery. 

As young Hyde realized his power over the 
vast assets of the Equitable society, he 
gradually ignored the authority of its presi- 
dent and usurped his functions. He cared 
little for the insurance side of the business. 
That was too dry and dull. His ambition 
was to be the financier of the society, the 
disposer of its hundreds of millions. 

Wall Street woke up to the fact that young 
Hyde was an easy door to the nearly ^400,- 
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000,000 resources of the Equitable. Wall 
Street had waited long for a supply of money 
that would flow where it 'was needed. The 
era of colossal industrial stock flotations 
was at 'hand. The country trembled on 
the verge of the most violent gambling fever 
in its history. All sense of proportion was 
melting away in the golden haze that settled 
down upon the American speculative world 
when one industry after another was merged, 
transformed into stocks and bonds, and sold 
at fabulous profits to an excited and credu- 
lous public. As this craze for industrial 
securities increased, Wall Street reached 
out for money to meet the requirements 
of new railroad mergers and other sub- 
stantial developments. Billions of dollars of 
new securities were offered during this 
feverish period of glittering bubble-blowing, 
when even men like J. Pierpont Morgan, 
accounted the master-financier of his age, 
lost his head. 

In all the great insuranc^companies the 
directors and officers found themselves 
standing waist-deep, as it were^in a sort of 
Mississippi of money, and so vkst was this 
tide, so ever increasing, that tHe splashings 
of secret syndicate commission^ seemed to 
them to be of small account. The very 
immensity of the funds in the control of 
the insurance system seemed to svceep 
away all considerations save that the sot^ 
vency of the companies, their ability to 
meet all outstanding policies, should not be 
impaired. 

So that, when the resplendent young 
swaggerer who really controlled the Equit- 
able society was seen to be drifting into 
the hands of powerful men, like Jacob H. 
SdMff and E. H. Harriman, both directors 
of the Equitable, but representing outside 
interests which unloaded tens of millions 
of dollars of securities upon that organiza- 
tion; when it was observed that young 
Hyde, a be-floTO*ed, credulous and inex- 
perienced boy, \ms cozened and dazzled by 
flattery, was elected a director bi something 
like forty corporations, and ivAs invited to 
sit in council with the greatest men in the 
financial world; and tKat, in return for 
these sudden honors, he spumed the control 
and flouted the authority of President Alex- 
ander and other of the Equitable officers 
who failed to bow to his will, opening wide 
the currents of money, according to the in- 
fluence exerted upon him by older and 
shrewder men — when all this was observed. 



the eminent directors, to whpm the public 
looked for an assiu*ance of safe methods 
and sound procedure, were silent. Every 
man on the board, however high his name 
or great his wealth, owed his position in the 
Equitable to the consent of young Hyde, 
the owner of its controlling stock. Besides, 
was it not an undeniable fact that the com- 
pany was not even remotely in danger of 
insolvency and had a surplus of tens of 
millions? Under such circimastances what 
was there to worry about? It was well 
understood among business men that di- 
rectors of corporations were not expected 
to direct: they simply ratified. 

But it was otherwise with President 
Alexander. At first he reproached young 
Hyde for his escapades, chiding him like a 
father and explaining tlie peril of his course. 
The youth would confess his errors, ex- 
press his regret and promise to reform. 
But, as time went on, his usurpations of the 
president's authority grew more frequent 
and more gross. Controlled by his sense of 
loyalty to the trust imposed upon hjm by 
the elder Hyde, Mr. .Alexander weakly lent 
his name and the sanction of his office to 
each fresh breach made by the stripling 
vice-president in the regular order of tlungs. 

It was when Mr. Alexander realized that 
young Hyde's personal henchmen were 
going about in the money markets adver- 
tising the fact that Mr. Hyde was the real 
power in the Equitable, that the president 
aud all others were to be ignored, and that 
thbse who wanted to raise money, those who 
were to have any hope of advancement, 
must go direct to the young man with the 
fancy waistcoat and the violets in his button- 
hole — it was then that a change came over 
the amiable and easy president of the Equit- 
able. 

It is hard to say just what it was that first 
put the thought of war in the breast of Mr. 
Alexander. •No <|oubt wounded pride, and 
the insolence of- uie young man who re- 
spected neither his office nor his white hairs, 
£u-ed his blood to the point of revolt. 

Some time in Januar)', 1905, the venerable 
president, then in his sixty-sixth year, and 
suffering from a chronic and painful illness, 
went to Mr. Colby, his personal counsel and 
partner of his son, and said substantially, 
with a trembling of the lips and a gesture 
of utter weariness: 

" Colby, I cannot keep^ this thing up any 
longer; I cannot endure this situation; 
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I am too tired and too sick. It is futile to that drove Mr. Alexander on at this time, 

attempt an open fight against Mr. Hyde, but the fact must never be forgotten, that 

I shall resign from the Equitable society now." the breach in the wall through which the 

^ The lawyer begged him not to take such newspapers entered and the Armstrong 

a step without further advice. It meant Committee, with Mr. Hughes at its head, 

the immediate abandonment of the Equit- had to be made by a man on the inside of 

able and its nearly $400,000,000 assets to life insurance. 

the men who had Hyde imder their control. Perhaps if Mr. Alexander could have 

At that time the country was flooded with foreseen the dreadful waste of reputations 

stories of Hyde's wild extravagances and that would follow, his own name smitten 

eccentric splurgings. The agents of the down in an indiscriminate moral slaughter 

other life insurance companies were making backed by an infuriate and almost hysterical 

deadly use of these stories. public opinion, he might have hesitated. 

Mr. Alexander went to the highest officers But he had no fear of failure, and declared 

of the company and spoke to them, some- again and again with flashing eyes and 

times singly and sometimes in groups; clenched hands that it was unthinkable, 

and he asked them one question, " Am I, when the facts were presented and the whole 

considering my age and health and the case was made up, that such a body of com- 

extraordinary situation created by Mr. manding and representative men as the 

Hyde, justified in resigning and leaving board of directors should fail to stand by 

matters as they stand?'* him in carrying through his plan to end 

Without a single exception the officers Mr. Hyde's stock control. 

he consulted told him that he could not "You will pflU down the pillars of the 

honorably abandon his post without a temple," said Mr. Joline warningly. 

struggle against the new order of things. " Then they must come down, and if 

After nearly forty years' service as an officer necessary I will go down with them," was 

in the society he owed it to his own name the steady answer. 

not to desert the policy holders at. such a Then followed the petition, signfed by 
critical time. thirty-eight officers and heads of depart- 
Then Mr. Alexander went to several of ments of the Equitable society, asking the 
the directors whom he believed to be free directors to amend the charter so that the 
from Mr. Hyde's influence, among them voting power should be in the hands of the 
John A. Stewart, Charles Stewart Smith policy holders, and protesting against the 
and D. O. Mills. reflection of Mr. Hyde. 

" If I were thinking only of your interests. This was followed by a long and bitter 
Mr. Alexander," said Mr. Stewart gravely, " I war, charges and countercharges, com- 
would advise you to get out at once; but mittees and convocatioi« of lawyers, whip- 
under the circumstances I cannot see how ping-up of public excitement by the news- 
you can honorably do anything but stick." papers and all the dreary confusion of scandal 

Now Mr. Alexander sat down with his with which the public is familiar, 

lawyers and mapped out a plan of cam- Apparently it never occurred to Mr. 

paign. The root of the evil was Mr. Hyde's Alexander that he himself was vulnerable, 

stock control of the Equitable. That con- that his participation in syndicate profits 

trol must be surrendered to the policy and his assent to methods which he now 

holders; the company must be mutualized. desired to end could be used to confound 

A council of distinguished lawyers was the public mind and discredit him beyond 

called. Men like William B. Homblower, redemption. ^ 

Charles E. Hughes, who was afterward But the time' fame when he saw that he 

to strip the life ^insurance grafters naked would be beaten. He heard the public 

before the Armstrong Committee, Mr. cry for his own downfall as well as Mr. 

Joline, and other veterans, were asked to Hyde's. Whatever his offenses may have 

advise Mr. Alexander on his course. They been and whatever the motives that prompted 

pointed out his peril, the strength of Mr. his actions before, in that terrible moment 

Hyde's legal position, the disaster that of anguish all that remained of the conscience 

would follow a defeat in siich a fight. inherited from generations of Presbyterian 

It may have been anger, resentment and clean living and high thinking rose in him 

a desire to assert his insulted authority and converted him into a hero. 
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One day Lawyers Homblower and Guthrie, about that Mr. Alexander had adopted a 
representing the "mutualization*' side of hopelessly impractical attitude, was, in 
the fight, came to Mr. Alexander. They fact, suffering from a bad case of conscience, 
had gone to Philadelphia with Elihu Root Instantly the whole atmosphere changed, 
and Mr. Gulliver, who represented Mr. The old man saw signs of his approaching 
Hyde. These four men, adepts in the downfall in the altered faces of the eminent 
science of walking in water to hide tracks, business men who had partially given him 
had practically agreed upon a plan under coimtenance so long as they believed that 
which half of the directors of the Equitable his real object was control of the Equitable 
were to be elected by the stockholders and and its funds, and that he had a hope of 
half by the policy holders. They ex- success. In all the wild hurricane of de- 
plained it. nunciation that swept through the country 

That was the supreme psychological there was no note of pity for Mr. Alexander, 

moment in Mr. Alexander's life. He loiew no recognition of his real situation, no breath 

that he had broken the sacred law of silence of reward for the final quality which stirred 

imder which "high finance" worked. He in him. 

knew that he had violated the unspoken The last desperate attempt to win the 
covenant of secrecy, a crime against " the fight for mutualization was made when the 
System" almost unspeakable and beyond Equitable agents were sununoned to New 
forgiveness or expiation. The forces of York, to protest against Mr. Hyde's con- 
Wall Street, of the banks and trust com- tinuance in power and to demand the election 
panies and railroads and industrial corpora- of directors by the policy holders. Mr. 
tions, had joined with the directors of the Alexander remained up late at liight. He 
three mighty insurance organizations, repre- canvassed the forces on his side. He lold 
senting assets of more than a billion dollars his advisers that he would go down in ruin 
— and he would have been deaf not to have rather than consent to a continuation of the 
heard the command for silence thundered methods of the past, 
from the throne of financial power. "I am an old man, near my grave, and 

Here was a door for retreat. He might* if I lose I shall not have long to suffer," he 

accept the plan recommended by his lawyers, said. 

retain his office and end his days in peace. In the morning his son foimd him sitting 

Had he assented, all hope of reformation by a window. The blue eyes were still and 

would hare been over at once, and no other gentle. The countenance was bloodless. He 

man would have dared to speak. • could remember nothing. The strain was 

Rising to his feet, Mr. Alexander, pale too great. For two hours on that critical 

and haggard with illness, and so weak day Mr. Alexander's mind seemed to i>e an 

that he could scarcely stand, confronted absolute blank, and it was something like 

his lawyers, folded his arms on his breast, forty-eight hours before he could fully 

threw his head back and, in effect, said, appreciate what was happening, 

quietly, but in a tone that no one who heard And when, a few days later, it was an- 

it has forgotten: nounced that Thomas F. Ryan, the boldest 

"Gentlemen, I consider what you have and strongest and freshest of the great 

proposed to be a pusillanimous compromise, captains of Wall Street, had bought Mr. 

It means, for all practical purposes, a failure Hyde's stock and was in control of the 

in the objects for which we have been fight- Equitable, the venerable president, stunned 

ing. I do not care to consider personal by the desertion of every element of power 

aspects of the matter. If a sacrifice has to upon which he had counted, confused by the 

be made, I am willing to make it. You are swift strategy which brought the crushing 

attempting to go beyond your province as force of this new leader in place of Henr}' 

advisers, and I cannot permit you to commit B. Hyde's foolish heir", and disheartened 

me to any surrender of the principle of con- by the mob-like clamor in the newspapers, 

trol by the policy holders. You must find which seemed to call for the blood of the 

some other way out of this situation. I innocent and guilty alike, wrote his resigna- 

intend to make a fight to the end for real tion, put his tired hand in his son's hand, 

mutualization, no matter what the result and went home to sit in the semi-darkness 

may be to my fortunes." of a mental daze, a warning to all future 

That settled it. It was soon whispered would-be reformers within "the System." 
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man minister, 
vengeance of 



R weeks we had been threat- 
ened. **The streets will nm 
blood 1" my newly-converted 
man servant had said to me 
before he gathered together 
his belongings and went back 
to his mother's hut and to 
the faith of his fathers. Then 
came the murder of the Ger- 
Von Kettler, and the mad 
his countrymen, and then 



every compoxmd in Peking which held a 



European inmate oecame a fort, and every 
fort, surrounded by the howling populace, 
was threatened from within by the grim 
enemy of hunger. 

All who could reach the place sought refuge 
at the British Embassy, which was crowded 
to five times its true capacity. Most of us 
had dispensed with our servants at the first 
alarm — indeed, few of these had waited for 
dismissal — and while across the moat three 
thousand native Christians were crowded 
in the Wang Fu, in the Staff Buildings the 
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only non - Caucasian face among us was 
that of a little Mongolian girl of twelve, the 
adopted daughter of a missionary, who, in 
Western pinafore and stout leather shoes, 
prayed daily for the confusion of her own race. 

The strain was great on all of us, and I 
am not ashamed to own that, when, on the 
morning of the twenty-second as I shaved 
myself, I saw, peering into the glass from 
behind, the grim, mask-like face of a hill 
Chinaman, the sudden quiver of the nerves 
which followed quite unmanned me. I 
stood staring like one fascinated, until a lean 
dark hand was laid upon my shoulder. 
Then, indeed, I moved. My shaving tray 
crashed to the floor as I sprang backward. 
With the motion the brown mask cracked 
and wrinkled into a laugh, and the apparition 
spoke with an English voice. 

" Well, I shall pass in a crowd. Oh, hold 
on! No fireworks!" 

"Who are you?" I asked, my pistol only 
half lowered. 

"What, don't you know me? I'm Murray 
— if you remember who that is." 

He closed the door as he spoke and settled 
himself on the bed Uke one quite sure of his 
welcome. 

"Your nerves are not what they were, 
my friend," he remarked irritatingly. "I 
shouldn't have troubled you, but I saw some 
ladies in the hall. I feared they would be 
frightened." 

"Where have you been?" I asked. 

"I? Here and there, where fate led me. 
In the streets of the city, mostly, watching 
how our friend the Celestial makes war. 
Europeans are unpopular just now, but I 
have not been troubled. How does my 
outfit strike you?" 

"You're too dark," I answered critically, 
"and too tall." 

"Oh, good enough! But I was neither 
too dark nor too tall a moment since, was I ? 
I'm no Coolie. I'm a hill Chinaman; a 
Boxer, if you please. The city's full of just 
such fellows. And I'll tell you another 
thing. When the next storm is brewed — 
and one's brewing — the most dangerous 
place in China will be right here between 
the walls of this Legation. That's why I 
leave it in an hour." 

The question which was first in the hearts 
of all of us that summer sprang to my lips in 
answer. 

"But the relief? What chance of help 
from outside?" 



"One in a thousand; one in a million, in- 
deed. No, this hour belongs to China and, 
my word, she's making the most of it! It's 
worth a few years of life just to see how she 
goes about it." He broke off and stared at 
me for an instant. 

"See here, come out and have a look at 
it," he ended abruptly. 

"I? I have no disguise." 

"I have a duplicate. I'll loan it to you 
for an hour. To tell the truth it's what I 
came for — to pick up a European comrade, 
though of course I'd no notion whom I 
should find. Come, will you try it? I'll 
bring you safe back before night." 

"If I could be sure — " I began. 

"Settled then! My bundle's just out- 
side. Get it, will you ? I'd go myself, but 
you foreign devils are so bloodthirsty." 

The bundle was one wrapped in coarse 
cloth, such as traveling Chinese often 
carry. Opening it, I was amazed at the 
completeness of the disguise it contained. 
We had a difficulty in the arrangement of 
the queue and a dispute on the matter of 
complexion, but, when our work was done 
and I rose to survey the finished product, 
the sinister countenance the glass threw back 
at me would have defied detection. 

We left the room by a side door. The 
long hall leading to the court was empty 
when we started down it and it seemed that 
our exit would be uneventful, but as we ap- 
proached the last door it opened and a 
young girl came out from a side room. 
Coming from the brighter light, her eyes 
were darkened and she advanced a step or 
two into the hall, smiling absently. Then, 
dose before her, she saw us. She did not 
scream as I had feared, but her clasped 
hands flew to her breast, and her lips quiv- 
ered with fast-whispered words. 

"Miss Colter—" I began, but, "Hush! 
Hush! Hurry!" urged Murray at my side 
and we passed her at a run. As we came 
opposite, the light of consciousness faded 
from her eyes and she toppled back against 
the closed door, still in an attitude cf 
prayer. 

A moment later we had left the hall and, 
at cost of two or three hasty explanations, 
were before long standing outside the walls 
of the Legation. The rifle practice had 
ceased that day, thanks, as we believed, to 
an imperial edict. . . . The place was 
as quiet as a New England Sabbath, save 
that the body of a German soldier, horribly 
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mutilated, lay in the middle of the street — 
and from experience we knew what menace 
lurked behind the silence of the dismantled 
houses. 

For a while we walked in silence, each 
busy with his own thoughts. 

Then, "That is the cause of it, the true 
cause. No wonder the natives feel as they 
do," Miuray began aloud. 

^'What?" I asked. 

"Why, that girl! You saw her. We 
frighten her, and what does she do ? Gibber 
prayers and spring to an attitude of worship. 
The true way to placate an enfiuiated Bud- 
dhist!" 

" But what would you ha.ve ? " 

"Not much. A little more toleration 
perhaps. Now, saving I'm killed for the 
sins of my countrymen, I should be safe in 
any part of Peking to-day. I've burned 
incense before half the mud josses in the 
city. I'm a pretty good Buddhist and I'm 
a first-class Mohammedan. After all, what's 
in a name?" 

The man in Peking who failed to defend 
his faith that summer was worse than apos- 
tate, he was a traitor, and something of 
this feeling must have found utterance in 
my answer, for Murray faced me with an 
outward gesture of the hands so truly Ori- 
ental that for a moment I half mistrusted him. 

"Well, what would you have?" he cried. 
"Granted a man should own an hereditary 
faith, where shall I get one? I was bom 
a Scotch Dissenter. I'm by education a 
Catholic, by profession a member of the 
Church of England, and by belief — ^what? 
Oh, I have memories! Dim church and 
sculptured saints and all the rest, but what 
does it amount to? I tell you the faith, 
par excellence, is that one which keeps a 
man's skin whole and his head on his shoul- 
ders. No, don't point out the error of my 
ways. This is no time for converts. And, 
look! here comes our friend the Celestial." 

From a side alley groups of Chinese were 
pouring out into the street, and all ahead 
of us the thoroughfare was crowded with 
such a mass of heterogeneous humanity as 
only Peking in all the world can show. 
Here and there was one walking alone and 
staring about him with the astonishment 
of a rustic. Oftener they walked in groups 
of two or three, chattering and gesticulat- 
ing, and more than once we passed a street 
orator haranguing a knot of his excited 
coimtrymen. 



But these were eddies in a tide which 
set steadily forv^-ard. Shops closed as by 
magic at our approach ; chair-men and street- 
venders deserted their burdens to swell the 
tide of the advance, and a fringe of wide- 
eyed watchers lined either wall. It was 
the rising of all kinds and classes, the silk 
robe of the merchant pressed against the- 
coarse blue cotton of the laborer, a very 
Babel of babble and speech, from which 
I could pluck only an occasional phrase. 
Murray, however, pushed forward with 
glistening eyes, winding in and out among 
the press in pursuit of a conversation or 
pausing in rapt attention in the lee of a 
group of listeners. 

At length, "We have chosen a very day 
of days," he said aloud, speaking, to 
my vast discomfort, in English. "The 
crowd is out after native Christians and I 
fancy it will get them. We would better 
stop presently, though, and assume the r6le 
of onlookers. Then, let either party win, 
we save our skins." 

" That seems to be your principal concern," 
I answered incautiously. Murray laughed. 

"Yours too. Else why so choice of that 
beautiful, laboriously acquired Chinese? 
But we can keep on if you wish." 

"Let us stop," I answered shortly, and 
tried to suit the action to the word, but for 
a while the pressure of the crowd was so 
tremendous that escape was impossible. 

At the intersection of two streets, stood 
a palanquin abandoned by its bearers and, 
seized by a sudden inspiration, I flung my- 
self between its shafts. Murray followed, 
panting, and we clung to it while the mob 
swept by on either hand, a sea of gleaming 
eyes and fierce, eager faces, glistening with 
sweat and dark with passion. 

It was the first time that I had faced them, 
and fear came upon me. I wrenched open 
the door of the palanquin, and climbed nim- 
bly in, closing it behind me. Murray, him- 
self, not unimpressed, crouched between 
the shafts outside, and with my face at the 
window (the tiny window in front through 
which the bearer receives his orders) our 
heads were not six inches apart. 

"We've a good place," commenced Mur- 
ray irrepressibly, almost as soon as we were 
settled in our positions. "Hear the mus- 
ket-fire ahead! They'll be haling the 
Christians through the streets presently, 
and then remember you're a Brahmin, and 
your sympathy with the mob." 
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"Wm they kill them?" I asked, horri- 
fied. 

" It is highly probable. Indeed, why not ? 
From your own expressions an hour ago, 
the man who deserts his religion, deserves 
death. Well, this is one of those rare cases 
— By George! they're setting back already. 
Look out at your side window, and see what's 
starting them!" 

"I can't see," I answered, after an effort. 
*'Some one is standing against it." 

"Good enough! You're safe while the 
press lasts. I can see myself in a minute." 
He was Standing now, straining on tiptoe 
to overlook the crowd. 

"I think— they've — ^got them," he said 
slowly, a moment later. "Now for pande- 
monium." 

In the pause which followed an inde- 
scribable tumult filled the air, from which 
slowly I sorted the sounds according to 
their order; the rush and scuffle of thousands 
of sandaled feet, the fierce, stertorous breath- 
ing of excitement, the crack of musketry, 
the sharp "Hai! Hai!" of the victorious 
fa^latic, and, above it all, appallingly dis- 
tinct and clear, the shrieks of the victims! 
Then the first reflux of the mob swept past 
us, and the sense of hearing was merged in 
that of sight. 

The Christians were fighting still, though 
against inconceivable odds, fighting as men 
fight to whom defeat means death with tor- 
ture. Now and then a group was borne, 
still contending, even below the palanquin,^ 
but for the most part the actual conflict 
went on far beyond and only the fragments, 
the spoil of the victors, passed us by. 

After the first, I had dropped down on 
the floor, staring at the rabble outside in a 
half comatose condition. It is an awful 
thing to witness battle as a non-combatant. 
Hours seemed to pass before I heard a 
voice close beside me say, "They have 
pierced the inner sanctuary!" and at once 
a company of men burst through the crowd, 
bearing, tossed high above them, the body 
of a woman. 

Her face I could not see, but one round 
arm, heavy with silver bangles, hung at her 
side, and as she passed the rose-stained 
fingers clenched and tightened in a parox- 
ysm of fear. 

I saw, and reason left me. I sprang up from 
my place and wrenched and battered at the 
fixed door. I shouted threats to the deaf 
mob outside, and shrieked and prayed aloud 



in agony. Then the frenzy passed, and in- 
stantiy I was conscious of the cool stare 
of Murray. He had stopped close to the 
low window and was watching me much as 
the entomologist might watch his wretched 
insect writhing on its pin. 

"See here. Levin," he began, as soon as 
I was quiet, "you endanger both our Kves 
by such an outburst. I warned you — " 

" Be silent ! " I interrupted fiercely. " You, 
with your training and traditions, you let 
her pass within arm's reach and did not 
save her! Her blood be on your head; you 
are worse than the murderers!" 
He answered quite unmoved. 
"Worse than the murderers ? Why, I 
grant you that. Those murderers are really 
superior fellows from their own standpoint. 
As for the girl — oh, very well, I will be silent. 
Only try to get back your senses, my dear 
fellow." 

He turned away to watch the mob, and 
I remained, my head sunk in my hands, 
trying vainly to shut out both sight and 
sound. 

Of all that passed us by that day I have 
no wish to write. The afternoon shadows 
lengthened and the sun lost itself in a bank 
of western clouds, and still the horror went 
on uninterrupted, and still we watched 
motionless from our places. 
. "Why, they're looting the churches!" 
said Murray suddenly in a tone quite new 
to him, and following his gesture I saw 
where one in the mob, a grotesque figure 
in flowing vestments, danced and sang in 
triumph. Others bore altar dressings and 
lighted candles and, behind these, high 
above the press, towered the mighty cruci- 
fix. I am not a Romanist, but the sight 
sent my heart knocking at my throat. 

"It's a plot!" cried Murray excitedly, 
and his eyes were mere points of light; 
"they're doing it to make' the Catholics 
reveal themselves. I tell you it's a plot!" 
"But what does it matter?" I answered 
dully: "We're not Catholics." . — - 

"No, but one has a natural dislike to 
seeing good property — ^My God! I can't 
stand that!" He flung up his arms, hands 
clasped hke a diver, and plunged into the 
crowd. 

The cross had fallen to the earth, and one 
man ground his heel upon it; another, with 
an un imagined insult, spat in the pictured 
face. Then Murray reached them. Above 
the tumult I could hear his cry: 
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*'Back! stand back, you dogs!*' In his 
excitement he was speaking in English. 
**No, I will have no help! Don't lay your 
heathen hands upon it. Mother of God, 
assist me!" And again the great Christ 
wavered above the mob. 

But the weight was more than he could 
sustain. It toppled slowly back until it 
rested slantingly against the wall behind. So 
far the mob had looked on unresistingly. 
Thanks to his English, they believed it a 
renewal of their orgy of disdain. But now, 
when Murray's tall form sank from sight — 
and I divined that he had knelt before the 
symbol — ^an angry hissing murmur ran 
through the street from side to side, and all 
the crowd surged forward one impulsive 
step. 

It was this which roused him to his dan- 
ger. He was on his feet in an instant and 
peering over the heads of the people. 

"Stand back!" he shouted, this time in 
Chinese, and for a moment they obeyed 
him. Before the moment was over, he had 
found what he sought. 

"Chee!" he called sharply, and a man 
near the palanquin started violently from 
his attitude of spectator, ** Chee, come 
here!" 

** Murray!" cried the man and rushed for- 
ward, fighting his way with shoulder and 
elbow. But half way to the cross he stopped, 
doubt and hesitation chasing each other 
over his lean face. Murray encouraged 
him with voice and gesture. 

"Chee! You know me! Why, are you 
afraid? Come on, I say!" 

"What would you have?" asked the other, 
still hesitating. 

"This," he indicated the cross. "It is 
mine and I am going to take it away with 
me. Go and find me men to carry it." 

For a moment it seemed as if the very 
audacity of the proposal had proved its 
safeguard. The one called Chee again 
moved forward, though this time slowly, 
and the press, pushing and muttering, 
opened up a path before him. But a dozen 
stejDs from his destination he halted. 

"Well, what is it ? Don't you know me ? " 
sneered Murray at him, and the very breath 
of the mob was hushed to hear his answer. 
When it came its form was fatal. 

"I knev/ you," he said slowly, "when you 
scorned that sign" — I render freely, the 
words will not bear a translation — "as I 
did. I knew you when you believed with 



me that we could drive this Christian scum 
into the sea. But since the driving began 
I have not seen you. Where have you been ? 
What do you believe?" 

And, like the chorus in a devil's opera, 
from a dozen throats the question was 
hurled back. 

"WTiat do I believe?" repeated Murray. 
"You want to know? Well, I'll tell you." 

He looked down at the ground and up 
and around him. The men in the back 
ranks were already growling out their im- 
patience. From the end of the street, the 
roar of renewed plundering rolled up to us 
like a wave; everywhere was violence and 
death, and lust for death, and willingness to 
brave it for a faith's sake. Murray looked, 
and I swear a new soul came to the man. 
Up went his head and his clenched hands. 

"^I believe in God.'" He made his an- 
swer clearly. "*In God the Father, Maker 
of Heaven and Earth, and in his Son — ' " 
With an inexpressible sound of fury the 
mob was upon him. To most of them the 
words were meaningless, but not the dullest 
could mistake the tone and look. 

They 'swept upon him, eager and panting 
each to be first in the sweep of his long 
arms. And Murray met them, chanting 
the defiant paean of his new found faith: 

"*And the third day. He was raised from 
the dead; He ascended into Heaven and sit- 
teth on the right hand of God.' " 

In such a stress the creed was bom. He 
was raised. He did ascend. Surely the 
Christ, whom he had belied, doubted, scoffed 
at, and for whom he was to die, was with 
His martyr in that hour. 

I saw him clearly a moment later. He had 
shaken off his assailants and stood erect. 
His clothing and disguise were torn away 
and the blood flowed from a wound in his 
shoulder. He passed hb hand across his 
eyes like one awakening from sleep; he 
looked down at his mangled flesh. 

"'And I believe in the resurrection of the 
body: And in the life to come,' " he uttered 
slowly, and with the words fell forward to 
the ground. 

Then the mob closed in between; and one, 
who also believed these things and should 
have joyed in death for then* profession, 
grovelled upon the floor of the palanquin, 
sobbing aloud. For Murray was dead; 
he had died in the faith. And I yet lived, 
and was ashamed. And how was I to re- 
gain the Embassy? 
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A '' DEPARTMEJ^T STORE'' OP EDUCATION 



BY MARTIN M. FOSS 



undergraduate of the 

University of Chicago 

stood in the Yard at Har- 

rard. His companion, a 

Harvard senior, pointed 

)ut the loved points of 

interest. 

" That is Massachusetts 

Hall there, built in 1720 — Revolutionary 

troops quartered there before the battle of 

Bunker Hill. Many famous men have lived 

there. The next is Harvard Hall, built on 

the site of the original building, where John 

Harvard's library was kept until the big 

fire. The next two are Hollis and Stough- 

ton. John Adams and John Quincy Adams 

lived there. Charles Sumner occupied that 

room in Holworthy." 

And so the Harvard man recounted the 
traditions dear to every son of Cambridge. 
The Chicago man listened for a time, and 
then broke in, 

" Shucks ! Out in Chicago University we 
wouldn't use those buildings for stables." 
The University of Chicago has no tra- 



ditions. Even the time-honored class 
names — Freshman, Sophomore, Junior and 
Senior — have been abandoned. Courses are 
"Majors" or "Minors," class divisions have 
been dissolved in the merry-go-round of 
"quarters," into which the year has been 
divided, and education has been reduced to 
a business. 

The University of Chicago is as tradition- 
less as a department store — as traditionless, 
yet as effective; as free from the clinging ivy 
and moss of educational phraseology and 
custom as the "Fair" and the "Boston 
Store" of a hundred cities. It is the " depart- 
ment store," and the "trust" of education; a 
veritable octopus in its far-reaching efficiency 
and boundless plans. 

There is no slur in this comparison. 
Twenty-five years ago the department store, 
in so far as it had developed up to that time, 
was the laughing-stock of the merchants 
whom it has now driven to the side streets, 
or the wall. A summary of the arguments 
which these merchants advanced against 
the possible success of such concerns wouldn't 
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be very different from a Harvard man*s 
characterization of the University of Chicago. 
Education, to an Eastern student, is so closely 
associated with tradition and custom that 
few ever rise above the tangle. 

A- student may enter the University in 
October. Perhaps by January his funds 
are low, or disaster to the family purse makes 
it necessary for him to abandon, temporarily, 
his educational ambitions. The inviolable 



ture study departments, for the work to be 
continued away from Hyde Park, in so far as 
the nature of the coiu^es will permit. 

President Harper believed that education 
should be adapted to modem business re- 
quirements, not to mediaeval traditions; that 
it should be placed within reach of as many 
as possible; that it should be a matter of 
business, not solely of culture. 

The inevitable result was a university 



WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER 

The builder of the University of Chicago^ and 
its president until his deaths January tothy igoti 



unity of classes in the East would make his 
three months' work dead loss, so far as credit 
toward a degree is concerned. Not so at 
Chicago. When affairs are favorable or 
when the individual work has earned money 
enough to enable the student to go on, he 
may take up the broken thread where he left 
it, and he is not compelled to start with those 
who are beginning where he began nor to 
wait for an October opening. It is possible, 
too, through the correspondence and lec- 



built on new lines. The marvel of this 
work lies in the stupendous growth, in thir- 
teen years, from nothing to the third largest 
university in the United States. The in- 
terest in its story is in the romance of the 
business achievement. As an industrial 
success (without considering its educational 
accomplishments) its history is unmatched 
in the business world — business, because 
business principles guide the scheme and 
management as siurely as they do the great 
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trust from which its wealth had come. There 
is a wonderful parallel between this great 
college, built in a decade, and the colossal 
proportions of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, and there is a fascinating and not 
derogatory similarity in the spirit and 
growth of the two. 

And such a university! It is not alone 
in nomenclature that tradition has been 
abandoned. The whole scheme of calendar, 
instruction and awards is revolutionary. 
The University grinds on night and day, 
summer and winter, without regard to the 
conventions of education. You can enter 
the University of Chicago at almost any 
moment; you can leave when duty calls or 
money nms short, but you do not lose your 
standing. You can stay there one year and 
gain your degree by three years more of 
correspondence. You can take your winter 
work in Florida, and your sununer work in 
Canada through "affiliated universities." 
At some day, not far distant, you can travel 
abroad while you carry on your work. 

There are four "quarters," each divided 
into terms, with only slight vacations be- 
tween. You can enter in any quarter, and 
degrees are given to those who have com- 
pleted the prescribed work, at the end of 
each quarter. 

What of graduations, commencements and 
alumni banquets? Why, Chicago has them 
four times a year! What of the loved social 
gatherings of early summer in other univer- 
sities? Chicago has them four times a 
year! 

These are only trifling evidences of the 
enterprise and revolutionary character of the 
University of Chicago. The force which 
welded the oil interests through gigantic 
pipe lines and refineries is matched by the 
daring which flung tradition to the winds 
and built a university based on the require- 
ments of business life, of modem civiliza- 
tion, of the West. Was there a germ of 
energy on those gold bonds which men now 
call a "taint*'? 

Rockefeller as an industrial king was 
matched by Harper as an educational leader; 
and the progress of the University — progress 
is too slow a word for its marvelous 
growth — is unequaled in any industry. 
There was plenty of money, limitless energy, 
and there will be more money so long as the 
University grows. That is Rockefeller's one 
restriction. 

Yet there is solidity in everything at Chi- 



cago. It is as unlike the World's Fair which 
was built around it as a stone building is 
unlike a tent. The organization is planned 
for a growth far beyond the present. The 
numerous activities are classified and con- 
trolled like the branches of a perfectly or- 
ganized business house. The parts work 
together as concertedly as the "wheels and 
cogs of a perfect machine. 

At any great Eastern university a man 
must enter at the opening of the fall term. 
His work, though largely a matter of in- 
dividual choice, must be conducted with the 
others of his class. He must attend through 
the year, to the following June, and any 
lapse, generally speaking, even of a month 
at the end, will make it impossible for him 
to receive credit for what he has done. 

To get his degree he must go four years, 
and when Harvard recently made it possible 
for a man to accomplish this in three, through 
President Eliot's influence, there was such- 
a howl from Harvard graduates as almost 
to upset the scheme. Of what import was 
it that a man should save one year against 
the overwhelmingly important factor of 
class spirit and the preservation of class 
unities? A man would start, of course, as 
a freshman, and be a sophomore with the 
same men, but he would finish his work as a 
junior, or would he be a senior? There 
was the rub. A tradition was disturbed 
and a howl followed. Necessarily the Chi- 
cago university's classes lack uniformity. A 
man mjty get a decree, yet never have had 
a single class «vith its distinguishing numerals 
'q7 or '09. It is yet to be proven that the 
purpose of higher education is defeated 
thereby. 

A glance at a few of the departments into 
which this great University is divided, shows 
something of its activities. And in all such 
glances it must be remembered that the 
University of Chicago was opened for in- 
struction in 1892, less than fourteen years 
ago. 

The Graduate Schools, which include 
every department of instruction in which 
non-professional work is done, are: The 
Divinity School, the Swedish Divinity 
School, the Dano-Norwegian Theological 
Seminary — these last for the instruction of 
ministers to preach to the Swedes, Danes 
and Norwegians; the Law School, the Med- 
ical School, the School of Education, the 
Junior and Senior Colleges, divided into the 
Colleges of Liberal Arts, Literatiure, Science, 
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Commerce and Administration, Education, 
lleligious and Social Science, and the Uni- 
versity College. 

Then there are the "affiliated'* schools 
and colleges, the Lecture-Study Depart- 
ment, the Correspondence-Study Depart- 
ment, the Library Department, the Labora- 
tory and Museum Departments, and the 
University Press, publishing thirteen maga- 
zines, which controls the departments of 
publishing, book manufacturing, laboratory 
supplies and retail bookselling. In itself 
this Press is a great business institution. 

The organization is unmatched among 
the universities of the world. Yet in Presi- 
dent Harper's plans all this was but a start — 
the mere foundations for the university of 
the future. 

Nor are these departments mere names. 
Each has a well-equipped organization with 
special relations to the trustees, each is held 
for a given amount of growth, and it may be 
of interest to point out that while the schools 
of theology in almost every denomination 
have been losing ground in recent years, 
Chicago has forged ahead. Whatever Presi- 
dent Harper undertook he carried through. 

Newness in education has never been a 



mark of worth. New as this university is, 
there are men in every department who 
represent the best brains available. They 
have been drawn from every college and 
school in the world. Money is a power in 
education. 

It would be instructive to dwell upon the 
curious phraseology of Chicago's revolution- 
ary organization. A student or a graduate 
of an older college would hardly know, from 
the official register, usually called a cata- 
logue by other universities, that he was 
reading of an educational institution. The 
abandonment of the class terms has been 
mentioned. But this is not all. In six 
"quarters" out of the first two years (men 
are expected to take one "quarter" a year 
off for a vacation) those who have com- 
pleted a given amount of work, eighteen 
"majors," to quote from this new language 
of education, receive the title of " Associate." 
This completes the Junior College. Eight- 
een "majors" more complete the "Senior 
College," when a man or woman receives 
the degree which his work warrants. The 
degrees are not unlike those of other univer- 
sities. 

The University of Chicago might have 
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been unique in its organization; it would not 
have been great without an efficient and stu- 
j>endous activity along well-conceived lines. 

It is, however, in the unusual features that 
President Harper showed the true greatness 
of his educational foresight. He took down 
the barriers which kept hundreds of men 
and women from college when he made it 
possible to' study a quarter, leave the uni- 
versity and return, whenever possible, for 
further work. 

But this did not allow for all conditions 
of ambitious young men and women, and 
education for them was in President Harper's 
plan. So the Lecture-Study Department 
gives instruction to hundreds of clerks and 
laboring folk every evening. And this work 
can be counted toward a degree. 

But not all of these young men live in 
and about Chicago. So there is a Corre- 
sp)ondence-Study Department. In this the 
work of every course that can be taught by 
mail is carried on. The instruction is by 
the same men who give the regular lectures 
at Hyde Park, covers the same ground and 
counts for the same number of majors or 
minors as the case may be. A man is only 
required to do a year's work in attendance. 



And when it was found that the rigors of 
Lake Michigan winds were too much for 
frail young women and men, the John B. 
Stetson University of Florida was affiliated, 
so that winter work might be carried on 
under genial skies. Verily education is 
adapted to the needs of the students. 

There are grades of this system of affil- 
iation both for schools and colleges. The 
underlying principle is to make the methods, 
the instruction, the standards of scholar- 
ships and the examinations, identical in 
the affiliated schools, and at Chicago. 
The affiliated school becomes a branch 
house, free in government to a great de- 
gree, but entirely overshadowed. Schools 
are required to build their material into a 
shape to fit Chicago. The advantages are 
well divided: the small college gains in 
strength, prestige and faculty; it loses its 
individuality. The small school becomes 
a well-regulated feeder for the great Uni- 
versity. They all share the prosperity of 
the main office. Their benefits are those 
of the struggling factory, absorbed by its 
great rivals. Yet here there are none of 
the tactics of commercial warfare. 

When schools and colleges are not will- 
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ing to be affiliated, they become "cooper- 
ative," which constitutes a sort of second 
cousinship to the University of Chicago. 
Hundreds of schools and colleges, many 
of them important, are now in the Chicago 
family. The famous "comers" in wheat 
on the Chicago Exchange were never more 
daring and successful than President Har- 
per's conception of education. Thus has 
business supplanted tradition in this great 
university of the West. 

The abandonment of tradition was as 
daring as it was t>'pical, and nowhere could 
it have been accomplished so fittingly as 
Chicago. Chicago is of the West, and to 
us, to-day, the West is the land of innova- 
tion and revolution — as it has ever been in 
the world. Educational standards, in all 
ages, have come from the East — yet only 
to a New Yorker or a New Englander, most 
provincial of people, is Chicago, West; they 
take no account of the millions of men and 
women of our own nation to whom Chicago 
is far east. Chicago is called "West" in 
this article because its life is typical of 
the great, hustling life of the Western 
country. 

The small farms of New England, the 
family crops of vegetables and hay, sup- 
port numerous colleges of age and worth. 
The broad reaches of the Mississippi 
Valley, the ver}' scale of Western life, de- 
mands a different method. Imagine a 



steam plow, a triplex reaper, on a rocky, 
valley-cut Maine farm. Is the plow-boy a 
sweet tradition to you? Do you like to 
think of the barefoot lad who goes up the 
shady lane, at sundown, for the cows? 
Then you love tradition, and the ranches 
of the West are commercial to you. 

That is the spirit which President Har- 
per abandoned. He has written of the 
barbaric customs of hazing, of the lawless 
traditions of students denying the authority 
of police on the campus, defying law, 
breaking up theatrical performances with 
rowdyish celebrations — in general of the 
habit of college men (in imiversities of 
tradition) of regarding themselves as special 
beings, untrammeled by the restraints of 
ordinary citizens. The spirit of youth 
is not crushed out in Chicago, but the 
spirit of the University does much to re- 
strain it. 

Yet President Harper did not abandon 
tradition, for the sensation it would make. 
Your scoffing Easterner would say, "How 
can there be tradition at Chicago? It 
has reached only the age of thirteen." But 
his reasoning is fallacious. The University 
of Chicago is unique in its abandonment 
of educational traditions which have ruled 
universities for centuries. 

The first step, the conception of the idea, 
dates back sixteen years. From the reso- 
lutions passed in 1889, to the incorporation 
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in 1890, the opening for instruction in 1892, Did the amazing energy of Harper appeal 
and the present position as third university to the Oil King? Did Harper h}^notize 
in this country, is a wonderful story of him? Rockefeller's habits of business and 
business activity. There is not a man or modes of action do not indicate these 
wom^n at Chicago's university who was not solutions. Rockefeller has taken the in- 
born before its doors were opened for in- itiative, asking what was needed, vitally 
structidn. There is not a student who interested in his pet. 
went there because his father did. It is And far, very far, from being a "good 
a university of fact, not tradition. There imcle," he has been a most exacting guar- 
is not even an attempt made to date the dian. He has given millions to develop a 
foundation back* to die old University of university.- He insists that the university 
Chicago, which it supplanted, nor to the be developed. Freely as he has poured 
Union Theological Seminary, which ^ it his money into the coffers of the Board of 
absorbed. The University of Chicago has Trustees, he has watched its expenditure 
no traditions, and it borrowed none. as if it were an investment. Even now, 

Instead, it stands frankly before the when the University stands as a model of 

world with the following statement in its effective organization, agents of Mr. Rocke- 

historical sketch: feller are working in every department 

to make sure that there are no leakages. 

In recognition of the peculiar relation of Mr to reorganize weak parts, and, above alL 

Rockefeller to the institution, the Board of .^ ^^^^2. „ jj^j ^^^a/ 

Trustees has enacted that on the seal, letter- ^^JL^P^'J ^^^^^ J'^^^^^^ . ,, ,, 

heads, and all official publications of the Uni- The Standard Oil Company itself could 

versity, the title shall read : not have developed an enterprise with 

greater speed. "Resolved upon*' in 1880, 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO incorporated in 1890, opened for instruction 

Founded by John D. Rockefeller. in 1892, it stands now third in point of 

numbers, and preeminently first in rate of 

The University is Baptist in influence, growth, 

though non-sectarian in its general de- And what of the man who accomplished 

partments. This accounts for the seed this? President Harper was as remarkable 

sown in Rockefeller's mind. What caused as his university. He was a man who would 

its development into a $15,000,000 plum? have made the Wanamakers, the Strauses, 

Ask Mr. Rockefeller. He alone can tell, the Fields, the Siegels struggle for a place, 
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had he entered the arena of business. He 
was a man who would have planned, and 
doubtless developed, a railroad combina- 
tion to which our present consolidations 
would have been as feeders and branch 
roads. But he had a passion for teaching. 

He was preeminently a teacher. Even a 
few months ago, when a dread disease made 
necessary what was feared would be a fatal 
operation, he clung to his work to the last. 
On the afternoon of the ordeal he heard 
his son's lesson in Hebrew, while he waited 
for the doctors. In all the tremendous 
detail of a college president's life he never 
relinquished this branch of his work. His 
name was down for many courses. Teaching 
was his recreation, as well as his passion. 

Bom in New Concord, Ohio, fifty-one 
years ago, a graduate of Muskingum College, 
he was successively the head of Masonic 
College, the preparatory department of 
Denison University, the department of 
Hebrew at the Baptist Union Theological 
Seminary, the department of Semitic Lan- 
guages and Biblical Literature at Yale, 
and the principal of Chautauqua. He re- 
ceived degrees from more universities and 
colleges than perhaps any living American. 
And in the years of the Chicago university's 
development he found time to serve two 
years as a member of the Board of Edu- 
cation of Chicago. 

His work at Chautauqua was most dis- 
tinctive. Had not the larger field of Chicago 
opened to him, he might have made Chau- 
tauqua the great national university. His 
plans for it were boundless, his accomplish- 
ments remarkable, and his hand aided its 
progress to the last. 

Those who knew him in Chautauqua 
days have pictiu-es in their minds of a 
vigorous personality, full of energy but 
lacking in dignity. When one course was 
over he would mount his bicycle, to save 
time, and with his arms stuffed with books 
and papers, his frock coat flying, his tall 
hat jammed on the back of his head, he 
would race across the grounds to new duties. 

He was not a very different man from this 
at Chicago. The spirit which made it easy 
to abandon tradition could have little re- 
spect for conventions. Easy of approach, 
genial, thoroughly democratic, he presented 



a marked contrast to many other American 
educators. 

He was a man of brains and executive 
power. He was not a man of culture, as 
we understand the word. True as steel, 
he cared httle for the outward forms — the 
shadows of his oflSce. 

With his pen he was singularly courteous, 
as he was in person, and both his writings 
and his -public speaking were marked by 
more logic than finish, more lucidity than 
refinement. 

Yet both as a speaker and a writer he was 
singularly lacking in those qualities which 
one looks for in a temperament of so much 
energy and directness. 

And, above all, he was little understood. 
No phase of that "journalism" which has 
been dubbed "yellow'' is more pernicious 
than the persistent building of cartoons, 
both in line and words, of men who are 
prominent in affairs. President Harper 
suffered much in popular esteem from this 
evil. The very radicalism of his methods, 
his support by Rockefeller, and the fancied 
relation between them, gave the news- 
papers this chance. With such a ground- 
work it took but a few injudicious theories 
on the part of his associates to give the 
University an entirely false color. Nor 
are the sensational papers alone guilty of 
the continuation of this error. 

The University of Chicago stands, to- 
day, as a marvel of industrial and edu- 
cational development. It is thorough, busi- 
ness-like and perfectly adapted to its field. 
But far from being sensational in itself 
it is as little given to self-advertising, to 
freaks for publicity, as any in the country. 
It is not dignified — youth rarely is. Presi- 
dent Harper had none of the poise of Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard. But President 
Eliot is a Puritan, head of a Puritan col- 
lege. He was bred in the traditions of 
Harvard and New England. Without dis- 
turbing these sacred ornaments he has 
made Harvard the leading university of 
America. President Harper might have 
given Harvard its growth. He could not 
have maintained its dignity. President Eliot 
could not have developed Chicago Um'- 
versity. He is of New England. President 
Harper was of Chicago, and the West. 
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> HE Twins were five years 
old; and on a certain 
beautiful September af- 
ternoon of their happy, 
busy little lives, they 
wandered, hand in hand, 
to their father's room as 
he sat writing. They 
waited for a few moments, because mother 
had always told them never to distiurb him 
at his work. It was a wonderful book he 
was writing, and when it was finished he 
would read to them why the flowers have 
colors, and where the wild birds build their 
nests, and how the salmon sometimes live 
in the salt water and sometimes in the fresh. 
Presently he looked up at them and 
smiled. 

"Well, kiddies, "he said, "what is it now ? " 
Cynthia spoke: "Mother says we've 
been very good to-day; so, may we go where 
we want to?" 

" Of course you may, you quaint little peo- 
ple," he answered, "and as soon as I've 
finished, I'll come and look for you. Good- 
by." 

Perhaps it would have been wiser if he 
had asked where their desired haven might 
be, but he was intent on finishing a chapter, 
and supposed that their mother knew. 

But Cynthia and Arthur left the library, 
their little hearts beating all the faster for 
the joy they felt. A mile away, on the hill, 
stood a great gray house surrounded by a 
high wall. It appeared so remote to the 
tiny children, and so vast, that all the fairy 



tales they heard seemed to have for the in- 
evitable mysterious castle, this great gray 
house on the hill. They had peopled it with 
prisoned princesses, and the grounds, where 
the country folk said mastiffs roamed at 
night, were full of dragons and other strange 
animals. They had often begged for per- 
mission to explore this fascinating house, 
but had never been allowed to do so for 
fear of the caretaker's dogs. And now, all 
unwittingly, their father had given them the 
key to the mystery. 

Outside the library door they discussed 
the situation. 

"I shall take my sword," said Arthur 
valiantly, girding on a tiny blade; "mother 
says dragons always live imdemeath castles." 

Cynthia's blue eyes sparkled. " Oh, yes," 
she cried, "cos then you can rescue me when 
I'm carried away to the dungeon." 

There were many obstacles for the chil- 
dren to overcome before they could reach 
the gray house, and once or twice they lost 
their way, so it was nearly seven o'clock 
when they came^ to the big bronze gates. 
They could see that all the garden paths 
had been newly cleaned, and the big gate 
stood ajar. After being empty for some 
years, the house had been sold, and lacked 
the ^vild, forgotten air they anticipated. 
But it was somber enough to awe them, 
and the sound of a dog's distant baying 
made Cynthia cling to her brother's arm. 
"Oh, Arthur," she said, "get your sword 
ready, to rescue me at once if the dragon 
comes." 
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"As quick as I can," said the hero; "but 
you see, Cynthia, I'm not very big yet." 

" But the dragons always get lulled," said 
his sisto: sympathetically. 

Very big the house seemed to them as they 
neared it, and the absolute lack of sound 
almost frightened them. 

*'I think we ought to go home," said 
Arthur; "there isn't any dragons here." 

"Oh, no/' said Cynthia, feeling certain 
of rescue under any conditions; "we must 
go all over the house. We may find lovely 
things." 

Artoir brightewed up. "Will there ^ he 
any engines?" he asked hopefully. 

"Princes and princesses," said Cynthia 
with dignity, "don't play with silly old en- 
gines." 

Arthur paused a moment, and then, 
putting on a bold front, stepped through 
an open French window into a very large 
room. Their little feet made no noise on 
the heavy Persian rug, and, unobserved, 
they saw an old man sipping coffee as he 
sat - at the . dinner-table. Arthur, after a 
swift glance, felt much relieved, and re- 
marked, "Why, it's only a man, Cynthia I" 

The old man looked up, startled, and 
the girl turned to her brother. "Yes, he's 
just an old man, and not handsome enough 
for a. prince." 

Their tones indicated deep disappoint- 
ment. 

The old man, who was very tall and 
heavily built, frowned at them. He knew 
nothing of children, and, knowing nothing, 
thought . he disliked them, and classed 
them with lapdogs and similar nvdsances. 

"Gk) away, you children," he said. 

They looked at him opeurmouthed, for 
they had not been accustomed to being 
spoken to in anything but gentle tones. 
Seeing them make no motion to obey him, 
the old man struck the table with his clenched 
fist. "Go away," he repeated. 

To his astonishment they burst into 
laughter. "Do that again,'' they said. 

•*Do what?" he demanded. 

"Make the cups jump," answered Ar- 
thur. 

He looked at them for a moment. " What 
do you want ? " he asked. 

"We came to kill the dragon," said 
Cynthia, readier df tongue than her brother. 
"Is there one here, please?" 

"Only me," retorted the old man, with 
something like a smile. 



' Cynthia looked at him critically. "I 
don't think Arthur could kill you," she said, 
"you're too big. Isn't he, Arthur?" 

Arthur agreed readily. "It wouldn't be 
fighting fair," he said. 

Then without taking any more notice of 
him, the twins commenced a thorough ex- 
ploration of the room. There were fvirs, 
and bronzes and ivories, and things more 
wonderful than they had ever dreamed of, 
and as they exclaimed over the wonder of it 
all, the old man watched them in silence. 

"Curious animals, children," he thought, 
and » hiS mind, went back tothose days thirty 
years ago, when his only child had been a 
boy about the age of this little stranger who 
made himself so much at home. Then he 
thought about the boy as he grew up; and, 
finally, the last scene came back to him — 
when he drove the boy, a grown man then, 
penniless from his home because he chose 
to marry another woman than the one his 
imperious father desired. When his son 
went, happiness closed its door to him, and 
even the amassing of money was losing its 
charm. 

He was awakened from these reveries by 
Cynthia's voice. "Poor old man ! " she said, 
"poor old man!" 

He pulled his hand away, not roughly, 
but decidedly. "Why do you say that?" 

"You've been crying," she returned 
gravely; "look." 

"Tut, tut!" he exclaimed, "nonsense." 

But all the same there was a telltale tear 
on his sleeve. 

"You haven't told me who you are," he 
said. 

"I am Cynthia, and this is Arthur." 

She shook hands gravely, and Arthur fol- 
lowed suit. He had discarded his tin 
sword for a priceless Chinese ivory simitar. 

It was a very difficult conversation, the 
old man thought. He was utterly at a loss 
what to do or say. 

But Cynthia, after a whispered conversa- 
tion with her brother, broke the silence. 
"Please, can we have some warm milk?" 
she asked. 

It was the old man's first impulse to ring 
for the servants, but he hoped to get rid 
of his \'Lsitors without letting the servants 
know of their intrusion. He determined 
to give them milk and send them home, for 
he saw nothing strange in sending such 
young children into the growing dark- 



ness. 
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They pulled chairs to the table, and sat 
one each side of him. 

There was plenty of milk, now almost 
cold, in the silver jug, and he handed a 
cup to the boy, who made a wry face on 
tasting it. " Sugar," was his brief command. 
They finished the milk between them, and 
enjoyed some dessert. Then, when he was 
beginning to doubt whether it would be kind 
to let them go home through the darkness 
unprotected, they made a fresh demand. 



"Then tell us something real," said 
Cynthia. 

*' Something about engines," interjected 
Arthur. 

The old man looked at the boy in a kindlier 
fashion. ** Engines?" he said, "do you 
like engines ? " 

"Father says he's perfeckly ridiclus 
about them," said Cynthia. 

But the old man made up the most won- 
derful engine story they had ever heard, 



"Now," said Cynthia, dragging him to 
a big chair, "Arthur will sit on the tiger rug, 
and I will sit on your lap." 

"But what shall I do?" cried the dis- 
mayed old man. 

"You shall tell as a nice story, and then 
we will go home." 

Arthur lay at his feet, resting on the head 
of a tiger, and Cynthia, in no wise afraid of 
him, twined her little arms around his neck. 

And as he looked at their fresh faces so 
near his, he knew that he had missed that 
great pleasure which only the love and 
knowledge of little children can give to men. 
For a minute he could not trust himself to 
speak. Then, with an effort, he said, "But 
I don't know any stories." 



all about the strange things that are inside 
locomotives and what makes them go; and 
he captured Cynthia's heart by making the 
engines bring carloads of dolls to a beautiful 
princess who lived in a tower. 

As he neared the end of his story, he was 
aware they were asking fewer questions, and 
as he came to a triumphant finish he saw 
they were both asleep. 

He had never experienced a keener grati- 
fication than that which now took possession 
of him. His financial triumphs seemed 
trifling beside his success with these children. 
Had he not given them warm milk, told 
them an interesting story, and so won their 
confidence that they slept without the 
slightest fear? 
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A few minutes later, he heard a step on the 
garden path, and a man entered by the open 
window — a tall pleasant-faced man of five 
and thirty, with hair thinning and turning 
gray at the temples. 

"I must apologize for entering thus," he 
began, "but I have lost my two children; 
they were seen by the lodge-keeper to enter 
your grounds, and I pi(ied up my little 
girl's hat outside this window. Are they 
here?" 

The brilliantly lighted room for the mo- 
ment obscured his sight, and he saw neither 
the boy sleeping on the rug, nor the girl 
gathered in the old man's arms. 

"I have them here, Richard," answered 
the old man in his deep, gruff voice; "be 
quiet, or you will wake them up." 

The younger man started back in aston- 
ishment, his face wearing a sterner look. 

"When you drove me from your home, 
sir," he said, " I swore never to enter a house 
which sheltered you; and I had no idea that 
you were within a thousand miles of me. I 
came for my children and " 

VAnd found your father." The old man 
smiled grimly. "You are in luck, Richard." 

The younger man commenced to speak, 
but was waved down impatiently. 

"Don't talk loud. You don't seem to 
understand that children need sleep." 

The father stared in astonishment. Here 
were his children sleeping happily, and his 
father telling him he did not understand 
their needs. 

"He's going to be an engineer," said the 
old man a minute later, indicating the sleep- 
ing boy; "that's what I wanted you to be, 
instead of studying birds, insects, and that 
kind of rubbish. Sit down, Richard. There's 
cold bkick coffee. I gave the children all 
the milk." 



"You gave them milk?" said the other 
incredulously. 

* ' And why not ? " snapped his father. * * Are 
you the only one to understand children?" 

There was triumph in his tone as he added, 
"I may tell you that they both said I pre- 
pared it better than even their mother did." 

His son smiled. "How many lumps did 
you put in?" he asked. 

"Seven in Cynthia's cup and nine in 
Arthur's." 

"Good heavens I" cried their father, 
"two is all they are allowed." 

"To think," said the old man, apostro- 
phizing space, "that he doesn't know how 
to feed his own children! Richard, you 
never had much sense. Tell me this much: 
are you sorry for your disobedience?" 

"I'm proud of it," said the other. "I did 
the first good thing in my life when I mar- 
ried my wife." 

The old man did not answer him for a 
time. When he did, he spoke of another 
subject. He pointed to Cynthia's ears. 

" Did you ever see anything so shell-like ? " 
he asked. "I don't know where she gets 
such pretty ears from. All the women of 
our family have ugly ones." 

"They are her mother's," said the other 
briefly. 

"Has your wife the same eyes and ex- 
pression ? " 

"Yes," said his son. 

A few seconds later, the old man stood 
up, very carefully, lest he should awaken the 
child. 

"You take the engineer," he told his son, 
"I'll take the little princess." 

"What are you going to do with her?" 
asked the other, wondering. 

"I'm going to take her to my daughter," 
he answered. 
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AUTHOR OP ** THB BIOGRAPHY OF A TRAIRIB GIRL/' " BUBNAS NOCHBS," BTC. 



Synopsis of Precbding Parts : Evan Lancaster, a cross-grained « crippled ex-section boss of a Texas 
railroad and an " irreconciled " Confederate, minutes in a prairie-schooner with his daughters, Dallas and 
Marylyn, from their native sage-bush plains to tne fertile valley of the Missouri. They put up a rough 
shack opposite a military post, and Dallas plows the virgin soil. John Lounsbury, an Easterner, owner of 
a store and cattle ranch, tells them a survey line for a railroad will touch their place. Lancaster, who has 
nerlected to file a claim for the land, goes to the land-office, to find a prior claim on it. Should the claimant 
fan to appear at the end of six months, Lancaster will own the tract, but they live in dread of his coming. 
The troops return from a campaign, with captive Indians. One of these, an outcast from his tribe, is 
befriended by Dallas. Lancaster starts again, with the venerable missionary, David Bond, to file his claim. 
During his absence. Nick Matthews, vicious and brutal, a professional gambler and bully, arrives, claims 
the land, and orders the defenceless girls to leave the shack within ten imnutes. 

DC 

A HAND IN THE FUN 



^HAT under the shining 
J sun!" exclaimed Louns- 
|s bury, spilling ground cof- 
^ fee into his boot-tops. 
5 A pung was passing the 
^ grocery — a green pung 
P drawn by a milk-white 
horse. On its quilt- 
padded seat were two men. Above them, 
as they slowly proceeded, sagged a high 
board cross. 

Lounsbury's neighbors were also watch- 
ing the strange sight. At the windows of 
the bunk- house opposite and at the openings 
of other buildings near were faces, wide 
with good-natured grins. As Lounsbury 
turned to the travelers again, his own mouth 
curved in a smile. 

But, all at once, he sobered. The pung 
was now so far away that the backs of the 
men were presented to him; between them 
were the curved tops of a pair of crutches. 

He started at a run up the street. His 
race, bareheaded, increased the laughter 
of those who were still watching. They 
yelled to him boisterously: "Sic' 'em, 
Bud!" "SelPemsomethin',Johnl" "Drag 
'em back an' skin 'em I" But the store- 
keeper was deaf. Each yard made him 
more certain of the identity of one traveler. 
He gained rapidly on the pung. At the 
edge of the camp, he stopped it. 

Lancaster spoke first, for Lounsbury was 
too spent. "Wal? Wal?" he said crab- 
bedly. 



"Excuse me," panted the other; "ex- 
cuse me, but I see you're headed from home. 
I wondered — I thought maybe I could do a 
turn for the young ladies while you're gone. " 

For a moment the section-boss did not 
reply. He was still smarting over Dallas's 
generalship, and, if anything, was more 
disgusted and rebellious than when he left 
the shack. His lids lowered. His lip curled. 

"You understand, I'm sure," Lounsbury 
hastened to say. "I thought they might 
be alone, that " 

"Thank y'," answered Lancaster, snap- 
ping out each word; "thank y', they is 
alone. An' you'll oblige me a dam sight 
by leavin' 'em thet way." He settled him- 
self in his seat. "Git ap!" he said to Shad- 
rach. The pung slipped slowly on. 
" As Lounsbury retraced his steps, the few 
who saw him were discreetly silent. For 
the camp knew that there were rare moments 
when it was best to give him a wide berth. 

The interview in the trough of the drift 
was so brief that David Bond was shut out 
of it. But had he been given a chance to 
speak, the result might have been the same. 
The section-boss had been mute all the way 
to Clark's. So David Bond had no means 
of connecting the companion of his journey 
north with the fortunes of the Lancasters. 
As they left Lounsbury behind, he even 
found some censure in his heart for the 
store-keeper. 

"You were quite right," he said, flicking 
Shadrach gently. "That young man should 
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pay no visit to your daughters while you are 
absent. Yet" — ^he could not refrain from 
putting a reproof where it seemed due — 
"yet I regret your manner of addressing 
him, your oath " 

Lancaster glared. " Oh, you' grandmother's 
tortoise-shell catl" he said wrathfuUy. For 
several hours he added nothing to this. 

Back in his store, Lounsbury was mixing 
brown sugar with white, oolong tea with a 
green variety, and putting thread in the 
pickle-barrel. Simultaneously, he was tor- 
turing himself. Had the section-boss left 
home with no danger threatening — But — 
the green pung was undoubtedly bound for 
Bismarck. W^t was it that had suddenly 
made him see the necessity of attending to 
the claim? Along with this came self- 
arraignment. After all, he should have told 
Lancaster. 

He buckled on his pistol-belt and pad- 
locked the door. "I don't care whether 
the old man likes it or not," he declared 
aloud, "I'm going down there." 

When the ten minutes he had allotted 
were past, Matthews made a great show of 
putting away his watch and took a last pull 
at the whisky-flask. The bottle disposed of, 
he walked down the drift to the warped door 
and rapped a staccato. No answer was 
retiumed. Again he rapped, and more 
imperatively. Again, no answer. He 
pushed back his hat and applied an ear to 
the latch-hole. Then he heard long, in- 
frequent sobs, like those of a child who, 
though almost asleep, is yet sorrowing. 
Between the sobs, punctuating them fiercely, 
soimded the prolonged sucking-in of breath.. 

"Might as well stop yer bawlin' an' 
squallin', " called Matthews. " Time's up ! " 

Getting no reply, he altered his tactics. 
Shading his face with his slim fingers, he 
looked in. He could not see the girls. 
What he could see was — ^from the south 
window — the gaudy Navajo blankets, and 
nearer, two partly filled sacks, some harness 
and the seat of a wagon. The other win- 
dow afforded a better view. " Looks mighty 
comfortable," he said as he contemplated 
it. There was a hearth with its dying fire; 
in front of it were circling benches and a 
thick buffalo-skin rug; above was a mantel 
piled with calico-covered books; a freshly 
scrubbed table stood in the farther comer 
beneath a dish-cupboard, which was made 
of a dry-goods box; to the left of this — high 



up on the log wall — ^were a couple of 
pegs. 

It was these that finally riveted Matthews's 
attention and brought him to a temporary 
halt. "Cxot th'.gim down!" he exclaimed. 
He quickly dropped on all fours. "That 
biggest one 'd no more mind pumpin' lead 
into me than nothin'" he declared, wagging 
his head wisely. "I could tell that b> the 
shine in her eyes. " He crawled around the 
comer. 

Behind the lean-to, he came to several 
conclusions: It would be useless to try 
to get in by either window; both were 1 igh 
and small; the best spot for an attack was 
the door. Unless he was hard pressed, he 
must not shoot; women were concerned, 
and the fort or Clark's might be stirred to 
unreasonable retaliation in their name; 
for example, there was that poor devil of a 
cow-puncher at Dodge who had been riddled 
simply for slapping his wife! Obviously, 
the shack must be occupied without the 
shedding of blood. But what of his safety ? 
"I'll jus' have t' chance it," he said, and 
hunted for something to use as a battering- 
ram. 

Not a pole, not even a piece of board, 
could he find. Disgruntled, but not dis- 
couraged, he crawled back to the front of 
the cabin and closely examined the door. 
"I thought sol" he declared joyfully. Rain 
and snow had swelled the thick boards of 
which it was built; but through the nar- 
row cracks between these, he saw that the 
transverse pieces on the inside, like the four 
without, were only slender battens. "If 
I can git some of them cleats off," he said, 
"I can bust in." 

With a horn-handle knife, he pried up the 
end of a batten until he could get his fingers 
beneath it. Then he pulled, and it came 
away. A light strip from side to side marked 
where it had been. Three times more he 
pried and pulled, and the outer transverse 
pieces lay on the snow. For the rest of his 
job, Matthews had to depend on his shoul- 
ders. 

Putting his knife in his pocket, he backed 
to the top of the nearest drift. There he gath- 
ered himself together and, with a defiant 
gnmt, hurled himself headlong at the door. 
As it bent with the force of the impact, a 
shriek rang out. Well satisfied, Matthews 
retreated and flung himself forward a second 
time. The door cracked ominously; the 
inside bolt rattled in its sockets. He warmed 
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to his task. And each time he fell upon the 
barrier, a weak moan from within swelled 
to a cry of mortal terror. 

And then — a few feet behind him, a 
voice interrupted — a well modulated-voice, 
in an amused, ironical tone. "Well," it said 
slowly, "I hope you're enjoying yourself." 

Matthews whirled, and reached for a 
weapon. He was too late. As he swung 
it forward, the single eye of a revolver held 
him. Beyond was Lounsbury. 

A queer tremor ran around the store- 
keeper's mouth. His nostrils swelled and 
he wrinkled his forehead. "Sorry," he 
said drily, "but it's my bead." 

Sheer surprise, together with a lack of 
breath, made the other dumb. 

"Drop your gun!" bade Lounsbury 

Matthews 's right hand loosed its hold. 
His revolver fell, and slid, spinning, to the 
bottom of the drift. 

"Now I know all you want to say," said 
Lounsbury. "But nothing'U excuse your 
trying to break into this house while these 
young women are alone. You haven't the 
ghost of a right to this land. So you'll 
oblige me by keeping off it from now on. " 

Matthews found his tongue. "Who in 
hell are you?" he demanded coolly. 

"Who am I?" repeated the store-keeper, 
smiling down the revolver barrel. "Why, 
I'm St. George, and you're the dragon." 
He raised his voice. "Miss Lancaster!" 
he called, "Miss Lancaster!" 

A face appeared at a window, then a 
second. There were more cries, but not 
of fear. The sash was pushed open. Dal- 
las and Marylyn, the younger girl still 
clinging to the elder, looked out. 

"It's all right," said the store-keeper, not 
taking his eyes from the enemy. "I'm here. " 

Dallas could not answer. But Marylyn, 
though exhausted, was fully alive to their 
rescue. Her eyes, wide and tearful, were 
fixed upon Lounsbury^ 

"Oh, we're afraid!" she cried plaintively; 
"pa's gone, and we're afraid!" 

"You needn't be, any more," he said 
reassuringly. 

Matthews, under his breath, was cursing 
the self-contained man in the saddle. He 
saw himself "stood up," like a tenderfoot. 
But a certain expression in Lounsbury's 
eyes, a certain square set to his jaw — the 
very cues that guided the cattle-camp — 
made him cautious. 

"Look a-here," he said to Lounsbury, 



assuming a conciliatory manner, "let's 
talk as one gent to another. These ladies 
is your friends. So far, so good. But I 
has my rights, and I can prove that I slep' 
on this quarter-section three times, and " 

Lounsbury's face darkened. He was 
lightly ironical no longer. He urged his 
mount forward. "Don't argue with me, 
you infernal blackguard," he said. "You 
can prove anything you want -to by a lot 
of perjuring, thieving land-grabbers. Don't 
I know 'em ! If you filed on this claim you 
were hired to do it. You hadn't an idea 
of settling. You did it for speculating pur- 
poses. And the law, I happen to know, is 
dead against that. You're a shark. But 
your game won't work. These folks are 
going to stay on this Bend. And you he 
mighty careful you don't make ^etn any 
trouble!" 

"I'll git a Bismarck lawyer!" declared 
Matthews. 

"Yes, and we'll tar and feather the shyster. 
What's more, I'll head a bunch of Clark's 
boys, and we'll wipe Shanty Town off the 
face of the earth." 

Matthews raised his shoulders and put 
his tongue in his cheek. "You're mighty 
interested in these ladies, seems t' me," 
he said insinuatingly. 

The slur did not escape the store-keeper. 
"Hoist your hands!" he commanded. 

Matthews obeyed. His fingers were 
twitching. 

The next command was curt. "Mosey!" 

The other moved away. When he was 
beyond pistol range, he produced his second 
revolver and waved it above his head. "You 
jus' wait!" he shouted. "You jus' wait! 
I'll fix you!" 

Lounsbury returned him a mocking salute. 



AN APPEAL TO HEADQUARTERS 

)S Matthews ceased his 
threatening and strode 
on, a new fear came 
over Dallas. She leaned 
toward Lounsbury. 
"What does he mean by 
) ^fixing you'?" she asked 
hoarsely. 
The store-keeper was still watching river- 
ward. "He means it's a case of shoot on 
sight," he said. 
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"Then you mustn't go near him. Promise 
me you won't! If you were hurt! " 

Lounsbury threw one leg over the pommel 
and sat sideways for a while, buckling and 
unbuckling his reins. When he spoke, it 
was very gentiy, and again he did not look 
at her. ** Hadn't you better wrap up a lit- 
tle?" he suggested; "it's cold." 

She put a coat about Maryl)ai. "It ain't 
right for you to make- our quarrel yours. 
You mustn't get hurt on our account." 
Her eyes beseeched him. 

He glanced at her. "It's worth a lot to 
know you feel that way," he said slowly. 
** Bujt — I'm afraid I can't do what you want. 
It's your safety that counts with me." 

Marylyn's face had been hidden, to shut 
out the dread sight of Matthews. Now, 
she lifted it. She said nothing. But as 
if suddenly smitten by a painful thought, 
she turned from Dallas to Loimsbiuy, from 
Lo\msbury to Dallas, questioningly, doubt- 
fully. She drew to one side a few steps and 
stood alone. 

The movement escaped the others. The 
store-keeper had slipped from his saddle 
to pick up Matthews's revolver. And the 
elder girl, against whom was setting in a 
tide of reaction, was struggling for com- 
posure. She put out a trembling hand for 
the weapon. 

"Got a rifle, too, haven't you?" he asked. 

"No. Dad took it." 

"Good heavens! I'm glad I didn't know 
that coming down!" 

"How'd you happen to come?" 

"I saw the sleigh go by, and was sure 
something had scared your father about 
the claim. So I didn't wait to black my 
boots." 

"Oh, it was a comfort to hear you!" she 
said. 

"Was it?" eagerly. He stepped toward 
her; then drew back. "Well" — with a 
feeble attempt at humor — "I'd rather be a 
comfort than a wet blanket." He had 
remembered that evil eyes were watching; 
that his least move might subject Lan- 
caster's daughters to the coarse comment 
of Shanty Town. He dared not even re- 
main out of his saddle. He mounted. 

"Oh, you're going to leave us!" exclaimed 
Marylyn. She began to cry helplessly. 

"But I'll be on the lookout every second," 
he declared. "Miss Dallas" — he urged 
his horse up to the window — "don't think 
I'm idiot enough to try to do up that saloon 



gang down there single-handed. If I go to 
Shanty Town, I won't go alone. I intend 
to see the colonel over there and lay this 
matter before him." 

"But, dad—" she began. 

"Got to do it, whether your father likes 
it or not. We're dealing with a cut-throat. " 

"Yes " 

"And you can't tell what he'll do." He 
bent to her. "That scoundrel scared you," 
he said regretfully. "You're ready to drop. 
Oh, yes, you are! And it's my fault. I 
knew he might come any day. But I didn't 
believe he'd get here so soon." 

"I'd given him up," she said. 

"You! You did know, then!" 

"Quite a while ago." 

"Knew what?" asked Marylyn, stopping 
her tears. Then, certain there was some 
awful secret behind it all, she began to cry 
again. 

Dallas soothed her, and explained. 

"Do you know when Matthews's six 
months are up?" Lounsbury inquired. 

"To-night, at twelve." 

"To-night! Well, we've got to keep him 
ofiF. He may try to establish residence in a 
wickiup. " 

"But hasn't he a right? Can't he " 

"He hasn't, and he can't. And if he 
comes this way after midnight, I'll fix him 
for trespassing!" He laughed. 

"I wish you wouldn't go to the Fort, 
though. You know how dad feels." 

"I wouldn't go if I didn't have to. But 
the temperature's falling. By sundown 
they'll begin changing the sentries at Bran- 
non every hour. No one man could stay 
out even half the night. I must get some 
one to relieve me." 

"I suppose you're right," she said re- 
luctantly. 

He Brought the horse about. "Is there 
anything I can do before I go?" 

"No. We've got everything but wood, 
and Charley gets us that." 

"Charley," repeated Lounsbury. "Who's 
Charley?" 

She told him. 

He seemed relieved. "I'll look that In- 
dian up," he said, and raised his hand to 
his cap. 

From the road, he looked around. The 
girls were where he had left them, and 
Marylyn's head was once more pressed 
against her sister. The sight made him 
writhe in his saddle and wish he were as old 
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as the river-bluffs themselves, that he might 
go back and protect them. As he descended 
to the ice, their two faces ro:e before him: 
One, pretty and pale, with the soft round- 
ness of a child's, the blue eyes filled \vith all 
a child's terror and entreaty; the other, pale, 
too — though upon it there still lingered the 
brown of the summer sun — but firm of out- 
line, its crown a heavy coil of braids, its 
center, eyes that were brave, steadfast, 
compelling. 

The first picture blurred in remembering 
the second. 

"God bless her!" he murmured. "To 
think she knew all the time and never 
cheeped!" 

At the shack, Dallas, too, was pondering — 
over a strange contrariety. Their home 
was in danger, perhaps their very lives. 
Yet the day had fulfilled its promise of the 
morning — it was the happiest in her life! 

The ramshackle ferry-boat was firmly 
wedged in a dry-dock of ice on the western 
side of the Missoiui. As Lounsbury passed 
it, with his horse following pluckily in 
spread-eagle fashion, he shouted for Old 
Michael; but received no answering halloo. 
He was disappointed. It was desirable to 
embroil as few as possible in the Lancaster 
dispute. The pilot, already a factor, was 
needed to act the picket — to fire a warning 
signal if Matthews left Shanty Town. 

A substitute was found at the stables. 
The store-keeper came upon Lieutenant 
Fraser, busily roaching his riding-animal, a 
flighty buckskin cayuse that no one else 
cared to handle, and that was affectionately 
known in barracks as the "She-devil." 
The men had met before around the billiard- 
table at the sutler's, and Lounsbury had set 
the young officer down for a chivalrous, but 
rather chicken-hearted, youngster who had 
chosen his profession imwisely. So, his 
story told, the store-keeper was altogether 
surprised at Eraser's quick response. 

"I've nothing to do, old man," he said, 
as they went toward the parade-ground. 
"So just take your time. I'll watch for 
you. " 

They parted at the flag-pole, the West 
Pointer going down to the river. 

Colonel Cunmiings's entry and reception 
room were crowded when the store-keeper 
entered. A score of officers were standing 
about in little groups, talking excitedly. But 
Lounsbury was too anxious and distraught 
to notice anything unusual. He hurried up 



to a tall, sad-faced man, whose mustache, 
thin and coarse, dropped sheer over his 
mouth, giving him the look of a martyred 
wahus. 

" Can I see the K. O., Captain Oliver ?" he 
asked. "It's important." 

"I'll find out," answered the captain. 
"But he's up to his ears." He disappeared 
into the next room. 

Lounsbury bowed to several oflicers, 
though he scarcely saw them. He heard 
Oliver's low voice, evidently announcing 
him, then the colonel's. 

"Yes, bring him in," cried the latter. 
"Maybe he'U know." 

The store-keeper entered without waiting. 
Colonel Cimmiings stood in the center of 
the room — a room known as his library, in 
compliment to a row of dog-eared volumes 
that had somehow survived many a wet 
bivouac and rough march. But it resem- 
bled a museum. In the comers, on the 
walls beneath the bulky heads of buffalo 
and the branching antlers of elk, there were 
swords, tomahawks, bows and arrows, 
strings of glass wampum, cartridge belts, 
Indian bonnets, drums and shields, and a 
miscellany of warlike odds and ends. To- 
day, the room was further littered by maps, 
which covered the table, the benches, and 
the whole length of an army cot. Over 
one of these hung the colonel, making 
imaginary journeys with the end of a dead 
cigar. 

He tiuned swiftly to Lounsbury. " John, " 
he said, before the other could speak. "I 
need an interpreter. Do you know one ?" 

"There's Soggy, that Phil Kearney fel- 
low " 

The colonel gave a grunt of disgust. "In 
jail at Omaha," he said. "Played cards 
with a galoot who had some aces in his 
boot-tops. Plugged him." 

"What's the matter with your Rees?" 

"That's just it! You see, that bunch 
of Sioux out there — " he jerked his head 
toward the stockade — "helped in a bit of 
treachery two summers ago. Rounded up 
some friendly Rees at a dance and scalped 
'em. So — there's poison for you! In this 
business on hand, I couldn't trust even my 
head scout." He began pacing the floor. 
"Anyway, sign language, when there are 
terms to be made and kept, isn't worth a 
hang!" 

"I wish I could suggest a man," said 
Lounsbury. "Fact is, Colonel, I'm terribly 
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worried myself. I came to ask you for help 
in some trouble " 

The old soldier threw up his hands. 
"Trouble!" he cried. "Why I'm simply 
daft with it! Look at that!" He pointed 
to the farthest side of the room. 

It was dimly lighted there. Loimsbury 
stepped forward and peered down — then 
recoiled, as startled as if he had happened 
upon something dead. On the floor was a 
man — a man whose back was bent rounding, 
and whose arms and legs were hugged up 
against his abdomen and chest. Torso 
and limbs were frightfully shnmken; the 
hands, mere claws. Lounsbury could not 
see the face. But the hair was imcovered, 
and it was the hair that made him "goose- 
flesh" from head to heel. It was white — 
not the white of old age, with glancing tints 
of silver or yellow — ^but the dead white of 
an agony that had withered it to the roots. 
Circling it, and separating the scalp from 
the face and neck, ran a narrow fringe that 
was still brown, as if, changing in a night, 
it had lacked full time for completion. 

Loimsbury could not take his eyes from 
the huddled shape. Colonel .Cummings 
paused beside him. "This morning," he 
said, speaking in an undertone, "a sentry 
signaled from beyond the barracks. Two 
or three men took guns and ran out. They 
found this. His clothes were stiff. He 
was almost frozen, utterly worn out, and 
crawling forward on his hands and knees. " 
The ragged sleeves and trousers, stained 
dark, were mute testimony. "He couldn't 
see," continued the colonel. "They laid 
him out on a drift and rubbed him. The 
siu*geon did the rest. He begged to see me. 
They brought him in, and he told his story. 
It's an old one — you've heard it. But it's 
always new, too. This is Frank Jamieson, 
a young " 

As he heard his name, the man stirred, 
straightened his legs and let fall his arms. 
He looked up. 

"Young!" gasped Lounsbury. "Good 
God!" The face was aged, like the hair! 

Jamieson struggled weakly to his feet, 
using the wall to brace himself. 

Colonel Cummings hastened across and 
lent the support of an arm. "No, no," he 
protested. "You mustn't talk. You're too 
weak. " 

But Jamieson did not heed. "You an 
interpreter?" he asked in a rasping whis- 
per. 



"You're too weak " 

"No, I ain't! No, I am't! K he'U go 
with us, I'm strong enough — why, I shoveled 
snow on the special to Bismarck — that's 
how they let me ride — ^and skating home I 
didn't stop to rest " 

"Yes, yes, my boy, we know." 

"I walked and walked — straps broke — 
I forgot to tell you — that's why I had to. 
But it didn't do any good — it didn't do any 
good! When I got there — " As if to shut 
out some terrible sight, he screened his eyes 
with one palsied hand, and sank back limply 
into Colonel Ciunmings's arms. Louns- 
bury swept the cot clean of maps, and they 
laid him there. 

"His father was dead, " said the command- 
ing officer; "dead — and naked, scalped, 
mutilated, full of arrows and rifle balls. 
The house and bams were burned." 

"The women?" 

"Both gone." 

Jamieson put out his arms. " My mother! " 
he cried imploringly. "My poor little 
mother!" 

Loimsbury knelt beside him, feeling 
shaken and half-sick. 

"If I coul5 only 'a' been there! But I 
was 'way off at St. Paul. I knew something 
was wrong when the letters stopped." 

"But you must buck up, Jamieson," said 
the colonel, "so you can help us." 

"I wiU! Oh, I will!" 

"How'd you get down here?" asked 
Lounsbury. 

"I didn't eat for a long time. I was 
crazy. The snow blinded me, and I was 
hungry. But I didn't leave the river — I 
knew enough for that." 

"You think the women are alive. Colo- 
nel?" asked the store-keeper. 

"Undoubtedly, and with the other half 
of the very band we've got here — some- 
where up in the Big Horn country." He 
took a turn up and down the room. 

"May I ask your plan?" 

"We are in fine shape to talk terms to the 
captors. I'll send a command to them, de- 
manding the women. If they are not sur- 
rendered, I'll hang four of the redskins I've 
got here. Lame Foot, the medicine-man; 
and chiefs Standing Buffalo, Canada John 
and Shoot-at-the-Tree— they all are ringlead- 
ers in this." 

"When'U the command start?" 

"Three hours after we get an interpreter. 
I've sent word up to Custer at Lincoln. 
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But the delay! Think what it means to 
those women 1" 

*'It was about two women that I wished 
to speak," said Lounsbury. He felt apolo- 
getic, however, the one danger was so trifling 
beside the other. 

Colonel Cummings listened. "Those 
girls had better come here until their father 
returns," he said. 

"There are two arguments against that, 
sir. For legal reasons, it's best they should 
not leave the claim." 

"I see." 

"And, again, the father is — ^well, he's 
rather sore about the war." 

"You don't say!" 

"So if you could give me a couple of men 
to take my place now and then during the 
night — the situation is temporary, you see; 
the father'll be back from Bismarck in a 
few days." 

"There are very strong reasons against 
my acting in the matter. I'm here to keep 
an eye on Indians. The settlers are expected 
to go to the civil authorities when they have 
quarrels to settle. Now, I'd like to mix up 
with Shanty Town, for instance. Yet I 
can only punish my men wKen they get 
themselves into trouble." 

"I know that's so." 

" Of course, I shan't see defenceless women 
suffer " 

Lounsbury was piqued. "Not altogether 
defenceless, Colonel. But I can't stay at 
the shack " 

"True, true." .He thought a moment, 
passing a hand over his clean-shaven face. 
"An outside guard would have to be re- 
lieved. " 

"Yes." 

"In that case" — he drew Lounsbury 
close, and spoke with his lips to the store- 
keeper's ear. "But you understand," he 
said aloud as he concluded, "that I know 
nothing about it. If I hear of it, I shall be 
very displeased, very. " 

Lounsbury was wringing his hand and 
ready to bolt. 

"Good luck!" said Colonel Cummings, 
going back to his maps. 

"Thank you." 

And just at that moment, as Lounsbury 
swung around on his heel, there rang out 
from the river a single pistol shot. It 
echoed sharply against the barracks and 
went dying away upon the bluffs back of 
the river-bank. 



XI 



A LITTLE STRATEGY 

AT is it?" was the 
tore-keeper's first breath- 
ess demand. 

Fraser, bands on hips, 

lodded straight ahead. 

'You see those willows 

ust below the cut?" he 

asked. "Well, there's a 

queer, black bunch in 'em. " 

"Yes. Is it a man?" 

"I think so." 

"Moved?" 

"Not yet." 

" Come on, then. Maybe he's aiming for 
the coulde mouth, so's to sneak up to the 
Lancasters' from behind." 

They charged away across the mile of ice. 

"If it's Matthews, why didn't he wing me 
as I went by," panted Lounsbury. 

"Look! Look!" cried Fraser. "Now, 
he's moving!" 

The tops of the willows were shaking. 
Presently, they spread outward, and the 
black bunch lengthened. Then it emerged, 
and was resolved into a blan^^eted Indian. 

"Charley!" exclaimed the officer. As he 
spoke, the outcast, shouldering a bundle of 
sticks, began to climb the cut. 

The two men looked at each other and 
burst into a laugh. 

"Fraser," said Lounsbury, "did you ever 
hear of the fellow that stalked a deer all day 
and then found it was a speck on his 
glasses?" 

"That's one on me," admitted the lieu- 
tenant sheepishly. "I knew nobody had 
come out of that door — ^but you see we were 
in the stable a while." 

"Charley — that squaw Indian they told 
me about, eh? Pretty good to them." 

"Yes. From what I understand, they're 
pretty good to him. " 

They followed leisurely and took up a 
stand in the cottonwoods above the landing. 

The sun was fast declining. Soon it dis- 
appeared behind the river-bluffs, when the 
boom of the evening-gun swelled the last 
note of "retreat." 

Fraser sighed. The trumpet had sug- 
gested a certain dire possibility. 

"Say," he said ruefully, "do you sup- 
pose the K. O.'ll give me more than a month 
in quarters for this? There's that dance 
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at the major's next week; I'd like awfully 
to go. If I'm under arrest, I can't. And 
who'll feed my horse and my rattlesnakes?" 

"Some sassy sergeant'll shoot your fiend 
of a nag," said the store-keeper, "and the 
rattlers'U be requested to devour one another. 
When that's over, I'll break it gently to you 
(and you must be mum) that the K. O. is 
discipHning you simply to keep his face. He 
knows — suggested it himself — that I'm to 
be helped out by some of you fellows. " 

"Well, that's better I" returned Fraser, 
relieved. And while they walked back and 
forth, he laimched into a defense of his pets. 

"'Fiend of a nag'," he quoted. "Why, 
Buckskin's a tactician; knows what the 
trumpet says better than I do." 

Night settled swiftly. Despite Loims- 
buiy's prophecy, the temperature was not 
imbearable. The wind died with the glow 
in the west, leaving the air so still that to the 
.watchers among the trees soimds from 
Brannon mingled distinctly with the near 
lau^ter and talk of Shanty Town. No 
nioon rose. Only a few stars burned their 
faint way through the quickly hidden rents 
of the sheltering cloud-covering that, knit- 
ting here, breaking there, again, overlapping 
in soft folds )>efore an urgent sky breeze, 
sagged low above the ground. 

With darkness, the two left the grove for 
the ledge upon which was Shanty Town, 
and stationed themselves where they could 
still see whoever went in or out of the 
Trooper's Delight. Matthews did not ap- 
pear. Numerous men in uniform did. 
They made noisy exits, and went brawling 
along to other shanties; they skulked out of 
the willows, flitted across the bit of snow- 
crusted b^ch below the saloons, and 
scrambled up to hurry in. 

When two hours or more had gone by, 
the store-keeper grew impatient. H e walked 
back and halted in the inky shadow of the 
wall down which Nick Matthews had to- 
bogganed. From there, he pointed to a 
shaft of light that was falling upon the north 
side of the second shanty in the street. It 
was from an imcurtained south opening in 
the first. 

"You see that?" asked Lounsbury. 
" Well, I'm going over there to look in. How 
do we know he hasn't given us the slip?" 

"Let's be careful," said the lieutenant. 
"A proper amount of caution isn't cowar- 
dice." 

"I can roll a gun, Fraser." 



"But Jupiter I This chap isn't going 
to fight you in the open. He'll use Indian 
tactics — he was raised among 'em." 

''What's that?" asked Lounsbury. 

"Raised among 'em, I said — ^with the 
Sioux." 

"Speaks the tongue, then?" For some 
reason the store-keeper seemed strangely 
agitated. 

"Why, yes." 

At that, Lounsbury was off, making 
straight for the shanty entrance. 

Fraser went tearing after; and, not far 
from the door, managed to stop him. 

"For heaven's sake I "he gasped. "What's 
struck you?" 

"Fraser," said Lounsbury, "did you hear 
that the colonel wanted an interpreter?" 

"Why— why— Great Scott 1" 

"Exactly— Great Scott." The store- 
keeper set off again. 

"Hold on." Fraser caught his arm. "You 
can't impress the man. He's got to go of 
his own accord." 

"Hml that's so." 

"What you suppose he'll say if you rush 
in there and ask him to please go away on 
this long trip and leave your friends serenely 
in possession of the land?" 

"I wouldn't say 'please' — but you're 
right. Let's take a look through that win- 
dow. " 

Fraser assented. Shoulder to shoulder, 
they tiptoed forward, and, keeping out of 
the shaft of light, viewed the scene within. 

It was a busy one, and well bore out the 
inviting legend of the shingle sign. Along 
the plank bar, the "Troopers" were 
thickly ranged, smacking their hps in "De- 
light" over greasy glares. Beyond them 
was a squint-e]^ man who trotted im- 
tiringly to and fro, mixing and pouring. 
Nearer was the stove, an imbroken circle 
of men surroimding it, hats on, rawhide- 
bottomed chairs tilted back to an easy slant. 
From their pipes and cigars, smoke rose 
steadily and himg, a blue mist, against the 
sloping rafters of the roof. 

There was little talking in the circle. Two 
or three were asleep, their heads sagging on 
their necks with maudlin looseness. The 
others spoke infrequently, but often let down 
their chairs while they spat in the sand-box. 
Among these was Old Michael, his blowzy 
coimtenance suspended over the paste- 
boards he was thumbing in a game of soli- 
taire. 
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The two outside went under the shaft of 
light and peeped into the rear of the room. 
There was Matthews, one of five at a table. 
A cigar-box partly filled with coin and chips 
was before him. In front of the other play- 
ers were other chip-piles. About the five, 
hanging over them, were a number of troop- 
ers. Two or three were idle onlookers. But 
the majority were followmg with excited in- 
terest every turn of the cards. 

"Wretches being plucked of their good 
six months' pay," whispered Fraser. 

"Looks like they're good for all night," 
Loimsbury returned. 

But the officer was pinching him. "Sh! 
See there!" 

A half-drunken trooper was interrupting 
the game. He had reeled forward to the 
table and seemed to be addressing himself 
to Matthews, who, as he answered, glanced 
up indifferently. The trooper continued, 
emphasizing his words by raising a clenched 
fist and striking the board a blow. 

The chip-piles toppled. He turned to 
those about, gesticulating. A few surrounded 
him, evidently bent on leading him toward 
the door. Others appeared to be continu- 
ing the dispute with Matthews. But as the 
disturber was pushed out, they gradually 
subsided. 

"IVe got an idea," announced the store- 
keeper. And he disappeared around a 
comer. 

When he retiuned, he was leading the 
trooper and talking low to him. All three 
retired to the shadows of the wall. 

Here there was a colloquy. First, Louns- 
bury held forth; next, the trooper, protest- 
ingly. WTien the lieutenant broke in, two 
phrases were frequently repeated, — "To 
the guard-house," and "Won't, if you will." 

At last the three went back to the window. 

"Remember," cautioned the store-keeper, 
"we don't want all these shebangs stirred 
up." 

"Needn't worry," said Fraser. "Just 
listen to that rumpus down street." 

The disjointed music of a wheezy accor- 
dion was rending the night. With it sounded 
the regular stamp of feet. 

Now the trooper rounded the corner. A 
moment and, through the window, Louns- 
bury and the officer saw him enter the door. 

He slipped down to a seat beside Old 
Michael. There he stayed for a while. 
Whenever a brother trooper looked his way, 
he called him up by the crooking of a finger 



and whispered to him. Before Icmg, a knot 
of men had again surrounded him. But 
this time their attention was all for the table 
at the rear of the room. 

There the game was going on. Mat- 
thews's chip pile showed where the winnings 
were gravitating. In the dim light, there 
was a strained look on the faces of the 
players. 

Deal after deal passed. Finally, one of 
the five, having no more disks before him, 
pushed back his chair and got up. 

As he stood, dazed and dismayed, the 
trooper who had been ejected, api)eared at 
his side, clapped him upon tiie back and 
spoke. At their elbows was the knot that 
had gathered at the stove. 

The next moment, the trooper turned to 
the table and snatched the pack of cards 
from Matthews's hand. He held up one, 
pointing at its back; snapped it down; 
pointed at a second; then scattered the pack 
in the air. 

Lounsbury and Fraser whipped around 
the comer and in through the door. 

An uproar greeted them — "Cheat I" 
"Clean hun out!" "Do him like Soggy 
did!" Before them was a jostle of blue 
backs. Across these, on the farther side 
of the plank bar, they saw Matthews, facing 
the crowd. His left hand held the cigar-box 
against his chest, his right was up and 
empty. 
"Hold on, boys!" It was Loimsbury. 
As if he had caught a cue, the foremost 
trooper — ^he who had been the disturbing 
element — repeated the cry and directed the 
eyes of his comrades to the door. 

There was a sudden lull. The men in 
blue wavered. Here and there a revolver 
was covertly returned to place. 

Ix)unsbury pushed forward to the stove, 
Fraser beside him. "Hold on, boys," he 
said again, and pointed at Matthews; "hold 
on — I've got a message for that man." 

The lull became a dead silence. To the 
troopers, the sight of shoulderstraps was 
discomfiting. To Matthews, the interrup- 
tion was welcome. His right hand slowly 
lowered to join its mate. 

"I'm going to ask you to call your little 
differences with that gentleman off," con- 
tinued Lounsbury. 

Matthews fairly blinked. The store- 
keeper's voice was soft, confidential, in- 
gratiating. 
"Mr. Fraser and I have come to say that 
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Mr. Matthews is wanted to serve as inter- 
preter for Colonel Cummings." 

"Interpreter?" queried Matthews. 

A bullet head made itself visible from 
behind a barrel. "Don't let him bluflF y', 
Nick, " called a voice. 

The other looked aroimd. "Shut y' fly- 
trap, Babe." 

"Thank you," said Lounsbury pleasantly, 
" * interpreter' is right. Two white women 
are held as captives in an Unkpapa camp 
somewhere west of here. It's been learned 
that you speak the tongue. So we present 
Colonel Cummings's compliments. He would 
like very much to have a talk with you." 

It was a solution to Matthews. "Yes? 
yes?" hie said approvingly; then hesitated 
in suspicion. 

"Oh, I guess I don't want to be no inter- 
preter," he said. 

Loimsbury smiled. * * Just as you say. Just 
as you say. Boys," — cheerily — "sorry if I 
cut in at the wrong time. Don't let us stop 
yovur fun. Mr. Fraser is not here ojjicially. " 

A murmur ran aroimd. The disturbing 
trooper advanced toward Matthews. 

Up went Matthews's hand again. "Jus' 
a minute, " he said, and turned to Fraser. 

"Lieutenant," he said, "you give me 
your word there ain't no put-up job about 
this?" 

"Put-up job?" Fraser reddened, keep- 
ing a straight face with difficulty. "I give 
my word," he said solemnly, "that you're 
wanted as interpreter, and that I'll conduct 
you safely to headquarters." 

Matthews put down the cigar-box and 
saluted. 

" Word of an officer, " he said, " is different. 
And if I can do anythin' — as it's ladies " 

He reached to a shelf for his hat. 



xn 

A CONFESSION 

VT night, after Squaw 
Charley had come and 
gone, Dallas returned 
from the lean-to to find 
Marylyn lying before the 
hearth, her face flushed 
and wet with tears. In- 
stantly, all concern, the 
elder girl knelt beside her. 

"Marylyn," she begged, smoothing the 




soft, unbraided hair spread out upon the 
robe, "Marylyn, what's the matter?" 

A long sob. 

"Why, dear baby, we're going to be all 
right. Dad'U soon be back; Mr. Louns- 
biuy's watching, and we won't lose the little 
home. " 

"Oh, it ain't that, it ain't that," weeping 
harder than l)efore; "I'm so unhappy!" 

It was an answer that smote Dallas to the 
heart. Some trouble, heretofore concealed, 
was threatening her sister's peace of mind. 
And she had not discovered it in time, had 
not prevented it, had not shielded her as she 
ought. 

"Marylyn, honey, tell me what's the 
matter. " 

The younger girl crept closer, screening 
her eyes. 

Dallas lifted her into her arms. Her 
cheek was feverish, her hands were dry and 
hot. 

Sudden terror seized the elder girl — the 
old terror that had fastened upon her through 
all the years of her mother's failing. 

"Marylyn," she said huskily, "do you 
feel that — that you're not as well as you were ? 
Are you afraid you'll be sick like — mother?" 

There was an answering shake of the head. 

Dallas pressed her close, murmuring her 
thankfulness, whispering broken endear- 
ments. " Oh, Dallas is so glad ! She couldn't 
stand it if her baby sister was to suffer. Oh, 
honey-heart, honey-heart!" 

But Marylyn was not comforted. 

"Listen," bade Dallas, "in aU your life 
have you ever asked me to do anything 
that I didn't do ? or to give you anything that 
I didn't give you if I could ? And now some- 
thing's fretting you. I can't think what it 
is. But you got to tell me, and I'll help 
you out." 

"No, no." 

"I don't care what it is, I won't blame you. 
If it's something wrong — why, it couldn't 
be — I'd forgive you. You know that, 
Marylyn. " 

Again, "No, no," but with less resistance. 

"Tell me," said Dallas, firmly. 

Marylyn looked up. "You'll hate me if I 
do," she faltered. 

The elder girl laughed fondly. "As if 
I could!" 

"You promise not to tell pa?" 

"Course I promise." 

"Oh, Dallas!" She buried her face in 
her hands. "It's— it's that I—/ like him!'' 
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A moment of perplexity. Then, grad- 
ually, it dawned upon the elder girl whom 
the other meant. In very surprise her arms 
loosened their hold. 

"You do hate me," Marylyn said plain- 
tively. 

"No, honey, no — ^Why should I hate 
you?" Her words were earnest. But her 
voice — something had changed it. And 
she felt a strange hurt, a vague hurt that 
seemed to have no cause. 

Marylyn raised herself on an elbow. "He 
liked me — once," she said. "He showed 
it, just as plain. It was right here, that day 
the cattle went by. " 

Dallas got up. She had begun to tremble 
visibly; her breath was coming short as if 
she had been running. 

But the younger girl did not notice. "He 
stayed away so long, " she went on. " Then, 
to-day when he came — ^,vou remember, 
Dallas, — he just said a word or two to me, 
and laughed at me because I was afraid. 
And — and I saw that I was wrong, and I — 
I saw — he liked — you,*^ 

''Me!'' Dallas' turned. She felt the 
blood come driving into her face. She felt 
that strange hurt ease — and go in a rush of 
joyful feeling. Then she understood the 
cause of it — ^and why she had trembled — 
why that day had been the happiest of her 
life. 

Of a sudden she became conscious that 
Marylyn's eyes were upon her with a look 
of pathetic reproach. She began to laugh. 

"Nonsense, honey," she said. "Don't 
be silly! Why, he'd never like a great big 
gawk like me!" 

"But—but " 

"Me, with my red hair — ^you know it is 
kind-a red — and my face, sunburned as an 
Indian — hands all calloused, like — like a 
man's." She turned back to the dusk 
through the window. " Oh, no, not me. " 

"But you looked so funny just now." 

"Did I? Did I?" Dallas stammered 
out her reason. "Well — well, that was be- 
cause — because I thought you were going to 
say it was a soldier." She laughed — nerv- 
ously. "But it was Mr. Lounsbury you 
meant, honey, wasn't it?" 

The suspicion that had troubled the mind 
of the younger girl was allayed. "WTiy, 
Dallas, how could you think such a thing 
about me! Like a soldier? My! No! It 
was Mr. Lounsbury — but he don't like me. " 

She got up and went to the foot of her 



father's bunk. When she reappeared, she 
was carrying the soap-box that held her 
belongings. On the robe once more, she 
took out of it, and held up to the light of the 
fire, two books and a strip of beaded cloth. 

The elder left the window and stood be- 
side her. 

"These are what he gave me," went on 
Marylvn, putting forward the books. "And 
this" — she showed the bead work — "he 
asked me to make for him. But to-day,** 
mournfully, "he didn't even speak of it." 

Dallas leaned down and touched her lips 
to the other's hair. "Baby sister, what 
did you expect him to do ? Hold up a man 
with one hand and — and reach out for a 
present with the other?" 

Marylyn put away the box. "Anyway, he 
don't nke me." 

"Like you? Why, he couldn't help it. 
There isn't a sweeter, prettier girl on the 
prairies than my little housekeeper." 

"He called me the * prairie princess*, " de- 
clared Marylyn, but with lingering doubt. 

"Now, that shows," said the elder girl. 
"When he comes again, you'll see." 

So Dallas soothed and comforted her un- 
til she fell asleep, when she lifted her to her 
father's bed and covered her carefully. Then 
she drew aside a swinging blanket to let the 
firelight shine through — and saw that there 
were still tears on her sister's face. 



XIII 

A PROPOSAL AND A PROMISE 

E Medicine Lodge of 
he Indians stood just 
vithin the sliding-paael 
)i the stockade. Thirty 
)oles, their tops lashed 
ogether so as to leave a 
moke-hole, their bases 
spread to form a gen- 
erous circle, supported a covering of tanned 
buffalo hides seamed with buckskin thongs. 
Here, barely an hour after Matthews's ar- 
rival at Fort Brannon, by the flickering light 
of a fire, the warriors of the band entered 
the low entrance and seated themselves in a 
semicircle. 

When Colonel Cummings learned that an 
interpreter had been found, he had promptly 
ordered the completion of preparations for 
the Jamieson expedition, and the calling of 
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a council. But his interview with Matthews 
threatened a change in his plans. The lat- 
ter, having listened to the story of the cap- 
tured women and to the scheme for their 
rescue, astonished the commanding officer 
by declining absolutely to take the proposed 
journey. 

"I'd like t' be obHgin'," he said, "but I 
can't go. I didn't know there was goin' t' 
be any travelin'. There's business • that'll 
keep me here." 

"Why, man!" cried the colonel, "I've 
made you a good offer." 

"I ain't a-sayin' y' didn't," was the curt 
answer. 

Colonel Cummings knew to what "busi- 
ness" he referred. But he pretended to 
guess at reasons for the refusal. 

"There's scarcely a possibility of trouble 
during the journey," he said. "Indians 
don't like to fight in tlie snow, especially 
when their families are with them and their 
war-ponies are feeding on cottonwood bark. 
Besides, their head-chief will be sharp 
enough to see that he'll have to treat and 
not fight if he wants to save the necks of his 
favorites. Then, as far as the safety and 
comfort of my men are concerned, every- 
thing is being done. Better reconsider, 
Matthews." 

"Can't do it." 

Colonel Cummings left his library, where 
he had been talking, and sought Louns- 
bury's advice. The two held a short, 
whispered conversation in the entry. 

"Let me have a few words with him," 
said the store-keeper. They entered the 
library. 

"Matthews," began Lounsbury, "you 
might as well go along. If you stay, you 
can't get a-hold of that claim. " He looked 
at the colonel's clock. "It's midnight. 
Your six months are up. If you did have 
a chance, it's gone. Possession's nine points 
in law, and Lancaster's up at Bismarck 
nailing the tenth." 

If the store-keeper's blunt assertions were 
of any particular interest to the other, he 
failed to show it. He occupied himself with 
finding a cigar, cutting it carefully and light- 
ing it at the stove. Then, he turned about 
to Colonel Cummings, his glance, as it 
traveled, utterly ignoring Lounsbury. 

"Not to mention the risks you run with 
the bo)rs," added the store-keeper easily, 
amused by the play of indifference. 

"Oh, I guess Shanty Town can take keer 



of itself," observed Matthews, sending up 
smoke rings. 

Lounsbury walked out. 

There was but one thing left for Colonel 
Cummings to do: Ask this man to interpret 
in the Medicine Lodge, that at least the In- 
dians might learn their position. Knowing 
it, they might select one of their own num- 
ber to accompany the expedition and repeat 
the terms. • 

"I can parley -voo for you there, all right," 
agreed Matthews, patronizingly. 

On the appearance of the commanding- 
officer and the interpreter at the Medicine 
Lodge, the warriors rose gravely, shook 
hands and motioned the white men to take 
seats upon a rol>e placed at Lame Foot's 
left hand. The air in the place was already 
beginning to thicken with kinnikinick and 
fire-smoke; the mingled smell of tobacco and 
skins made it nauseating. Colonel Cum- 
mings would gladly have hurried his errand; 
but Indian etiquette forbade haste. He was 
forced to contain himself and let the coimcil 
proceed with customary and exasperating 
slowness. 

The first step was the pipe. A young 
Sioux applied a burning splinter to a sand- 
stone bowl and handed the long stem to the 
medicine-man. His nostrils filled, he gave . 
the pipe to Colonel Cummings, from whom, 
in turn, it passed to Matthews, Standing 
Buffalo, Canada John, and thence along the 
airving line of warriors. When all liad 
smoked, the bowl was once more filled and 
lighted, and once more it was sent from hand 
to hand. Not until this ceremony had been 
repeated many times did the council come 
to speech. 

But neither the commanding officer nor 
his interpreter made the first address. 
Though the braves guessed that something 
unusual had brought about an assembly at 
this hour, and though their curiosity on the 
subject was childishly alive, they surpassed 
their captor in patience. Stolidly they looked 
on while Lame Foot rose to his feet. 

The war-priest was not the figure that had 
led the band south after the battle; not the 
haughty, stately brave that the sentimental- 
ist loves to picture. He was feathered and 
streaked as before. A stone mallet hung 
from his belt. But he wore no string of 
bears' claws. They had gone the way of 
the sutler, which was a tasty way, strewn 
with bright-labeled, but aged, canned goods. 
And as for his embroidered shirt, it was 
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much soUed and worn, and he had so gained 
in weight — through plentiful food and lack 
of exercise — ^that he pressed out upon it 
deplorably with a bulging paunch. 

Pompously, but using no gestiwes or in- 
flections, he began a rambling, lengthy ac- 
count of his past deeds of valor. From 
these, he finally swerved to a recital of his 
people's wrongs. He climaxed, after an 
interminable amoimt of talking, with a boast 
that awakened the hearty approbation of his 
sloven fellows. "We but wait for the win- 
ter to go," he said, "for in the spring we 
shall have freedom. Our brothers, who are 
sly as foxes and swift as hawks, will sweep 
down upon the pony soldiers and slay them. " 

He sat down amid a chorus of "Ho, 
ho's!" The semicircle moved and bent 
and nodded. It was plain that he had ex- 
pressed a common belief. 

There was one Indian not of the coimdl 
to whom his words meant more than free- 
dom. That Indian was Squaw Charley. A 
moment after Colonel CimMnings's arrival, 
the pariah had crept noiselessly into the 
lodge and lain down in the shadows. From 
there, careful to keep himself well screened, 
he listened to Lame Foot. But when the 
chief came to his bragging conclusion. Squaw 
Chariey forgot his own degradation for a 
moment, and forgot to fear discovery. Was 
a battle indeed coming! New hope all at 
once! — the hope that he would have the op- 
portunity, long desired, of getting away from 
the squaws, the old men and the mocking 
children, and going with the warriors. Once 
with them, even in the rdle of cook or 
drudge, the chance might come to do a brave 
act, such an act as would reinstate him. 
Perhaps he could woimd an enemy and 
count coup upon him; perhaps he could face 

bullets or arrows to rescue a brother 

His dull eyes glinted like cut beads. In 
very excitement, he raised his bent, spare 
body. 

Hearing the movement. Lame Foot glared 
around, and his eyes fell upon the outcast. 

"Woo!" he cried. "A squaw in the 
coimcil-lodgel Woo!" 

There was a general turning, and those 
nearest the pariah made peremptory gestures. 

A second, Charley stood uncertainly. 
Then the look of one damned came slowly 
into his face. He tottered backward, through 
the lodge opening, out into the night. 

The council continued. 

A dozen warriors followed the war-priest 



in speech-making. Each of them said no 
more than he. To Colonel Cumniings's 
disgust, each one said no less. Added to 
the tediousness of it all were Matthews's 
interpretations. Toward three o'clodt, how- 
ever, the prime object of the meeting was 
reached. 

When the commanding officer at last rose, 
he was in no mood to mince matters. He 
used few words, but they were forcible. He 
asked the interpreter to repeat them pre- 
cisely. 

They had their effect. While Matthews 
was doing this, the colonel did not glance 
away from the coimdl-fire, yet he knew that 
in the semicircle there was genuine conster- 
nation. Grunts, startled, angry, threaten- 
ing, ran up and down the line. Those war- 
riors named forpossible execution alone were 
silent. 

Presently, one of the others spoke. "If 
we tell you where to go, how do we know 
the white chief will not fall upon the winter 
camp of our brothers, as Custer, the Long- 
Hau", fell upon Black Kettle's?" 

"I am not going with the pony soldiers," 
Matthews hastened to say. "Across the 
Muddy Water, where the road passes, is a 
wide piece of land which has been stolen 
from me." 

One of the four condenmed glanced up. 
It was Lame Foot. "By the Plow- 
Woman?" he asked. 

"By her father. I shall stay until that 
land is mine again. One of you must ask 
your chief that he give up the pale-face 
squaws. " 

Canada John answered him. "A brave 
can but take the words of the white chief. 
That is not well. One of a double tongue 
must go." 

"The white chief has but one," said Mat- 
thews, and tapped his own chest. 

A silence followed. 

"The journey begins when the sun b lit- 
tle," he added, and sat down. 

"Will not the white chief wait until 
spring ? " asked Lame Foot, whose guile made 
up for his physical defect. 

The others studied Colonel Cunumngs's 
face as the question was put to him. They 
saw the pmpose — ^postponement, which 
might bring freedom for them, and also a 
retention of the captive women. 

The colonel's answer did not need inter- 
preting. "No!" he said, and struck his 
knees with his open pakns. 
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"Why should two squaws matter?" asked 
Shoot-at-the-Tree. "Are there not many 
everywhere? We will give the white chief 
some of our ponies." 

"Your ponies floated, belly up, down the 
river moons ago," said Matthe'ws. 

Twenty pairs of eyes sparkled with hate. 
That was news indeed! 

Lame Foot spoke again. There was a 
mathematical phase of the terms which 
troubled him. "Why should four die for 
two?" he demanded. "Among the whites, 
has a squaw the value of two soldiers?" 

Matthews answered gravely that it was so. 
The brave snorted contemptuously. 

Canada John shook his head. "Thus 
comes much evil because we shot the pinto 
buffalo." 

At that point, the hoof-sheaths that trim- 
med a rope near the entrance rattled. A 
plump hand pulled aside the flap of the 
lodge. Then, through the low apertiu*e and 
into the light of the fire stepped an Indian 
woman. She flimg back a head-shawl and 
faced red man and white. She waited no 
invitation to speak. She paused for no 
words. In her earnestness she leaned 
forward a little. 

" Brown Mink is young, " she said. " She 
is but an imfledged crane walking in strange 
waters. But she speaks with the voice of 
her father, your mighty chief that was. 
Canada John talks straight. One of a 
double tongue must go. The white chief 
is very angry, so that he plucks the hairs 
from his head. The squaws must be 
brought back, or four braves will be choked 
by ropes. But who can make things 
smooth ? Only the Double-Tongue. Prom- 
ise him much — promise to help him drive 
Ihe thief from his land." 

Matthews straightened up. 

She put out one arm and measured a 
small length upon it. "When our war- 
riors come, thus short a space will it take 
to rid the land," she said. And was gone 
before any could answer. 

There was a long "Ho-0-0!" of assent. 

"What's this all about?" asked Colonel 
Cummings. 

"She wants me t' go," said Matthews. 

"Well, so do L" 

The Indians conferred among themselves. 



Suddenly, as if they had reached a decision, 
they feU silent and settled back. Lame 
Foot spoke. 

"In the Moon of Wild Strawberries," he 
said, "the sun is warm and the grass is 
growing." He turned to the interpreter. 
"Ask our brothers to send the women then, 
and follow them. We shall go free; and as 
we go, we shall free the land. " 

"But if your brothers cannot come?" said 
Matthews. 

Lame Foot answered. "The white chief 
will send us to Standing Rock Agency. 
From there, braves will go out to hunt — and 
arrows fly silently. There are some of two 
tips. These bite like the rattlesnake " 

Matthews rubbed his chin. He knew 
that what Lounsbury had told him in the 
colonel's library was true: All legal and 
moral claims to the valuable town-site across 
the river were gone. He could seciu-e the 
bend now only by underhand means. And 
here were those who would do what he dared 
not. 

"They make a cunning wound," con- 
tinued Lame Foot, "and no one finds the 
arrow. " 

Colonel Cunmiings was growing impa- 
tient. "Interpret, interpret," he ordered. 

"They think it's all up with 'em if I don't 
go," said Matthews. He looked down 
thoughtfully. The trip would be a com- 
paratively short one and offered good re- 
ward. H the Indians kept their word with 
him, he would have both the pay and the 
land. 

"Will they tell me where the camp is?" 
asked the colonel. 

Matthews met his eye. "Ye-e-e-s," he 
answered. "If / go." He addressed the 
warriors : " If your promise is a promise " 

An old chief caught his arm. "We are 
not liars," he said. 

"It is a task for a child," added Lame 
Foot. 

"Enough, " answered Matthews. To Colo- 
nel Cunmiings he said, "I'm your man, 
sir." 

"Goodl" 

Then the interpreter and the Indians, with 
the commanding officer unwittingly taking 
a part, sealed their compact in a pipe of 
peace. 



(To be continued) 
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T was five years later that I 
strode down the gang-plank 
of the Mesopotamia^ and 
rushed unknowingly into the 
lank, lean, long and out- 
stretched arms of Blenkinsop. 

**The sight of you " he 

had begun. And then he 

stopped. He had started to 

seize one of the two leather bags with which I 

was laden, when he glanced involuntarily at 

some one standing at my side. 

"And who," he inquired, with a disregard 
of the conventions, "might this be ? " 

I was conscious of flushing slightly, but I 
was not embarrassed. "This," I returned 
laughingly and with a fine disregard of con- 
ventions, "this — is Marguerite." 

For I knew, even then, that Blenkinsop 
would call her by no other name. She was 
Marguerite to me, and Marguerite to him. I 
need not here retail how I had met Marguerite 
one day upon the decks of the Mesopotamia — 
she was an orph ,n, bound for the home of her 
only relative in the world. I need not set 
forth how Marguerite and I, with an utter and 
hopeless disregard of the conventions and 
without the aid of a chaperon, had discovered 
that our paths lay in the same direction, and 
had concluded that for us, there was no future 
parting of the ways. These things are not of 
interest. 

There we were, upon the Cunard pier, 
with Blenkinsop — our hands within his big, 
ungainly paws — greeting us with a welcome 
all his own. We little knew. Marguerite and 
I, as we stood there, the things that were in 



store for us. We little knew that, even then, 
eternity was reaching down toward us, and 
But I anticipate. 

I saw that Blenkinsop was distraught. I 
noted that he heeded but little my relation of 
incidents that had happened, of scenes in 
countries I had passed through. His mind 
was elsewhere. Suddenly he stopped me as 
I talked. 

"I've waited for you for three years,"* he 
said, grasping me by the arm, "I've kept the 
world waiting all that time — just for you. It 
was two years after you had gone that I dis- 
covered " 

I looked at him from the comer of my eye. 
He was gnawing nervously at the forefinger 
of his right hand — ^an old habit of his. 

" You have discovered — what ? " I queried. 
With a wave of his long right arm he hailed a 
carriage, bundled Marguerite and myself into 
it, and gave a brief direction. 

"We'll have dinner," he remarked, "and 
then I'll tell you." It was an hour later that 
he sat before us, half sprawled across a dining 
table, clutching me by the wrist to emphasize 
the things he had to say. 

"Do you remember," he began, "do you 
remember Baker's Lane ?" For a brief half 
moment I searched the archives of my 
memory. 

"Baker's Lane?" I answered. "I have 
forgotten Baker's Lane." He lifted his eye- 
brows. "The Green Scourge," he returned, 
"the concentrated vapor — surely you have 
not forgotten what the whole world still 
remembers." 

And then I recalled Baker's Lane. It was 
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the crooked alley way over on the East Side 
where Blenkinsop and I had found one of the 
anthropophagi, on a night five years before, 
gnawing at the throat of his victim. I shud- 
dered slightiy. " I remember Baker's Lane," 
I answered, slowly. 

Here, perhaps, for the sake of logic, it is 
best to refresh the public memory upon the 
bare details of the Green Scourge of five years 
before. It will be recalled that at that time 
the Borough of Manhattan had for twenty 
years been coated with asphalt and granite 
pavement, brick and stone, tar and concrete; 
that the earth upon which it was built had had 
for years but little access to the air; that from 
the beginning of the world the island had 
been rock bound and water bound; that the 
artificial gases which had leaked from mains 
and sewer pipes had collected for twenty 
years or more underneath the artificial coat- 
ing — ^had saturated the earth; had at last 
forced themselves into basements and first 
floors, killing people in a night; that after 
that had come the dread green vapor, that 
Blenkinsop and I have ever called the Green 
Scourge — a vapor which, in the same way, 
had been bottled up, had become saturated, 
and had burst out upon us like the gases, in a 
wonderfully concentrated form. It will be 
remembered that it was Blenkinsop who diag- 
nosed the case, and prescribed the remedy — 
Blenkinsop who discovered that the green 
vapor contained a strange principle of energy, 
which, in its concentrated form, had made 
men mad; had made them vampires, an- 
thropophagi, beasts and birds of prey. All 
this had been five years before. And I now 
recalled that Baker's Lane, away over on the 
East Side, had had the worst of it — I recalled 
that Baker's Lane was a low, sunken, dingy, 
dirty street through which the green vapor 
had crawled like a sluggish serpent. 

"I remember Baker's Lane," I said again 
to Blenkinsop. He nodded. He was break- 
ing toothpicks into small bits, sprinkling 
them across the tablecloth. 

''The green vapor is there yet," he added 
ominously. I started back. 

'*What?"Icried. Again he nodded. "It 
still oozes," he answered in a matter of fact 
way, "at odd times, through the cracks and 
holes." He drew himself together. "I'll 
tell you why," he went on. "Baker's Lane 
and one ol* two other small streets that adjoin 
it are cut off, strange as it may seem, from 
the rest of the Borough. I don't mean from 
the rest of the people — I mean from the rest 



of the land. Baker's Lane is an island of 
dirt, completely surrounded by the rocky 
strata of whiclj Manhattan is largely com- 
posed. Baker's Lane is like a bucket filled 
with earth and covered over with a lid. 
What is inside cannot get out." 

I interrupted him. "Why," I inquired, 
"did you not open up Baker's Lane as you 
had opened up a dozen other places in the 
city, and let the green vapor out, for good 
and all?" 

He laughed. "Because," he drawled, "I 
was not yet through with the green vapor " 
He stopped, and looked uncertainly at me 
and at Marguerite. "The Borough of Man- 
hattan is not through, yet, with the green 
vapor — the world is not through with it. 
There's more to come, though of a vastly dif- 
ferent sort. We didn't even guess, then, you 
and I, what it all meant. I thought I knew — 
but / didn't even guess. When I found out, 
I waited — ^until you should come back. 
Maybe I need your help." 

He looked at me curiously from beneath 
contracted brows. "Your help," he added, 
"and possibly. Marguerite's. I could not 
trust anybody else." 

I tried to smile — to laugh. But I couldn't. 
The strange spell of the manner of Blenkin- 
sop was upon me — Blenkinsop, formerly 
doctor of chemistry of the Associated Uni- 
versities on the Heights — now the one-man 
Board of Health, Commissioner of Vitality, 
physician to the people, overseer of condi- 
tions, — a man, who in the Borough of Man- 
hattan was all things to all men. Ten years 
before they had laughed him to scorn. Now 
he stood upon a pedestal, before which each 
man lifted his hat as he passed. 

I had told Marguerite of Blenkinsop as we 
sat day after day on the decks of the Meso- 
potamia; but I could see that, until now, she 
had failed to understand the mysterious in- 
dividuality of this man who lived a century 
before his time. I caught her nervous 
glance as she looked at Blenkinsop. She 
leaned over toward him. 

"Tell me," she e^xclaimed, "what it is you 
mean. Tell me what it is all about. I w^ant 
to know." 

Blenkinsop shook his head. "I shall not 
idl you," he answered, "I'll do better than 
that. In a day or two I'll show you what I 
mean." 

He was as good as his word. It was 
three days later that we went to him again. 
In the meantime Marguerite and I, because 
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we were sure of each other, had linked and 
merged our identities together, taking each 
other for better or worse, because we knew 
that nothing in the world ought ever, in the 
fitness of eternal things, to sunder us. And 
Blenkinsop had helped — standing by in his 
worn clothes, his big felt hat held in one hand, 
his pipe in the odier, towering above the 
heads of the minister and Marguerite and I, 
like some grim prophet, bestQwing his solemn 
approval upon us and upon the thing that had 
taken place, and bespeaking for us an eter- 
nity of material happiness. An eternity — 
ahl We little knew, then, what the word 
might mean. 

"Baker's Lane," said Blenkinsop to us, 
"will be a portion of your honeymoon. So 
we'll go down there at once." 

We rode, and left our carriage at a comer 
in the depths of the east side of the borough, 
and walked. As we went we passed two 
blue-coats, each of whom solenmly doffed his 
hat to Blenkinsop, and as we went we passed 
two more. 

Well patroled— this," I remarked. The 
•ig chemist smiled. "More than that," he 
answered; " if s isolated. It isn't everybody 
that I let come down here." 

Marguerite laughed. "You?" she said. 
She had forgotten that Blenkinsop was a one- 
man power in the municipality — that in mat- 
ters of science and health, his word was law. 
As we went, I noted that houses were de- 
'•erted and silent. At a dirty comer Blenkin- 
sop stopped us, and lifted the cover from a 
manhole that led into a sewer. 

"Look down there," he commanded; "tell 
me what you see." 

We looked "Nothing," we answered. 

" Look again," he said. We looked again ; 
and then, for the first time, became aware of 
the existence of a faint glow, an almost im- 
perceptible effulgence in the void beneath. 
He perceived that we saw it. "Come on," 
he said. 

"What does it mean?" I asked. He 
shook his head and led us half a block far- 
ther, still between deserted houses. Finally 
we reached two houses, side by side, that 
appeared to be inhabited. 

We knocked at the first door. "I have to 
pay these people to stay here," whispered 
Blenkinsop. The door opened, and a fresh 
young matron with a worried look upon her 
face, spoke a word of welcome to big Blen- 
kinsop. Blenkinsop introduced us. 

"Two of my assistants," he told her; *this 



is — official," he added. He evidently had 
said it to reassure her. 

"I knew. Doctor," she said, "that you 
wouldn't go for to bring iolks here that had 
no right." 

" It's the boy we want to see," he said. She 
left us for a moment, and he turned to us. 
"You won't like this," he whispered, "but I 
want you both to knowJ^ 

An inside door was thrown open and we 
heard the prattle of a baby voice. 

"Come in. Doctor," said the matron, 
"here's Jimmy, waiting for you." 

We entered the small room. There was 
absolutely nothing to attract oiu: attention, 
other than the pretty year-old child who 
played and crawled upon the floor as best he 
coidd. In his eyes was a look of baby intelli- 
gence, and he chuckled with glee as he looked 
up into the face of Blenkinsop. 

"How do you do, small sir ? " said Blenkin- 
sop, pulling from his pocket a little toy. 
Marguerite stooped down and touched the 
baby gently on the head, and he looked up 
and smiled, and clutched her by the hand. 

"This is the baby," said Blenkinsop to us, 
in a low voice, "that I wanted you to see." 

Over in the corner stood the mother, still 
with that worried look upon her face. 

" Mrs. Presby," said Blenkinsop gently, "I 
should like to have these people hear from 
your own lips just how old your little Jimmy 
is." 

The woman's mouth trembled. She fal- 
tered for an instant. Then she addressed 
herself to Marguerite. 

"If you please, miss," she returned, "A^'5 
five years old this day last week" 

Marguerite started back from the child as 
though shot. I recall now that I uttered 
some kind of an exclamation. 

"Impossible I "exclaimed Marguerite. And 
we all eyed the boy as if we were afraid of 
him. Yet there was nothing abnormal. 
There he was, a fair-haired, sunny-faced 
baby boy — playing in the way that babies 
play. Blenkinsop seized each of us by the 
arm. 

"Good-by, Mrs. Presby," he said, "and — 
much obliged." 

We hurried out into the open air. "What 
did she mean?" demanded Marguerite of 
Blenkinsop. 

"Just what she said," he answered, "she 
spoke the truth. Four years ago I first laid 
eyes upon that baby boy, and he looked and 
acted then just as he acts to-day. He is a 
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splendidly developed year-old child — who is 
exactly five years of age." 

* * What does it mean ? " I asked again. He 
did not answer. 

** Come on," he said. He led us to a house 
next-door, also inhabited. He knocked. A 
young girl appeared — a girl of fifteen. 

"Grandfather in?" queried the chemist. 
The girl assented. 

"On — business," said Blenkinsop. He 
pressed into a rear apartment. A spry old 
gentleman was reading a newspaper. He 
nodded briskly. There was an air of pride 
about him. 

" Two of my students," explained Blenkin- 
sop to the old man, who welcomed us. 
Blenkinsop laughed. 

"Mr. Keazey," he said, "you seem as 
young as you did when you were only ninety- 
five." The old man chuckled. 

"Younger," he answered. Blenkinsop 
gestured toward the mantel-shelf. **Get 
down the book, Gertie, " said the old man to 
the little girl. She obeyed. Blenkinsop 
op>ened it. It was a Bible. 

"Here," he said to us, *4s the record of 
Mr. Keazey's birth. Come January he was 
born one hundred and one years ago." 

"Impossible!" Again it was our helpless 
exclamation. We were standing in the pres- 
ence of a fact we could not understand. The 
man looked old, unquestionably, but there 
was no sign of decay about him. One hun- 
dred and one is the lean and slippered pan- 
taloon — tired nature sinking gently into its 
last sleep. But this man — there was hope 
and strength and life in the glance of his eye. 
There was ambition in the turn of his head — 
in the gesture of his arm. There was light- 
ness in his step. 

**Five years ago," said Blenkinsop to us, 
" Mr. Keazey had one foot in the grave. 

Now " He stopped. 

**Now," I repeated. 

**Now," went on Blenkinsop, '*he is one 
hundred and one years old." 

**Why?" That was the incessant query 
on our Ups as we wended our way back from 
Baker's Lane. 

**I shall not tell you," answered Blenkin- 
sop again, **I*11 show you." 

Hf drove us up Fifth Avenue to his resi- 
dence — a little thin, shrivelled brownstone 
house in the middle of a block. Once there 
he took us to the top story. He unlocked a 
door at the head of the stairs. This led into 
a hall. He unlocked another door, leading 



into a large room. Then he unlocked a third 
door, and led us into a small and darkened 
apartment. 

" What do you see ? " he asked. We peered 
into a comer. 

There was a faint glow that reminded me 
of the effulgence in the sewer. 

"Phosphorous," I said, "the phosphores- 
cent light of Baker's Lane." 

He laughed. "Wrong," he answered. He 
drew up the shades. In the comer stood a 
complicated piece of apparatus whose dis- 
tinctive feature was a glass tube. 

" ThiSj" he added, with a strange emphasis 
upon the word, "has naught to do with 
Baker's Lane." He tapped tiie tube. "This, 
he went on, "is nothing but a radio-active 
gas. That's all. That's simple enough. 
You can see it in any laboratory that's com- 
plete. But it is not the gas that I am about 
to show you. S^ here. Look into this 
glass box." 

The glass box was small and square. It 
was placed quite near the tube. In it, 
crawling hither and thither, were five verj^ 
small and very fuzzy grubs or worms. 

"What's the matter with those grubs?" he 
asked. I inspected them. "Nothing," I 
replied wonderingly, "so far as I can tell." 

"Exactly," he returned, "and yet each one 
of them is one thousand years of age." 

"What! " I cried, "how can you tell?" 

He laughed. " I don't mean that literally,'' 
he answered, "I am simply measuring by 
human standards. Let me tell you. Those 
grubs are four out of twelve. Left to them- 
selves those grubs would have turned into 
butterflies, died in their short span of exist- 
ence — they would have gone into the im- 
known that is prepared for grubs. The 
brothers and sisters of these four have gone 
through their successive stages, and shiiffled 
off this mortal coil many lives, many ages — 
reckoned as a grub reckons years and ages. 
These four I have subjected to the influence 
of a radio-active gas. They were alive and 
crawling when I first subjected them — they 
are alive and crawling yet. They have never 
reached the butterfly stage. They never will. 
They have now outlived six successive gener- 
ations of their fellows — they will outlive how 
many more?" 

I pressed forward. "You keep them near 
the gas all the time?" I asked. He shook 
his head. " I keep these here simply for fur- 
ther experiment. I have fifty of them down- 
stairs that were subjected to the gas but for 
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three hours. They are like these — exactly 
like them." 

He tiimed to Marguerite. "You under- 
stand what it means," he said, "it's a case — 
not ^of suspended animation, not that. 
There's another term — a case of arrested de- 
velopmetU. Do you see ? " 

It was strange that we saw but vaguely at 
that time — for even as I write it comes back 
to me, the logic, the clearness of it all. 

"Arrested development," repeated Blen- 
kinsop, "of grubs." He was not through 
with us. He unlocked another door that led 
into still another room. 

"This," he annoimced, "is the inmost holy 
of holies." Again we looked, and again we 
saw the familiar phosphorescent glow. He 
let the light into this room also, and we saw 
an apparatus, the counterpart of the one we 
had just left — the glass tube, the square 
glass box, the grubs, and all. 

"What is the difference?" he inquired. 
Slowly I shook my head, for I did not yet un- 
derstand. And still I knew that every word 
that Blenkinsop had uttered meant some- 
thing portentous to mankind. He strode 
into the farther comer and rolled towai'd me 
a steel cylinder. 

"This cylinder," he said, "contains, in a 
compressed form, the same gas as does yonder 
tube." 

He drew me down over the cylinder cock, 
and then turned it gently. There was a hiss 
and a rush, and I was springing back with 
my hand clasped over my nostrils. 

"The smeU — the smell," I cried, shaking 
my head as though to shake the odor from 
my nose, " the smell ! " 

Blenkinsop gripped me. "The smell — of 
what ? " he asked. 

"The smell — of the green vapor," I an- 
swered, "I have smelt it before. Who could 
mistake it ? It's the green vapor — the vapor 
of the scourge of five years ago." 

Once more he turned on the cylinder cock, 
and a greenish jet of heavy gas spurted into 
the room, and, sinking slowly, crawled and 
spread itself about our feet upon the floor. 
He put the cylinder away. 

"Do you understand now?" he queried. 
-4" This green vapor is the same gas that fills the 
glass tube in this room. You are the only 
human beings beside myself who have ever 
seen what you have seen in this room to-day. 
Do you see ? I was a fool five years ago. I 
tossed this green vapor to the clouds, scat- 
tered it, dispersed it, relieved the city of it. 




And do you know what it was ? What it is ? 
It is a radio-active gas, worth millions of 
dollars." He pointed to the vapor that 
writhed about us on the floor. "I've spilled 
a hundred dollars' worth," he said grimly, 
"at your very feet." 

He ran his fingers through his hair "And 
we didn't knoWj" he said; "fool that I was, / 
didn't know." 

"That was five years ago," I said, "and 
to-day " 

"To-day," he sighed, "I am the only man 
who knows — except you — and Marguerite." 

"And we," I faltered, "do not— know." 

He made a gesture of impatience. He 
seized a microscope from a shelf, and from 
the same shelf seized another glass box con- 
taining grubs, and placed a grub upon the 
table of the microscope. 

" Look at the worm," he said. I think by 
that time a glimmering of Blenkinsop's 
theory had entered Marguerite's mind. She 
has ever been quicker to imderstand than I. 
She drew back in disgiist. 

"What a horrible grubj" she answered, 
"it looks like a big shaggy man, in a big 
shaggy overcoat, with a fur cap, writhing on 
the ground." 

Blenkinsop smote the table with his hand. 
"The very thing," he said; "I never noticed 
it before." He turned to me. "That grub 
has outlived six other grubs," he said, ex- 
citedly, "what if it were a man in a big shagg\' 
overcoat — a man who outlived ten genera- 
tions — twenty — thirty generations — ^what if 
it were a man " 

He stopped a moment. " Don't you see ? " 
he persisted, "'rtiink — of the green vapor 
down in Baker's Lane, with its phosphores- 
cent glow — and the Presby baby, and old 
man Keazey — ^and the grubs — ^and — ar- 
rested development, and " 

" Go on," I said excitedly. 

" And — and," stammered Blenkinsop, over- 
awed by the thought, "and — and something 
more — " He went back and closed the door, 
and drew us into the center of the room, 
" and — Eternity," he whispered, hoarsely. I 
can hear that whisper yet. 

He led us out of his secret laboratories and 
down upon the ground floor of his housie. 

"I think you understand, now, all about 
it," he went on, lighting his pipe, "the green 
vapor that for twenty, fifty, or a himdred 
years had been collecting in this covered cal- 
dron of Manhattan — that I let out five years 
ago by puncturing the cover with twelve 
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breathing spots — that vapor contained some 
element of life. We knew that, you and I, at 
the time. We knew that in its concentrated 
form it was worse than whisky or opium — 
that it put into man, suddenly, the fierceness 
of the wild beast. But we missed the whole 
point. 

" These grubs' are as nothing. For seven 
years scientists have known — I discovered it 
myself — that a radio-active gas would arrest 
development, would prolong the life of bugs 
and worms indefinitely. That was simple. 
Simple as it was, it opened up a field of spec- 
ulation — ^it was a glimpse into the mysteries 
of creation. I guessed — I even hoped that 
some day there might be enough of some 
radio-active gas to tr>' the experiment on a 
mouse, a rabbit, a dog. Even that would 
have meant a huge outlay. It would have 
necessitated the collection of radio-active 
substances for centuries fi-om all parts of the 
earth. It was a theory — an impracticable 
dream — a wild imagining. Fool that I was, 
I never realized that the Borough of Man- 
hattan, imdemeath its crust, was alive with 
the principle — the only city of its kind, so far 
as formation and conditions go, in the whole 
world. And what did I do — ^I tore off the 
cover, and let the vapor dissipate itself 
among the clouds 1" He groaned. "I would 
give anything to remedy that fatal mistake." 
He puffed dejectedly upon his pipe. 

"IVe still got Baker's Lane," he went on, 
"to work with — a seething caldron in minia- 
ture form, saturated and filled with the gas. 
I've kept it to myself. The people don't 
know. Mrs. Presby doesn't know that the 
green vapor is responsible for the arrested 
development of her baby boy. Old Keazey 
doesn't imderstand that he is booked for a 
riper old age still. The papers don't know — 
I've kept them away. I wanted you to come 
back — before I built my institute." 

"Your — institute?" I queried. He nod- 
ded. " The whole world will hear of Baker's 
Lane — its name will go do^n into the annals 
of history. Baker's Lane is something more 
than Baker's Lane. It is a principle — a won- 
derfully practical principle." 

He leaned toward us, and whispered once 
more. " It is nothing less than — the fountain 
of youthj*^ he said. 

As we sat there, drinking it all in, Mar- 
guerite suddenly addressed the chemist. 

"Why," she inquired, "do you tell all this 

— tOW5?" 

"I have a purpose," admitted Blenkinsop, 



"a deep one. I'll tell you. I do not know, 
and you do not know, where all the people of 
Baker's Lane have gone. They deserted it 
at the time of the scoiurge as though it were a 
pestilence. I do not know whether the 
mysterious thing that happened to Mrs. 
Presby's infant and to old Keazey has hap- 
pened to others. It did not happen to the 
infant's mother; it did not happen to the 
granddaughter of old Keazey. The reason 
for all this, probably, is due to the fact that 
both the mother in the one case and the 
granddaughter in the other case were very 
active persons, actively engaged at the time. 
The infant at the age of one year, was in a 
receptive mood, sleeping the greater part of 
the time. The old man was quiet with the 
stupor of old age. I have succeeded best 
with the grubs that lie still — the others die 
the death. But, before I make this matter 
public I must make the highest test — the best 
one. I must be sure, first; then I can go 
ahead. 

"I want something of you. Something I 
have no right to ask. I want to subject two 
normal people — a man and a woman — to the 
influence of this radio-active green vapor. I 
must have people in their prime — my sub- 
jects must be perfect " 

He stood up and drew himself to his full 
height. "The favor I would ask," he con- 
tinued, "is a great one. I want to ask you 
two to live upon the earth until the crack of 
doom. For my sake." 

Marguerite uttered a startled exclamation 
and I another. I revolved in my mind what 
he had said. 

"Arrested development." That was a 
phrase that went glowing and seething 
through my brain. "The fountain of 
youth." 

I looked upon Marguerite and my blood 
warmed. She was the most beautiful being 
that my eyes had ever rested on. She was — 
my wife. And I had seen beautiful women 
fade. I had seen men's wives age and wither 
and grow unwieldy — ^and old. But Mar- 
guerite, with the bloom of youth upon her 
face — Marguerite and I — if we could remain 
ever young! Her glance met mine. We 
were thinking of the same things. And then, 
like two people, who unconsciously had 
wandered to the edge of a precipice, we drew 
back and shuddered. 

For we had been standing on the brink 
of a precipice — ^we had been glancing into 
the depths of the unknown. And yet it had 
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not occurred to me that there was an)rthing 
unusual in Blenkinsop's request. The in- 
fluence of his wondrous knowledge was upon 
us. We were standing in the house of the 
knowledge of all things. The impossible — 
there was no such thing there. 

"Would it be — safe?" I queried, much as 
the borough might have asked about the 
subway before It was an accomplished fact. 
"W^ould there be danger?" 

** Absolutely none," answered Blenkinsop; 
** leave all that to me." 

He sauntered leisurely toward a pair of 
folding doors. "For the present," he ex- 
claimed, "let us forget all this." He threw 
wide the doors, and revealed a table spread 
with a dainty lunch, and an old servant, who 
stood respectfully at one side as we passed in. 

**Let us forget everything," he repeated, 
"except this — your wedding breakfast." 

I have tried to justify the trick that Blen- 
kinsop played on us that day. I know that I 
have justified it in my mind. I know that he 
justified it. I know now that it was justi- 
fiable. And its justification rested in his 
knowledge — he knew what he was about. 
Startled as we were then, we blessed him 
later, when we saw the multitudes of the 
earth clamoring timiultuously about him, 
holding out their hands to gain his favor. 
And yet — it was a trick, due, I think, to some 
sort of fanaticism which induced him to be- 
lieve that the end justified the means; his 
mind had become warped as to the vested 
rights of people. Yet, in another sense, it 
was not a trick; it was rather as though one 
should take a beggar into an execution hall, 
apparently for the slaughter, and suddenly 
should crown him king and set him on the 
throne. At the first we were confounded — 
later, without thought, we were unjustifiably 
happy. I say, unjustifiably — because, as 
yet, we do not know the end. 

We entered the banquet room in Blenkin- 
sop's home, and began the breakfast. We 
never finished it. I cannot now recall just 
whenJ"or*S^ow, I lapsed into unconsciousness, 
hut the last thing that I remember was im- 
f>aling a bit of saJad on my fork. And then 
darkness. 

It was four days later, so Blenkinsop in- 
formed us, when we awoke. I could have 
^wom, almost, that it was not four minutes. 
I woke as a man awakes who has dozed in an 
easy chair over an evening paper. I was 
alone, in a small room. I rose, yawned 



lazily, strode to a door and pushed it open — 
and there was Marguerite, in a steamer 
chair, wakened as I had wakened, and with a 
smile upon her lips. She laughed. "I 
didn't get enough to eat," she said. 

Once more I yawned. "And yet," I an- 
swered, "Blenkinsop had enough upon the 
table to feed ten of us." 

It was strange that neither, so far, had no- 
ticed anything unusual. To us it seemed 
merely that we had impolitely fallen asleep in 
chairs after dinner. And Blenkinsop — 
Where was he ? 

He heard us stirring — for he came in in a 
moment and looked upon us, and we upon 
him. I have never seen Blenkinsop look as 
he did that day. 

Upon his face was the pallor of fear. His 
eye had lost its certainty of glance. He sank 
into a chair at the table, and hid his face in 
his hands. 

"I had no right to do it," he wailed. He 
tottered toward us. "Forgive me — ^you and 
Marguerite. For — ^you — will — never — die — 
until — the crack of doom." 

I pass this over, chiefly because I cannot 
now define just the emotions that held us in 
their thrall. I think the chief one was awe, 
fear — ^horror, perhaps. Later, I was glad 
that Blenkinsop had done this thing of his 
own accord — ^glad that Marguerite and I had 
not played with the eternal laws of nature. 
At least we were innocent — the •guilt, if it 
were guilt, lay upon the chemist's shoulders. 

After the fear had passed from us we were 
deliriously happy. 

It was three years later that the Institute at 
Baker's Lane reared its material head of 
stone — three years later that Blenkinsop 
moved his laboratories into the building, and 
set to work in earnest. For, now he knew — 
everything. He had watched us. Marguerite 
and I, and we had proved his theory. 

"The City Institute of Health," he called 
the place. For even the authorities never 
guessed what he was about. But Blenkin- 
sop's word was law in sanitary matters. 

And then, a wily newspaper reporter inter- 
viewed Mrs. Presby and old Keazey, and — 
guessed. 

So Blenkinsop laid bare his plans. The 
world gasped. "The fountain of youth," 
annoimced Blenkinsop, "to all who come — 
with money." The world gasped again. 

"How much money?" they asked. 

"One hundred thousand dollars." 

" Why is this ? " I asked him. 
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"Simple enough," he answered; **from 
now on, the business of the Institute is to 
arrest development successfully. The In- 
stitute will deal only with men and women of 
perfect health and development. But there 
are millions of such persons in the world. 
The supply of radio-active gas in Baker's 
Lane is limited. The green vapor from 
almost the entire borough was dissipated five 
years ago in a night. The output from 
Baker's Lane may last ten years; it may last 
twenty. But we must go on. The Institute 
is my work, and I am going on, and on. 
Wlien Baker's Lane gives out there must be 
another source of supply. In twenty years I 
can gather more of the principle, but it takes 
twenty years or more to get it. I shall have 
to build, in New Jersey, another caldron — 
another pail with a cover. It means mill- 
ions — we must have them. Science, prog- 
ress, knowledge, demand it. And the people 
of this age must pay. I know what I am 
about." 

"The authorities," I suggested. Blenkin- 
sop laughed. 

"The authorities this time will obey me. 
They disobeyed me once, and disaster fol- 
lowed. They will not do so again." 

The authorities supported him. This was 
a matter beyond the statutes and the consti- 
tution of a state. The scientists of all the 
world supported him — they forgot criticism — 
without reservation they hailed him as the 
successful Ponce de Leon of all centuries. 

"Eureka!" cried a hysterical multitude. 
" Eureka I We have found it 1 " 

I think perhaps Blenkinsop left out of his 
calculations one thing. People will do much 
for money — they will do anything and every- 
thing for life. 

After the first ten cases had been successful 
— one a prince of Europe — sl note of dissatis- 
faction crept into the daily press, there was a 
murmur among the people. As long as the 
thing had been experimental and speculative 
merely, the crowd held up their hands in ad- 
miration; now that its value had been proved, 
the crowd held out their many hands toward 
the Institute. 

" Life — life," they cried, "give us the foun- 
tain of youth!" 

The effect of the discovery upon the world 
at large was phenomenal. All sorts of 
stories were scattered far and wide. Helbig 
in his Advanced Theories devotes a chapter — 
one of his long sections — to the popular view 
of this discover)'. Immigration steadily in- 



creased; the superstitious nations of the East 
were sending us vast hordes of persons. 

"Life!" still cried the multitude; "it be- 
longs — belongs to us." 

The city doubled the guard that surrounded 
the Institute of Health. 

The streets were constantly filled with 
people talking — talking — talking. Mean- 
time the names and identities of those who 
had subjected themselves to treatment were 
kept a profound secret. Yet by a mere mis- 
chance the name of one man, W. T. Ma(ier- 
ley, a millionaire, a well-known resident in 
the West Side, leaked out. Perhaps it was 
his own fault, or that of his household. The 
world did not know of myself and Mar- 
guerite. Even Helbig, five years later, did 
not know of us, and he has never made men- 
tion of our names in any work of his. Mrs. 
Presby and her infant, and old man Keazey 
had disappeared. Well for them that they 
had. 

But millionaire Mackerley's name stood 
out above the multitude of people, as a man 
destined to live forever — ^a man who had 
bathed in the vapors of the fountain of youth. 
The newspaj)ers found it out — everybody 
knew it. 

Remember, to the people at large, Mack- 
erley was one man — not one in a million, not 
one in a billion — he was the one man in the 
world that the world knew had been saved to 
a life as long as the world should live itself. 

It was the 15th of July when the ciuious 
multitude surrounded Mackerley's mansion 
on the Avenue. All that night the crowd 
called to him to show himself — the man who 
had been given life. It was on the morning 
of the 1 6th that his house was found looted, 
his servants gone, and the body of Mackerley, 
bleeding and mangled, at the bottom of the 
broad oak stairs. He was a victim of the 
jealousy, the envy of the crowd. 

And the crowd had laughed — ^hoarse dis- 
cordant laughs. "Mackerley," said the 
crowd, " he didn't live so long." 

I shall pass over, also, the murders of three 
more of the prominent men of Manhattan, 
who were suspects — that is, men who, as 
rumor had it, had paid a hundred thousand 
dollars in exchange for life. That was not 
all. From Europe there flashed across the 
cable one morning news of the murder of 
the prince who had taken treatment. And 
then — the horrible attack upon Mrs. James 
G. Hemphill — a woman, young, beautiful, 
charitable — who, for a thousand years to 
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come, might have done many, many things 
for the very people who destroyed her. I 
pass that over, too. 

And then the crowd once more turned its 
attention to the well-guarded Institute. 

**A hundred thousand dollars?" it cried. 
"No! Life! Life that is free! Give us 
Ufe!" 

And one night, at twelve o^clock, the wrath 
of the multitude descended upon the Insti- 
tute of Health. 

Marguerite and I were there — we had gone 
because it was safe; we did not know, and 
Blenkinsop could not be sure, but that the 
crowd might find out we were the first to 
benefit by the discovery. I am not clear in 
my mind just how it all began, but I remem- 
ber that from the cupola we saw the line of 
soldiery suddenly part and fall back, weak- 
ening as it retreated, and then, across the 
spacious grounds, a howling mob came pell- 
mell. 

Blenkinsop started up and pulled us after 
him. " Down — to the laboratory 1 " he cried. 
We drew back. "It's safer here," we told 
him. But he knew what he was doing. 

"Down — down!" he cried. We reached 
the laboratory — ^a room which in reality was a 
strong steel box at one end of the ground - 
floor hall space. We had barely reached it, 
and Blenkinsop had barely clanged together 
the strong steel doors, before we heard the 
crash of wood, the scurried rush of feet, the 
angry, eager voices of the multitude. They 
were confounded at first — they knew not 
where to go. We listened, with our hearts 
standing still. Then, Blenkinsop suddenly 
smote his thigh with his hand. He leaped to 
a comer of the laboratory and clutched fran- 
tically at a huge water cock. 

** Listen," he whisj)ered. 

We listened, and suddenly the crowd out- 
side grew still. Then there was a happy, 
grateful clamor, and a hundred voices 
shouted out in glee. 

"Hurrah!" cried the multitude, "hurrah, 
for life, and the fountain of youth ! " 

Blenkinsop, convulsed with silent laughter, 
stepped to the laboratory doors and drew 
aside a small slide that covered a peep-hole in 
the steel. 

"Look — look," he bade us, "look — at the 
fountain of youth." 

There, in the corridor, built for orna- 
mental purposes alone — a symbol — was a 
huge fountain playing water, tossing and rip- 
pling and dashing in the air. 



And there was the crowd, maddened with 
glee, plunging incontinently into the fountain 
basin, clothes and all — laughing, shouting 
with hope, life, youth. 

"The fountain of youth!" they cried. 

And Blenkinsop, behind the steel doors, 
doubled up his tall form with silent laugh- 
ter. 

"The fountain — of youth!" he roared, 
caring not now whether his voice were heard 
or no. 

For the fountain of water was not, of 
course, the fountain of youth. The crowd 
had taken Blenkinsop at his word. He had 
called his discovery a " fountain." It was not 
a fountain; it was a principle. He turned back 
and touched his big radio-active tubes with a 
soft caress. 

"They wouldn't know ;y(?w," he said to the 
big tube^, "for the fountain of youth, if they 
should see you." 

In the morning order was restored. The 
authorities placed a heavy hand upon law- 
lessness and disorder and riot; and the people 
were appeased — placated. For had they not 
disported themselves on that summer evening 
in the fountain of youth, in the Institute of 
Health? 

But that taught Blenkinsop a lesson. 
Baker's Lane is still, unknown to the multi- 
tude, the source of the principle, but Blenkin- 
sop's laboratories are elsewhere. Few know 
the secret of their location. Those few are 
sworn to secrecy. It is but the few who can 
buy youth of Blenkinsop. 

"Some day, though," he tells Marguerite 
and me, "some day — it shall be free for 
all." 

"For all," he added, "except myself." 
For Blenkinsop never would subject himself 
to his own treatment. He has a reason. 
"Arrested development," he said to me, 
"yes, for the body, and — the brain. It will 
not do for me. My brain must keep on 
growing — thinking. The time will never 
come when I can afford to say my brain has 
reached perfection. Science, progress, peo- 
ple — all demand of me my brain. It is not 
mine — it belongs to the universe. Never 
shall I bathe in the fountain of youth. My 
life may be short — but it must be full — pos- 
terity demands it of me." 

Blenkinsop is right. But as for Marguer- 
ite and me, we shall pass hand in hand, side 
by side, ever youthful, ever happy, ever living 
—down unto the ages when the world shall 
be no more. 
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>HE Belgian Government 
had demanded the ex- 
tradition of the swindler 
Karstens, and, for pur- 
poses of identification, I 
had asked the people 
who had dealings with 
him to come to my ofl&ce. 

Among those who called upon me was 
Charles Vemet, a financier, and, while I 
listened to the evidence he gave in a clear, 
concise manner, the conviction stole upon 
me that I had met him before under different 
circumstances. But where? — ^when? Al- 
though I have an excellent memory for faces, 
his features were not familiar to me; yet 
his general appearance, the way he raised 
his right hand when he spoke, roused old 
recollections. 

*'Who is he?" I inquired the next day 
of the Police Commissary in M. Charles 
Vernet's district. 

**Who is he?" repeated my friend, with 
a touch of surprise in his voice. "My dear 
Goron, don't you really know Charles 
Vernet?" 

**WelI, yes, of course I understand he is 
a financier, with plenty of money; but I 
know nothing about him." 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

**Ix>ok here, Goron, I never know when 
you are making fun of anybody; but if 
you put the question to me seriously, let 
me tell you that Charles Vemet is not only 
rich, but bears a good reputation on the 
Bourse, and is received everywhere." 

**How long has he been in Paris?" 

"About ten years. He came here with a 
large fortune made at the Cape, and has 
doubled it since. 



"Who is he?" I again asked myself when 
I went to bed. 

For days and days the man's face seemed 
to follow me. I mentally passed in review 
the various persons I had met in the course 
of my career, without being able to locate 
him. Yet I felt certain I had seen him 
when his name was not Charles Vemet. 

I took out my journal, looking over the 
cases with which I had been connected since. 
I became chief of the Detective Police. And 
still no trace of him. 

I worked my way back to the days when 
I was assistant to M. Clement, at the Pre- 
fecture, and police commissary in the Pantin 
Quarter, until I came upon the murder of 
Moulin, the notary's clerk, by a fellow called 
Simon. ; And then I paused; for it suddenly 
dawned upon me that Simon was the man I 
must have had in my mind when I saw 
Charles Vemet. 

Moulin lived in the Rue des Abbesses, and 
he and Simon were friends. One night a 
lodger, occupying a room below Moulin's, 
was awakened by the noise of a scuffle 
overhead, and, going to the rescue, met a 
man hurrying past him. Moulin was lying 
on his bed stabbed to the heart. When 
Simon was arrested the next day, the lodger 
recognized him as the man he had seen on 
the stairs. Simon, who had already been 
implicated in several unpleasant affairs, 
never admitted his guilt; and, in the ab- 
sence of direct proofs, the jury brought in 
a verdict by which he escaped the guillotine, 
but was sentenced to twenty years' penal 
servitude. 

I inquired at the Prefecture, where I 
learned that Simon and a man called Aymard 
had planned to escape from Cayenne. 
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Aymard had succeeded in getting away, 
while Simon, his face battered in and his 
body covered with wounds, was found in a 
ditch. His identity had been disclosed by 
his jacket, which bore the number **94." 

The report of Simon's death did not re- 
move my doubts. But as in the face of the 
ofl&cial statement I could not well apply to 
the authorities for assistance, I determined 
to try to solve the problem myself. 

If my theory was right — that Charles 
Vemet and Simon were the same person — 
it must have been Simon who placed the 
telltale jacket with the number 94 on the 
body of Aymard, whom, no doubt, he had 
murdered to insure his own safety. This 
trick had been performed several times and, 
from my recollection of Simon, he was not 
the man to shrink from killing his com- 
panion. 

I took all the papers relating to the Simon 
case with me, and gathered from them an 
interesting fact. While under remand, 
Simon^-probably to curry favor with the 
authorities — ^had denounced a youth named 
Berger, as having been concerned in a 
burglary in the Rue des Saints-P^res, in 
connection with which three men had been 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. 
Berger was arrested, but, as it was proved 
that he had thus far borne an excellent 
character, and had been fooled by his com- 
panions, he got off very lightly. 

I had reason to suppose that Berger, 
knowing it was Simon who had betrayed 
him, would not be sorry to get even with his 
enemy, and I therefore decided to have 
a talk with him, without, of course, letting 
him know more than was strictly necessary. 
In fact, I had to be very careful how I went 
to work. 

So far, everything was only supposition. 
The ofl&cial report about Simon's death 
might have been true, and my theory about 
the likeness between the two men — the 
financier and the convict — altogether wrong. 
In that case a mistake would have proved 
disastrous. 

Twelve years had elapsed since the trial 
of Simon, and it was possible that Berger 
had disappeared. Fortunately I had a clue. 
Berger, at the time of his arrest, was courting 
a woman who kept a tobacco shop in the 
Latin quarter, the widow of a man called 
Samson, for which reason the students had 
christened her "Delilah." 

When I called at the little shop in the 
Rue Saint-Andr^-des-Arts, I found it had 
changed hands, and in the place of the 



buxom Madame Delilah was a thin, good- 
natured looking little woman, fond of 
gossip. I bought some dgarettes, and she 
was soon giving me the biography of every 
member of her family. Then I deflected 
our talk to Madame Delilah, whereupon the 
lady-tobacconist looked severe. 

"Did you know that person?" she asked. 

"No, no," I hurriedly replied, "I have 
only seen her once or twice, when she was 
engaged to a man — a man — ^I can't remem- 
ber his name." 

The lady-tobacconist continued to look 
severe and, with scorn in her voice, re- 
marked : 

"Engaged, engaged — ^who do you think 
would have engaged himself to Delilah?" 

"I fancy I heard she was going to marry 
somebody called Burger or Berger. " 

"Berger, you mean. That jailbird?" 

"Yes. Wliat has become of him?" 

"When he was discharged from prison 
he took up photography, and migrated to 
Belleville; but that's several years ago." 

In Belleville, the populous quarter, there 
are several establishments where the Paris 
workmen celebrate their weddings, and, 
according to custom, have themselves photo- 
graphed on the important day. The restau- 
rant of the Lac Saint-Fargeau, at the top 
of the steep Rue de Belleville, is the most 
famous place for this kind of entertainments, 
and I decided to go there first. When I 
reached the establishment, at two in the 
afternoon, several wedding-parties had taken 
possession of the garden, and a photographer 
was busy with his apparatus, while his 
assistant arranged the groups. 

"What is the name of the artist?" I in- 
quired of the proprietor. 

"Masson," he replied. 

At that moment the assistant passed us 
to fetch a chair from the house. I stopped 
him, and asked whether he knew a photog- 
rapher named Berger. 

He eyed me curiously. 

"My name is Berger." 

I had reason to congratulate myself on 
my luck. And, looking at the man, I de- 
tected a likeness to his portrait I had seen 
at the Prefecture. 

I waited till the rush of work was over, 
and then beckoned to him. When I told him 
who I was, he frowned. 

"M. Goron," he exclaimed, "I hoped this 
horrible affair was forgotten. I am earning 
my living honestlv. Why am I again to 
be troubled?" 

"You have nothing to fear, my good 
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fellow. Your affair, as you call it, is dead 
and buried. All I ask you is to call on me, 
to-morrow morning, at half-past ten. I 
have a question to put to you." 

"All right, sir," he sighed. 

On my return to the ofi&ce I sent a note 
to Charles Vemet, with the request to come 
to me the next morning at eleven, as I wanted 
some more information from him regarding 
the Belgian swindler. 

At half-past ten, punctually, Berger was 
announced. 

*' Berger," I began, **you need not look 
so miserable. I give you my word nobody 
will hurt you." 

He smiled faintly. 

"I want you to go into the adjoining room 
and wait for me." 

A few minutes past eleven Vemet was 
introduced. I apologized for troubling him 
again, and handed him a few documents 
relative to the Karstens affair. While he 
was reading them I went to Berger. 

The small room where I had left him, and 
to which nobody had access, opened into 
my office. In the door was a little hole. 

"You see that hole?" I asked. 

"Yes sir." 

"Put your eye to it, and look carefully 
at the gentleman inside. WTien he is gone 
I shall call you." 

My conversation with Charles Vernet did 
not last many minutes; and the moment he 
had left I went to Berger. 

He stared at me like one in a dream. 

"WeU, Berger?" 

He remained silent for a while, and then 
shook his head. 

"Who is he?" he said at last. 

"That is the very question I wanted to 
put to you." 

He sat, deep in thought, one hand playing 
with his hat, turning it mechanically around. 

"Who is he, and why did you show him 
to me?" he asked again. 

I remained silent. 

"M. Goron," he cried excitedly, "you 
have awakened in me a feeling I had man- 
aged to smother. You know my history. 
You know how I was dragged into the 
affair, and you know the name of the villain 
who brought the trouble on my head. When 
I was disdiarged from GaiUon I had but one 
idea — to be avenged on Simon. And when I 
heard his body had been found in Cayenne, 
I thought he still might have escaped — 
he is so artful. Then I looked at every 
man in the streets, and I fancied I saw 
Simon. At last it become such an obsession 



that I felt I was growing mad under the 
strain, and I fought hard againj^t it, until 
Simon's face ceased to haunt me. And, 
now, to-day, this feeling has returned in all 
its intensitv. WTiy?" 

"Yes— why?" 

"It is the sight of the man that did it. 
He is not Simon. He looks quite different. 
Yet, something in his manner, in the way 
he holds himself, reminds me of him. Who 
is he?" 

"That is none of your business. Now, 
go home and think no more about it. I will 
give you an introduction to one of my friends 
who can put a lot of work in your way." 

Berger's face brightened. 

"Thank you, M. Goron; you don't know 
the struggle I am having." 

"You will get on better now. Here is 
my card. And, remember, not a word about 
this interview." 

Berger had strengthened my suspicions, 
and the moment had arrived for the decisive 
trial. I had a difficult part to play, but I 
felt equal to it. 

Charles Vemet entertained frequently in 
his tastefully fumished apartment in the 
Rue de la Faisanderie. He also went much 
into society, and was a constant guest at 

the house of Madame S , the weU-known 

sculptor, at whose receptions the ilite of the 
artistic and literary world congregated. 

Madame S , a charming hostess, and 

one of the most fascinating of women, had 
often invited me to these gatherings, but 
I never found the time to attend them. 
Now, however, I made up my mind to go to 
the soiree she was giving at the end of the 
month, and I called on my friend, Camille 
L , who, I knew, helped her with them. 

"Camille," I said, "I want you to ask 

me to luncheon with Madame S , and 

also to secure me an invitation to her recep- 
tion on the 28th. " 

"Nothing easier," said Camille. 

Two days later I received an invitation 

to lunch, with him and Madame S , at 

Durand's. WTien coffee was served, Camille 
tiumed the conversation to the soirSe. 

"I suppose," he said, "you will, as usual, 
have an *A11 Paris' assembly, including the 
financial swells?" 

"Oh, the financial swells," laughed Mad- 
ame S , "are always eager to meet 

celebrities." 

And she mentioned the names of her 
guests. Charles Vemet was- among them. 

"Why don't you invite our friend here?" 
asked Camille. 
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"What is the good?" pouted the lady. 
"He never comes." 

"Try him again." 

"Very well. M. Goron, will you give me 
the pleasure of your company?" 

"It will be an honor to me, madame." 

Madame S clapped her hands with 

joy. 

"I am much obliged to you, M. Goron. 
And I want you to contribute your share 
to the night's entertainment. Cannot you 
tell xis something interesting?" 

"A lecture?" 

"A\Tiy not? That would be splendid." 

"I doubt whether it would amuse your 
guests; but possibly I may find something 
else to suit their jaded palates. And, if 
it is not indiscreet on my part, will you 
allow me to bring my young nephew ? . He 
is here on a visit." 

"By all means; I shall be delighted." 

The eventful evening arrived, and I drove 

up to Madame S *s with a parcel care- 

fiilly wrapped in brown paper, which I left 
down-stairs in charge of one of the servants. 
As to my nephew, nobody would have 
guessed that the good-looking, well-dressed 
young man, with the gardenia in his button- 
hole, was a smart detective in whom I placed 
absolute reliance. 

When I entered the salons the guests 
had nearly all arrived. I recognized Pail- 
leron, Lucien Marc of the Illustration, Al- 
phonse Daudet, Meissonnier, Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, Lamoureux, Francisque Sarcey, 
Benjamin Constant, Sardou, actors and 
actresses from the leading theaters, famous 
scientists — a brilliant crowd. 

There was some excellent music, and 
then a long haired gentleman unfolded the 
mysteries of the cinematograph — at that 
time quite a novelty. A professor from the 
Sorbonne showed us a new electrometer; 
and a SocUtaire from the Comddie-Franfaise 
gave some recitations. 

I was sitting in a quiet comer, watching 
Charles Vemet deep in conversation with 
three or four Stock Exchange men, when 
Madame came toward me, both hands 
extended. 

"Dear M. Goron," she cried, "it is now 
your turn." 

And, taking my arm, she led me to the 
center of the room. My friend Camille 
asked for silence for the hostess, who said: 
"M. Goron, whom we are all glad to 
welcome here,*has promised to give us some 
of his experiences. It is a surprise I kept 
in store for you." 



Loud applause followed. A small table 
with the traditional glass of water was 
brought for me; the ladies sat in a semi- 
circle, the gentlemen formed the background. 
"Ladies and gentlemen," I began, when 
silence was restored, "our charming hostess 
has told you I would relate some of my 
exj)eriences. I have no such intention, 
for the simple reason that you all know 
more about them than I do myself. News- 
paper reporting has become one of the fine 
arts, and no sooner is a crime committed 
than the papers bring the fullest details. 
Nay, the up-to-date journalist seems even 
to have the gift of prophecy; for many a 
time I read of burglaries and attempted 
murders that have not yet occurred. I, 
therefore, thought that instead of giving 
you narratives offering but little interest, 
I would draw your attention to the curious 
evolution which the detective's profession, 
like everything nowadays, has undergone. 

"Years ago, the man whose duty it is 
to fight the enemies of society had his own 
powers to rely upon. Between him and 
the criminal it was skill against skill, art 
against art. Then came the modem in- 
ventions — railways, steamers, the telegraph, 
the telephone — and matters grew worse 
for the detective. Alas! it was the mur- 
derers, the forgers, who had the advantage, 
inasmuch as they could steal a long march 
upon Nemesis, and get their accomplices 
to use the telegraph and the telephone for 
their benefit. 

"'The question, therefore, was to dis- 
cover a system by which society, and not its 
foe, would reap the advantage. Ladies and 
gentlemen, this system has been found, 
and the man to whom we owe it, and whose 
name will go down to posterity, is M. Ber- 
tillon." 

I undid the parcel which my "nephew," 
at my request, had brought upstairs. 

"This bo^," I continued, "contains the 
instruments used in the anthropometrical 
department for the identification of those 
who, having previously fallen into the hands 
of the police, expect to escape detection by 
changing their names, or altering, as they 
think, their appearance." 

Having explained to the company the 
practical working of the system, and how 
the little instruments are applied to the 
head and fingers, I said : 

"With your kind permission, I will now 
conclude with a practical demonstration, 
which will leave to some of you a little 
souvenir of my lecture. As I had already 
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the honor to explain, the measurements of 
the incriminated person are put down on a 
card, to which his photograph is afl&xed, 
and thus we possess the infallible means of 
discovering, at a moment's notice, the 
identity of the person arrested. It is a net 
through whose meshes nothing can slip. I 
have brought some of these cards with me, 
and shall be happy to take the measurement 
of any lady or gentleman, and present them 
with the card." ' 

I never saw such excitement. Dozens 
of charming women made a rush for me, 
and sweet voices cried, 

"Measure me, please, M. Goron." 

"One moment, ladies," I called out, 
"the mistress of the house first." 

Madame S came promptly forward, 

and, after I had attended to her and a niun- 
ber of ladies, my "nephew" filling up the 
cards, I raised my hand. 

"And now the gentlemen!" . 

Sarcey was the first to present himself. 
Then came Daudet, and other distinguished 
personages. 

All along I had kept my eye on Charles 
Vemet, who had remained in the back- 
ground, and now slowly moved toward the 
door. 

"M. Vernet," I said, "don't go away. 
Have your measurements taken." 

He hesitated a moment, and then said, 
with what appeared to me a forced smile: 

"No, thank you, I have seen the thing 
done before." 

"Well, I have set my mind upon meas- 
uring you. Ladies," I cried, to a couple of 
American girls, who had been among the 
first to l)e operated upon, "please take him 
into custody and bring him to me." 

Amid shouts of laughter they seized him 
and pulled him toward the table. 

This time he scowled. 

"Is this meant for a joke?" he remarked. 

"Of course. It is part of the fun." 

Either my suspicions were unfounded, 
or the man had marvelous self-possession. 
He never moved a muscle while he sub- 
mitted to the operation. 

Others were now pressing forward, but, 
on the pretext that I had no more cards, 
I withdrew to the smoking-room, whither 
Vernet had gone, followed by my detective. 
The latter had given Vernet a prepared card, 
and had quickly slipp)ed into my hand the 
one he had just filled up; whereupon I went 
into a corner to compare it with the ofl&cial 
clcKument relative to Simon, which I had 
lM)rr()wed from M. Berti lion's office. 
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A glance was sufficient. The figures were 
identical. It was not Vemet, but Simon, 
the escaped convict, the murderer, who 
stood there, lighting his cigar, making an 
appointment with a friend to meet him the 
next day. The next day! And in five 
minutes the thunderbolt would have fallen 
on his head. 

I went up to him. 

"Have you said good-night to the lady 
of the house ? " I asked. 

He turned sharply around. 

"Monsieur Goron," he began. 

"Hush! Don't make a scene. Say good- 
by to the hostess, and tell her you will have 
to leave Paris to-morrow on a long journey. 
You will be telling the truth. Go." 

He did not move. 

"For the second and last time," I whis- 
pered, "I advise you not to make a scene. 
It is not to Charles Vemet I am speaking, 
it is to Simon, the escaped convict, to Num- 
ber 94, and, probably, to the assassin of 
Aymard. My 'nephew' over yonder, is a 
detective, and I have three more * nephews' 
down-stairs in case of emergency." 

He thought a moment. And then 

"I will go with you; but you are making a 
mistake you will regret." 

It was' the never-varying reply of the 
criminal at bay. Yet I could not help ad^ 
miring the man's nerve. He shook hands 

with Madame S and a few more people 

in a seemingly unconcerned manner, and 
walked down-stairs. 

In the hall, where a servant handed him 
his overcoat, my attendant, at a signal from 
me, cleverly searched Vernet's pockets, and 
withdrew something which he handed me. 
It was a small revolver. 

"You were right, sir," he said; "I should 
not have thought of that." 

At the Prefecture they were astounded. 
My prisoner made a plucky stand, and 
fought desperately against the overwhelming 
odds; but, finally, like all the other criminals 
I have seen, he broke down before the pitiless 
Bertillon system. 

Yes, he was Simon; but as, according to 
law, he had to be tried in Cayenne for having 
escaped, and on suspicion of having mur- 
dered Aymard, he was at once conveyed 
to the He de R6 to be sent out to the penal 
settlement. 

But, despite my warning, the officials at 
the He de R6 prison did not keep a careful 
watch on Simon, for the day before he was 
to have been put on board the steamer, he 
managed to strangle himself. 
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"BEHIND PRISON WALLS." 




WAS journeying to California. 
It had been a hard, cold win- 
ter in the East, and I was glad 
that my work called me to the 
flowery land at a season when 
icy winds still swept over my 
home state.. Planning to es- 
cape the wintry weather as 
quickly as possible, I traveled to New Or- 
leans and took the Southern Pacific route 
to Los Angeles. This route certainly gave 
•^e my desired warmth of climate, but it also 
meant to us a vast stretch of desert country. 
After crossing the broad plains of Texas, 
we entered the desert of New Mexico, then 
that of Arizona, and lastly the waste, arid 
and most desert portion of the State of 
California. As our train rushed onward, 
hour after hour revealed to us nothing but 
wide expanses of alkali plain; no trees, no 
flowers, as far as we could see; no trace of 
bird or butterfly, and never a gleam of lake 
or stream; only bleached land and the inter- 
minable sage-bush, gray with dust, varied 
here and there by grotesque growths of 
prickly cactus. The horizon line on both 
sides was bounded by barren mountain ridges, 
looking for all the world like the moun- 
tains on the embossed physical geography 



maps, absolutely bare of vegetation of any 
kind. 

It was dry, barren monotony without, 
and dust and weariness within, for it was in 
the days before the railroads oiled their 
tracks, as they so considerately do now over 
the deserts. Though every window was 
tightly dosed, the fine white powder filtered 
through every crack, and made the weary 
passengers look almost as gray as the dreary 
sage-bush of the landscape. Hour after 
hour the patience of the passengers wore 
thinner; the long-suffering porter had more 
and more often to answer the question, 
* * When shall we be through the desert ? " At 
last each sufferer became too weary and dusty 
even to question, and they lapsed into lethargic 
silence in their respective comers of the car, 
watching and waiting for the promised land 
of fruit and flowers. Here and there by 
the track, the bleaching bones of cattle told 
the story of death in that arid country, and 
one might imagine the tall, spectral cacti 
that loomed ghostly in the growing dusk, 
to be standing on guard in the tragic wilder- 
ness graveyard of the past. As we forged 
swiftly westward in the comparative com- 
fort of a sleeping car, our thoughts could not 
fail to recall the weary caravans that passed 
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over those aruel deserts in the pioneer days, 
not so very many years removed from our 
generation, leaving behind them a long trail 
of unmarked graves. 

At Yuma we crossed the Colorado River, 
and learning that we had really entered 
California, we took heart and looked for 
signs of orange grove or vineyard, but they 
were not yet to gladden our weary eyes, for 
the worst part of the desert was before us. 
Still hour after hour, imtil our patience was 
nearly exhausted, we continued to jolt and 
curve over the dreary land; and then at 
eventide we swept down into a canyon, on 
either side of wWch great purple moimtains 
reared their proud heads against a simset sky, 
glorious with primrose, amber and saffron 
tints. The windows were thrown open, and 
the sweet evening breezes reached us, moist 
and refreshing, laden with the scent of a 
myriad flowers. 

Now our train passed through a wondrous 
valley, where the grass of emerald green 
was strewn with a wealth of golden poppies. 
Again, we would pass between acres and 
acres of orchard, white and pink with masses 
of misty blossoms; and yet farther, the dark 
green of the orange grove, with golden fruit 
and fragrant bridal flowers, delighted our 
senses. As we shook off the dust and weari- 
ness of travel, we tinned to our fellow-passen- 
gers, and one and all agreed that it was well 
worth all the dreary hours of desert to ex- 
perience such a contrast, and enter the 
promised land with the heat and barrenness 
of the wilderness still fresh in our memory. 

Early the next morning, I stood on a 
sunny hilltop in what is perhaps the most 
beautiful garden spot of all that fairyland. 
The knoll itself was surrounded with a 
growth of tropical palms. Beneath our 
feet, terrace below terrace, stretched a won- 
derful garden. In the East we wait for our 
flowers season by season; here they were all 
blooming together in a glorious riot of color 
and fragrance — ^violets, pansies, lilies, car- 
nations, freesias, and roses of every hue in 
long tangled hedges, often sending wreaths 
of blossom away into the trees above them. 
And those trees, how beautiful they were I 
many of strange and tropical growth, while 
here and there as a background towered 
the tall white trunks and wavy, silvery- 
blue leaves of the great eucalyptus. Below 
the gardens, orchards and orange groves 
stretdied to the level ground, and on one 
side a valley, while on the other a canyon 



swept like a tide of fertile beauty to the 
great mountain chains in the far distance, 
the summits of which, above the blue and 
purple shadows, gleamed white >\'ith a crown 
of snow. 

I stood silently drinking in the beauty and 
sweetness of the enchanted garden and re- 
joicing in the wondrous things of nature, 
when my dear friend and host, Mr. Albert 
K. Smiley, the owner and creator of Canyon 
Crest Park, came to my side and pointed 
out the far-away train that, like a tiny snake, 
was winding its way over a silver track far 
below us. Turning to my host, I said, "To 
appreciate this fully, one has to cross the 
desert, become weary of the interminable 
stretch of alkali land and the everlasting 
sage-bush." With a quiet smile, he an- 
swered, "You should have stood here just 
eight years ago, when we bought these two 
hills. At that time there was nothing here 
but a desert soil and the sage-bush of which 
you speak." Again I looked at the won- 
drous growth and up into the soaring 
branches of the trees, and realized that I 
stood before one of the great miracles of 
nature. I saw what that wondrous climate 
and soil could produce when one who thor- 
oughly understood horticulture worked with 
nature to bring beauty, where had been 
only barrenness. 

As I stood listening to the song of a mock- 
ing-bird in the palm at my side, another 
sound, faint but insistent, came to my ear, 
and it whispered to me the secret of the 
miracle. * It was the sound of running 
water. Looking closer I saw how, 'round 
and 'round the hillside, through gardens 
and groves, the Uttle irrigating ditches had 
been carefully dug, and here and there the 
bright crystal stream of living water burst 
forth, running joyously down, bringing to 
thirsty flower and shrub, to mighty tree and 
fruit-laden grove, the touch of life, beauty and 
sweetness. Then I realized that the great 
green reservoir that I had admired on the 
hilltop behind me was not placed there to 
mirror the banks of white callas and masses 
of crimson geranium, but that it was to 
store up the life source of this mountain 
side. 

Swift to my heart came the message from 
the heart of nature, and back from the long 
past, the words of prophecy that I had 
learned in childhood: "The wilderness and 
the soUtary place shall be glad for them; 
and the desert shall rejoice, and blossom 
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as the ros^. It shall blossom abundantly; 
the glory of Lebanon shall be given unto it, 
the excellency of Carmel and Sharon; for 
in the wilderness shall waters break out, and 
streams in the desert. And the parched 
ground shall become a pool, and the thirsty 
land springs of water." And yet again 
seemed to ring through my mind the words, 
** There is a river that maketh glad the City 
of our God;" and my heart cried out, **Yes, 
and not only the City of our God, but these 
life-giving waters reach forth to the weary, 
thirsty land, bringing a touch of comfort, 
of cleansing and of life to the j)oor fainting 
souls of men who, in life's desert places, 
are so often dying hopelessly of thirst, for- 
gotten and outcast from the land of the 
green pastures." 

As I took the lesson home in comfort to 
my own heart, I seemed to see that great 
world within our prison walls. So often 
those who have talked to me of my chosen 
field, have spoken almost pityingly, as if 
mine were a thankless and helpless task, 
working in what they look upon as the very 
desert place of God's great world. Yes, 
perhaps it is to many, a weary, dreary 
desert. Naturally that which is found there 
is looked upon by the world as the unlovely 
growth of this life's weeds and briars and 
stinging nettles; but should we altogether 
blame the desert for its barrenness, or the 
weeds and briars for their prickly growth? 
Perhaps a little blame should rest at the 
door of those who have walked beside the 
still waters and have not realized how those 
same living waters could transform the 
desert, if only they would carry them out 
vnih loving sacrifice to the thirsty land. 

After ten years of toil in this wide field, 
I can send to the world this message: that 
i have seen, over and over again, the miracle 
of roses blooming in the desert, and the 
restoring of life and gladness, of new hope 
and courage, where the world had been 
hopeless of the production of any good 
thing. I wish it were possible for me to 
tell how truly happy and hopeful I am con- 
cerning that which I have learned and seen 
behind prison walls. That the shadows 
are dark, the problem difficult, and the ex- 
perience of the past that of spoiled, wrecked 
lives and sin-stained souls, I will admit; 
but we have not to deal with the past, which 
is gone, but with the future, and what may 
yet be. It is to bring new hope and am- 
bition to hopeless hearts, and to force upon 



them the realization that any reformation 
that is to come to them must come from 
within, by the uprising of their better efforts 
in response to the touch Divine, that the 
Volunteer Prison League has been organ- 
ized. It commenced at first with a mem- 
bership of some sixty men in Sing Sing 
Prison, shortly after the beginning of our 
movement, "The Volunteers of America;" 
and has already, in its ten years of existence, 
enrolled behind the walls nearly forty 
thousand members . Naturally we look upon 
this work as preparatory for the return to 
liberty. Within the waUs, the good foun- 
dation can be laid and strengthened day by 
day, which will make these men worthy 
of the chances that may be offered them 
in the future, and strong enough in new 
purpose and principle to build up a new 
character in the future and to resist the old 
temptations that have been their curse and 
downfall in the past. 

Even were the future left out of consider- 
ation, the work within the walls, bringing 
as it does an inspiration of hope to hearts 
embittered by despair and hardened by a 
reckless past, would be well worth all the 
toil and effort. Here is a letter written to 
one of my workers by a man serving a long 
sentence in one of our Eastern prisons. 
Before he was brought under the influence 
of the League, he was friendless and hope- 
less, and had absolutely nothing to look 
forward to. His attitude of thought and 
the light that has broken in upon his dreary 
life can be clearly read in his own simple 
language: 

My dear Comrade : I will come home May the 
2Sth, 1909. I am doing nine to ten, and will 
be in four years next May, and, Captain, I am 
healthy yet, and thank God. Say, I never got 
a fair chance ; now that is honest. I never gave 
myself a fair show; now that is honest also. 
But, well never mind, Captain, I have hope, and 
with God's help I will meet you in Hope Hall 
on May 25th, 1909. I will fly home as fast as 
the cars will carry me, but then there is an end 
to it just the same, and at the end of this time 
of detention I see the Little Mother, and me- 
thinks I hear her say, " Welcome. I have a 
home for you and I am going to give you a 
fair chance to be a man, an honest man. You 
shall have a fair, square show. I do not care 
what your past has been, do right, and I will 
stand by you." 

Ah, Captain, that gives me courage, and I can 
pray and thank God that this is true. Yes, I can 
"Look Up and Hope," I can try to be good. 
Say, I do wish very often that when I was a 
little kid somebody had grabbed me and sent 
me to school. Not that I think that schooling 
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is all that is necessary. Oh, no! for a large 
majority of men are very learned, but they 
forget God. Well, nobody cared, so I just 
growed up (you know how), so that is why 
my spelling is always guess work with me, and 
my writing, well, you see that came pretty near 
being guess work also. Oh, how I have been 
pushed around in this world, and how I have 
been kicked into the gutter, and now God helps 
me to be cheerful and contented, and the past 
is dead. 

The Little Mother says, " Don't speak of the 
past," so I must not look back; but you just 
tell her the very next time you see her, that 
if it had not been for rum I would never have 
served a day in prison. Now, Captain, not an- 
other word about the past, but tell her I am 
coming home sure, with God's help. Tell her 
I have courage, and faith, and hope, and don't 
forget 1909. I pray for you, 1 pray for every- 
body, when nobody is looking but God. Didn't 
used to. Didn't know how. Didn't care. I 
was blind. Now I see. Captain, good-night. 
Don't forget God, from your well-wishing, etc 

That letter was written two years ago, 
and 1909 seemed far away, but to him it 
was a wonderful year of promise, a day- 
dawn to a new world of untried possibilities; 
and Hope Hall has always looked to him 
like the beautiful gate to that happy land. 

There are in many of our prisons, men 
who have long, dreary life-sentences to 
serve, and it means not a little to lighten 
and brighten their days, so that the passing 
years may not harden the heart and warp 
the mind of the one thus forever shut out 
of the world of the happy and free. Last 
Christmas I received a letter from a life- 
timer who has served twenty-three years 
behind prison walls. That a brave, cheery 
spirit is his is all the more remarkable when 
the facts of his case are known. The dis- 
trict-attorney who was present at his trial 
told me personally that the sentence was a 
gross miscarriage of justice; that the bung- 
ling of the court-appointed lawyer had 
spoiled the man's chances, and that he ought 
never to have received more than five years' 
sentence. If you could see his bright face 
and hear his cheery voice, you would real- 
ize with me that there is a sunshine that can 
force its way even through prison bars, and 
set the heart singing to the harmony of 
heaven's victorious music. 

His letter read thus: 

Little Mother: I must write you to-day, for 
this is the happiest Christmas that I have spent 
in prison, the happiest of all my life. The sun 
is shining, my little birds are singing to me and 
the sky is blue. My heart is full of thankful- 
ness to God for all that he has done for me, 



and the friends who have come into my dreary 
life to think of me when I was so alone and 
forsaken. 

From far-away Folsom, set amid the 
rocky foothills that border the American 
River in California, comes a letter from 
another life-timer that also tells its own 
story: 

Little Mother, Greetings: Although I have 
not written to you for quite a long time, I 
surely have not forgotten you in the least, or 
lost interest in the cause. I am not used to 
writing. You are the only one to whom I 
have written for twelve years or more. So 
you see, it must come a little awkward to me. 
Besides, you must have an enormous amount 
of similar correspondence— of all kinds in fact 
— to look after. Of course we know our let- 
ters are always welcome, but is it not quite a 
strain to look after it all ? Little Mother, I am 
now going on my twenty-fifth year in here, and 
you are the only one outside who cares to write 
to me. Surely I ought to have at least half 
of my time in by this time ; but I have not as 
many hopes as I had the day I came here. 
Isn't that a bright prospect? Although I have 
little to live for, that should not prevent one 
from having an interest in the lives and wel- 
fare of others. What a different world this 
would be if we could only eliminate selfishness. 
Selfishness! 'Tis the root of all evil, the 
source of all our troubles and cares. But for 
that we would need no prisons, no wars, no 
poverty, no injustice. 

All, saint and sinner alike, love and admire 
an unselfish person, one who can live for 
others. Therein, Little Mother, lies our work's 
greatest strength. That is why it can command 
the confidence and insure the constancy of so- 
called hardened criminals. If one should dis- 
appoint you, your vanity is not stung. You 
do not throw up your hands in disgust, give 
up and declare we are all ungrateful dogs. 
Why? Why, because you are not running it 
on personal lines, self is eliminated, and the 
Volunteers have faith (even some for the fail- 
ures). And faith moves mountains. May your 
noble work inspire others. Good-by, Little 
Mother. 

Having reached California, let me take 
my readers on with me to the old prison of 
St. Quintin, that rears its gray walls on the 
edge of the blue waters of San Francisco 
Bay. I was visiting there on one of my 
many trips to the far West, and the "boys" 
had prepared for, me a most loyal welcome. 
As I mounted the steps to the chapel, which 
is built inside the prison yard, I looked over 
toward the inner yard, or "corral" as they 
call it, and saw a great crowd of men stand- 
ing packed together there, trying to catch 
a gHmpse of us from a distance. Entering 
the chapel, I fotmd it crowded to the very 
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limit of its capacity, and it was at once evi- 
dent that these others were men who had 
been shut out for want of room. After the 
first meeting, a message came to me begging 
that I would go to the corral to speak to 
them. Now on this special trip I had taken 
my dear son with me as a traveling com- 
panion, and his father had given him special 
instructions regarding his care of me. One 
rule very strictly laid down, both by my 
husband and my physician, was that on no 
consideration might I speak more than 
twice a day. One of my son's duties was to 
see that I obeyed. I had spoken in the 
prison chapel; I was to speak in one of the 
big churches of San Francisco at night, and 
when I gladly consented to speak in the 
corral also my son stepped forward and 
protested most energetically. How could 
I say **No" with a vision of those eager 
faces, and a realization of the disappoint- 
ment that would cloud them? I therefore 
overruled my son's protest, and with a 
somewhat guilty feeling as I saw his very 
disapproving face, I hastened to the inner 
yard of the prison. 

Climbing a flight of steps, I stood on one of 
the iron galleries that run around the outside 
of the cell house and in this way I could 
look down over the sea of upturned faces. 
What a motley throng it was! Rough, 
sturdy Westerners from mine or moimtain 
track, Chins^men, Mexicans, Indians; faces 
some of them stolid and indifferent, others 
eager and earnest; such a crowd as one 
would find perhaps nowhere else in this 
country. Never shall I forget the scene; 
simshine had broken through the clouds; 
outside, the waters of the Bay, that almost 
washed the walls of this old gray fortress, 
gleamed like sapphire in the sunlight, while 
a flock of graceful white gulls over the blue, 
gave just the touch of life needed to the 
picture. Away beyond us towered the pur- 
ple 'heights of Mount Tamalpais, while 
above, the dear, vibrant atmosphere seemed 
to speak of the sweet freedom that was so 
longed for by those hopeless, restless men 
whose eyes saw always the thick stone walls 
that barred them in and. held them back 
from all they longed for in life. For some 
thirty minutes I talked to the listening 
crowd, amid the most profound attention 
and silence, and then I left them, wondering 
whether anything had been accomplished 
thereby. 

It was not imtil two years later that I 



heard the aftermath. I was again visiting 
the same prison. Before I arosie to speak, 
a young man stepped upon the platform 
and handed me a beautifully written ad- 
dress of welcome; then turning to the audi- 
ence, very simply and humbly, with earnest 
eloquence, he delivered the greeting as only 
one of education and culture could have 
done. The thoughts were those of earnest 
sincerity, the words were well chosen; the 
manner of the man was impressive and full 
of feeling. He had been chosen spokesman 
of the prison fraternity, to voice their 
thoughts on this occasion; and as he ceased 
the tears were in his eyes, and he was evi- 
dently as deeply, moved as were many who 
listened. 

Through my coworkers I learned the 
story of his conversion. He was well-bom, 
a man of education and talent. He had, in 
the careless, reckless self-will of youth, gone 
astray, and on finding himself in prison, he 
became hard and bitter and wholly indif- 
ferent to the better things that, under such 
an experience, shoiild come back as a mes- 
sage to the struggling soul. The shame and 
disgrace of imprisonment had seemed to him 
a brand that could never be removed from 
his brow. If he was thus to be a Cain 
forever, why should he think of better 
things? Why should he strive against the 
evil that had dragged him down ? He was 
in the corral that Sunday morning, because 
he did not wish to go to the chapel; but 
when I came out and spoke to them he had 
to hear, whether he wished to or not. I 
will let him speak of it in his own words 
from one of his letters: 

Little Mother, I am so glad you did not listen 
to the advice oiF your dear son on that memo- 
rable day when you spoke in the prison yard. 
God alone knows what my condition now 
would be had you not used that opportunity. 
It may be that you are right in thinking that 
God, m His own good time, might have found 
some other means by which He would have 
led me to Himself, for He has plainly shown 
me that He has work for me to do, and that 
He intends St. Quintin to be my preparatory 
school; but the fact remains He chose to use 
you in leading me out of darkness into His 
marvelous light, and I shall always believe 
that He led you into the prison yard that morn- 
ing for that purpose alone. 

But whether this be so or not, I shall thank 
God that He gave you a message that reached 
my sinful heart, and that then and there my 
whole life was transformed by the touch Divine. 
Was it worth the extra effort, Little Mother? 
Perhaps I ought not to ask that question until 
I have "made good," but God knows I have 
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been faithful thus far. He knows I have done 
my best, and if there have been mistakes, they 
have been of the head and not of the heart. 
If I am ever permitted to leave these walls, I 
will prove to the world that through Divine 
help I can and will make good outside. 

I realize, however, that you are right in say- 
ing that true change of heart and a real conse- 
cration to God is the one gn*eat need to carry 
your " boys " out into success, happiness, and 
prosperity. I know only too well the folly of 
trusting in my own miserable self. I am a con- 
vict to-day because of the confidence I once 
had in my own ability and power; but on the 
other hand, I have learned that there is nothing 
too hard for God, and that I can do all things 
through Christ. After nearly three years of 
fighting against the damning influence of prison 
association and life, I am more determined 
than ever to be true. 

Little Mother, I want to serve God with all 
my heart. I want Him to have the balance of 
my life. I want my life should be a blessing 
to others, and I will try to make it so here 
behind the walls, but I am only a young man 
and there lies a long future before me, for 
which God will hold me responsible. In two 
years and five months, God willing, I shall 
step through the prison gates a free man. 
Free, free, free! Not alone from the bonds 
of the law, but also from the miserable past. 
One of my greatest ambitions during the past 
two years has been to, some day, take my place 
at your side^ to fight with you and dear Cap- 
tain Skclly m the battle so nobly begun. For 
this I have prayed; of this I have dreamed, 
but always remembering that God knows best. 
Now that our dear Alexander Skelly has been 
called up higher, my desire to help you has in- 
creased a hundred-fold, for my heart goes out 
in sympathy to you and my comrades, in this 
your hour of sorrow and loss. 

There is no use in chafing under the restraint. 
I guess the edict has gone forth, " He shall not 
come out from hence until he hath paid the 



utmost farthing." I must just patiently wait. 
In closing this letter, however, I want to renew 
my pledge of loyalty to you and the cause of 
"given-up" men (I was one myself). I am 
not talented; I do not amount to very much, 
but I am willing to be used of God, and if you 
need me after I leave prison, if you think you 
can use me, even in the most humble position, 
I will freely and gladly give you the balance 
of my life, to be used for the cause. Until 
then, you may rest assured that I shall leave 
no duty unperformed in my efforts to serve you 
behind the walls. God has wonderfully blessed 
me in my prison experience, and I consider that 
the years spent behind the walls of old St. 
Quintin have been the most profitable ones of 
my whole life, for in them I have learned the 
greatest lessons man is privileged to learn. 

He is to-day the chosen leader of our 
work in that prison, and I look forward to 
the fulfillment of his heart's desire in the 
giving of his whole hfe and service to the 
work when liberty is again his. From his 
sister, an earnest Christian worker in one 
of our Eastern cities ; has come to me a letter 
full of rejoicing, so that the words that car- 
ried the message within the corral have 
echoed with glad thankfulness far outside 
of prison walls. The testimony of others to 
me, concerning this yoimg man, is that his life 
is a consistent, faithful living out of his pro- 
fession. 

Each soul reached and touched sends 
forth its joy to others. We realize full well 
how far-reaching must be the influence of 
such a work, for it extends its gladdening 
message to those who live in homes upon 
which the shadow of the prison has cast its 
blighting sorrow. 



EVENING 

BY WILLIAM GRENVIL 
Translated from Sappho [B.C. 600] 



The quiet streams their lullabies are calling; 
All through the apple boughs their voices creep, 
While from each petal in the orchard falling, 
Down droppeth sleep. 
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^ HOUGH practically no 
[| more than six years old, 
|s our American automo- 
^ bile industry has become 
g the champion of the 
'o world. We begin this 
^ New Year ahead of Eng- 
land, Germany, Italy and 
even France, in the number of machines pro- 
duced. This is not a guess, nor a manufac- 
turer's dream. It is a statement based upon 
figures that have been first collected from a 
hundred manufacturers, and then verified by 
a comparison with the amounts paid in royal- 
ties. 

Here, at last, are the exact figures : In the 
year 1904 we made 26,601 automobiles, 
worth $34,650,500. We have $21,313,000 in- 
vested in the business. Taking for granted 
that the men who make automobiles have an 
eight-hour day, the new machines are whiz- 
zing out of our factories at the rate of one 
every five minutes, Bradstreet^s, whose stock 



in trade is accuracy, has given me these totals 
— the final result of a thorough investigation. 

Twenty-four thousand machines are regis- 
tered in New York State. In France, where 
the automobile was bom, there are not 
more than seventeen thousand. And in 
the whole United States, if we took an auto- 
mobile census, we would find about seventy 
thousand now in use. With only three in a 
car, we have as many automobiles as could 
take ever>' man, woman and child in the great 
city of Minneapolis for a spin. Yet ten years 
ago there were less than fifty in use — twelve 
years ago they were as scarce as flying- 
machines — eighteen years ago there were 
none. 

Of all the articles of commerce, the auto- 
mobile is the youngest. It is the first-bom of 
the twentieth century. Olds, Ford, Winton, 
Haynes, and Duryea were each making one 
feeble little car a year until 1896. Then 
Duryea formed the first company, and be- 
came the Carnegie of automobiledom by pro- 
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ducing thirteen a year I But the fact is — ami left behind it the tin plate, which has until 
telling a national secret ? — that we lost four now been regarded as our cleverest juvenile 



or five years by paying no attention to what 
had been already accomplished in France. 
We struck out alone on the "horseless car- 
riage" route, and wandered around in an 
adventurous but futile way imtil about five 
years ago. Then we said, "Looks as if 
France was on the right road, after all." We 
made a new start, speeded up as only Ameri- 
can manufacturers can, and to-day, in the 
number of automobiles produced, we stand 
at the head of^the world. 

More than this, the American automobile 



prodigy. And it has, during the past year, 
flashed past that oldest of all American busi- 
nesses, the fiu: trade, which traces its ancestry 
almost as far back as Columbus. 

These facts, and those to follow here, will 
come as a surprise to most people. Very 
likely not one of us in a dozen has even seen 
an automobile factory. For some unknown 
reason, the average automobile factory is a 
shy institution, hiding itself modestly in one 
of the smaller cities. Most of them are in 
Ohio and Michigan. Among the cities, the 



has recently become the International King struggle for supremacy in this line has be- 



of Speed, — ^the swiftest thing ever devised by 
the human mind for the piupose of rapid 
transit. At the speed trials held last Janu 
ary at Ormond, 
Florida, it was 
aStanleysteam- 
er that made 
the amazing 
record of a mile 
in twenty-eight 
and one-fifth 
seconds — a rate 
of nearly a him- 
dred and twen- 
ty - eight miles 
an hour. This 
is faster than 
the best official 

time made by the German trolley - cars at 
Zossen, which attained a speed of a hun- 
dred and twenty-five miles an hour. It is 
faster than the records of the swiftest locomo- 



WITH ONLY THRBB PERSONS IN A CAR THK UNITED STATES HAS ENOUGH 
AUTOMOBILES To TAKE BVERY MAN, WOMAN, AND CHILD IN MINNE- 
APOLIS FOR A SPIN 



come a duel between Cleveland and Detroit. 
The Winton, Peerless, White, Baker, Steams 
and Royal graduate from Cleveland; and the 

Cadillac, Ford, 
Packard, North- 
em, Reid, and 
Wayne make 
their d^but from 
Detroit. 

Some auto- 
mobiles that 
have made 
small towns 
famous are the 
Oldsmobile.^^^ 
Reo, Daimle/^^ 
Maxwell, Autt^* 
car, Grout^» 
Studebaker, Elmore, Haynes, Buickand Ram- 
bler. Others, that have not withdrawn from ^'' 
the larger cities, are the Locomobile, of Bridge- 
port; Pope and Columbia, of Hartford; 



tives, which have never covered more than a Thomas, of Buffalo; Knox, of Springfield, 



hundred and sixteen miles an hour. And it is 
faster than the time made by any other motor- 
car, in France or any other country. The 
Darracq, a two-hundred-horse-power ma- 
chine, won the two-mile race at the Ormond 
races, but even in that contest the little fifty- 
horse-power Stanley came only four-fifths of a 
second behind. And the Stanley is in every 
respect an American machine, made and 
driven by men who were bom in New Eng- 
land. 

Of all our infant industries, the automobile 
is the most precodous. In value of product, 
it is now seventy times larger than the wheel- 
barrow, its humble ancestor in the horseless 



Mass.; Franklin, of Syracuse; Yale, Kirk 
and Pope-Toledo, of Toledo, and Marmon, 
of Indianapolis. 

It will be surprising if Michigan does not 
very soon improve its state seal by the addi- 
tion of an automobile rampant. Last year it 
sold eight million dollars' worth of new ma- 
chines, which were made by twenty-eight 
hundred men and six women. Thirty-three 
manufacturers have staked about five mil- 
lions on the automobile's future — ^actually a 
million more than Michigan has invested in 
its famous breakfast foods. And in Lansing, 
the state capital, every seventh workman 
makes autos, every thirtieth family owns one. 



vehicle line. It is forty per cent, ahead of the and the whole dty is being Oldsmobilized to 

sewing-machine, which is seventy years of such an extent that you will hear on the streets 

age. It is running neck and neck with the and in the homes the language of the trade, 

piano, that veteran of the year 1710. It has A wife, for instance, who speaks Lansingese, 
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may say to her husband, "John, sprag the 
baby carriage so that it won't skid, and then 
speed up to the back-yard and put a muffler 
on the dog." 

And so, instead of being a speculation, the 
automobile industry is now a trade. Instead 
of a fad, it is a necessity. Trades that were 
old when Rome and Greece were young are 
no better organized or more firmly established 
than this newcomer. Get the ** Automobile 
Trade Directory" and you will see a hand- 
some book of eighty-six pages. Compare the 
club lists and you will find that no club is 
superior to the "Automobile Club of Amer- 
ica," either in the matter of business abihty 
or social standing. 

The larger interests of the business are 

protected by two national organizations. 

Every month forty experts meet in New York 

compare notes. Every year there is a show 

f American makes, — a show not a whit less 

mpressive than those of the Grand Palais — 

a show where our social celebrities gather, not 

' to see one another, as at the Horse Show, but 

to see what new miracle the automobile 

makers have accomplished. In the recent 

double show in New York, there were more 

than five hundred exhibitors of over three 

hundred different models on exhibition. 

If the business were not scattered through 
fourteen states — ^if it were concentrated into a 
City of Automobilia, it would form one of the 
largest fifty-six cities in the United States; 
its population would be seventy-five thou- 
sand. If the people who make the raw ma- 
terials and sell the machines were to move 
into Automobilia, the city would boom into a 
rival of Denver. And if those who make their 
living driving or repairing automobiles were 
to be added, this five-year-old city would 
have a greater population than the State of 
New Mexico, or Delaware. The gross in- 
come of this new city would be about seventy- 
five millions — ^as much as the national reve- 
nues of the combined kingdoms of Portugal 
and Denmark. 



We continue to import foreign autos, of 
course — more than two million dollars' worth 
in the first eight months of last year. They 
climbed in over a tariff barrier of forty-five per 
centf. If you ask why, you can be answered 
in two words — ^precedence and prestige. In 
the European races, which began twelve 
years ago, several makes of autos became 
famous. They were bought by kings. They 
were decorated with honors. They were 
talked about until their very names acquired 
a flavor, as of old wine. As yet, it is a 
heresy to say that the young American cars 
are just as good as the battle-scarred veterans 
of Europe. But when Tracey finished third 
in an American car last October, with only 
two of these famous foreign autos ahead of 
him, and a dozen behind, in the race for the 
Vanderbilt cup, the experts rubbed their 
eyes and changed their opinions. To arrive 
less than twenty-three minutes behind the 
fastest French car, in a race of two himdred 
and eighty-three miles, is not exactly a sign 
of incurable inferiority, for a six-year-old 
industry. 

"The Yankee is now a terrible competi- 
tor," complains a French manufacturer. 
"American prices are below ours, and the 
body-work of American cars is more care- 
fully made." 

France sends us the autos of prestige. We 
send France the autos of utility. In all civ- 
ilized countries, you will now see our handy 
runabouts, preparing the public mind and 
the private purse for the larger cars. At a 
recent auto show in Milan, three American 
makes were exhibitied. The figures for last 
year are not yet compiled. But in 1904 we 
sold the outside world two million dollars' 
worth of our automobiles. Enough has been 
done to show that when our manufacturers 
get in earnest about the foreign trade, they 
will have no trouble to find buyers. Akeady 
European commerce is being enlivened by the 
vaudeville enterprise of a few American 
automobile agents. A recent cablegram an- 
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nounces that one of them has been arrested in 
Odessa for driving his car up a flight of stairs 
which is said to be the longest flight in the 
world. Result — ^publicity and many sales. 

We have made eighty-two million dollars' 
worth of new cars in five years. But who can 
tell the vast amount that is being put into cir- 
culation by the seventy thousand automobiles 
that are chugg-chugging in every state in the 
Union. As an apparatus for the distribution 
of superfluous wealth, the automobile has 
never had an equal; it stands in a class by 
itself. 

"What we need," says one of our profes- 
sors, "is a workable arrangement to redis- 
tribute o\ir congested wealth." Speaking half 
seriously, why is it that no professor has 



tailors are now making a specialty of automo- 
bile clothes. Lamps for automobiles are 
being made by forty-five concerns; horns by 
fourteen; hampers by twenty-three; gloves 
by twenty; clocks by eleven, and cushions by 
twelve. 

Apparently there is no connection between 
opticians and automobiles, yet here are seven- 
teen who have begun to manufacture eye- 
shields. Ten makers of portable houses have 
rubbed out the word "house," and painted 
in the word "garage," thereby increasing the 
activity of their cash registers. Nineteen 
soap-makers have jumped through the open 
door of opportunity, and commenced to 
make special brands that are guaranteed to 
obliterate grime from the chauffeur's hands 



IN VALUE OP PRODUCT IN AMERICA, THE AUTOMOBILE IS RUNNING NECK AND NECK WITH THE PIANO, HAS PLASHED PAST 

THE FUR TRADE, THE OLDEST AMERICAN BUSINESS, IS FORTY PER CENT. AHEAD OF THE SEWING-MACHINE, AND IS 

SEVENTY TIMES LARGER THAN THE WHEELBARROW 



given the automobile its fair share of credit 
for scattering the golden seed ? The steam- 
engine, for instance, was an invention which 
showed us how to make money. But the 
automobile is an invention which shows us 
how to spend it — quite a separate accom- 
plishment. 

At this point we have no exact figures. 
We have left Bradstreet's and find ourselves 
in the land of guesses. The encyclopedias 
and the latest census are dumb. Even in the 
average dictionary you will not find the word 
" automobile." The whole industry is almost 
as new as radium. But it is a fair estimate to 
say that our seventy thousand cars draw out 
an expenditure of seventy millions by their 
owners. When we call to mind that the 
Glidden tour of the world is costing thirty 
dollars a day; that Bowden, of Boston, spent 
fifty thousand dollars to do a mile in less than 
thirty-three seconds; and that dozens of 
young millionaires are almost inseparable 
from their automobiles, this estimate will 
seem much too little. 

And this is not all. This rising tide of 
automobile trade has deepened the water in 
many a remote harbor. In the "Automobile 
Trade Directory" I find that thirty-seven 



and green oil from his hair. A dozen trade 
journals — "too many," say the manufacturers 
— are distributing the news of the business. 

"What is to become of the coachmakers, 
innkeepers and horsedealers ? " demanded 
Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin in the British Parlia- 
ment, when it was proposed to give a charter 
to Stephenson's first railroad. The admiral 
soon found, to his surprise, that the railroad 
created ten new trades for every one that it 
displaced. And the automobile will do no 
less. In spite of what a few enthusiasts are 
predicting, the automobile will not de- 
crease the traffic of the railroads. 

On the contrary, the auto is the best drum- 
mer the railroads have ever had. It cultivates 
the instinct of travel, upon which the railroads 
largely depend. It supplies them with a new 
kind of highly profitable freight. Last year, 
for example, about seven thousand freight 
cars were needed to transport automobiles 
from factory to garage. And so far as hurting 
the horse market is concerned, here is the 
fact, however it can be explained: twelve 
years ago, the average price of horses was 
sixty-five dollars; to-day it is a hundred and 
thirty. Knowing this, what horse can feel 
resentful of its tooting competitor ? 
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Absolutely new professions are springing 
up to serve this wheeled Pegasus. There is 
the chauffeur. Is he not a new species of 
man ? Part coachman, part mechanic, part 
traveling companion — on what level of the 
social scale can we place him ? He has points 
of contact with all classes. No matter how 
snobbish his employer may be, it is somewhat 
difficult to feel that a man is a social inferior 
when he converses of "float-feed carburet- 
tors'* and "epicycloidal transmission." In 
one of the most popular of English automo- 
bile novels, a viscount masquerades as a pro- 
fessional chauffeur, and, as he might have ex- 
pected, no one penetrates his disguise. There 
were so many other chauffeurs with the man- 
ners of viscounts that he passed through six- 
teen diapters without detection. 

The ideal chauffeur, no doubt, still has his 
residence mainly in fiction. But the fact re- 
mains that his profession calls for a remark- 
able combination of accomplishments. Above 
all, he must have what we might call auto- 
sense — a, sort of mechanical presence of 
mind. The first school for chauffeurs was 
opened in 1904 by the New York Y. M. C. A., 
with a hundired and thirty-six students. 
Purdue University, Indiana, announces that 
it is now prepared to turn out chauffeurs as 
part of its finished product. So, in a year or 
two, if we notice the letters M.S.A. after a 
man's name, we may know that it means 
"Master of Scientific Automobiling." 

"Two of oiu: best chauffeurs were milking 
cows and hoeing potatoes a year ago," said 
C. B. Brokaw, 
principal of the 
New York 
school; "to-day 
they are getting 
a hundred dol- 
lars a month 
each." 

Another new 
profession, one which is still under the 
head of unfinished business, is road-mak- 
ing. How to make a dustless and durable 
road — that is the problem. Some road- 
makers are experimenting with oil and 
tar, to make dust impossible. Steel roads 
have been suggested by Charles M. Schwab. 
Several states are taking up the work in a 
large way; Pennsylvania has jUst spent six or 
seven millions; New York has just voted to 
spend fifty millions within the next ten years. 
The "Old Cumberland Road" between 
Washington, D. C, and St. Louis, which 
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comes perhaps the nearest to being a satis- 
factory inter-state highway, will probably be 
the first road to be made really fit for automo- 
bile traffic. 

In that mysterious region of an automobile 
that lies under the hood, there are parts of the 
machinery that require an entirely new kind 
of steel, a certain glassy quality which is now 
being made especially for the manu^cturers of 
automobiles. And so it is in the other trades 
that supply raw materials; dealers in leather, 
brass, aluminum, wood, in everything that* 
enters into the construction of the machine, 
are being forced to specialize to meet the 
demands of this new customer, who is clamor- 
ing for something better than the best. 

Then there is real estate. What the auto- 
mobile will eventually do in opening up new 
territory is a dream of millions. Wliat it has 
already done is astonishing. The secret of 
its influence upon land values is this — ^it is not 
limited to a certain track, like a railway train. 
It goes wherever there is a road. In New 
York State, for instance, there are about eight 
thousand miles of railway and seventy-four 
thousand miles of roads. An automobile can 
reach nine times as much territory as the rail- 
way does — ^more, if we take into account the 
fact that a railway train stops at its stations 
only. 

With a good automobile, a doctor can visit 
a patient at least thirty miles away, and re- 
turn to his office the same afternoon; he 
becomes the center of a circle a himdred miles 
in diameter; he has a practice that covers an 

area of three 
thousand 
square miles. 
A city-bred 
family can now 
live in the coun- 
try without 
leaving their 
physician, their 
lawyer or their friends behind them. Our 
cities will become less like pyramids and 
more like parks. The country home and 
hotel will flourish. Already the deserted 
farms of New England are being sold for 
fairly remunerative prices. 

Ten years ago an automobile attracted as 
much attention as though it were a giraffe, 
even in our large cities. To-day it goes 
wherever the roads do. It has climbed 
Mount Washington — six miles — ^in less than 
twenty-one minutes. It has scrambled up 
Pike's Peak, and spun through the sand of 
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the Nevada Desert. It has been adopted in 
the Army, the Post-Ofl&ce, the Fire Depart- 
ment, in all public institutions, in short, 
except the Navy. 

Even in its original character as a racing 
toy, the automobile does more to put money 
in circulation than most of us imagine. A 
race such as the recent one for the Vander- 
bilt Cup is a sport for kings — ^money-kings, 
at least. Those nineteen racers that whirled 
around the course like the rings of Saturn — 
every one of them represented a small for- 
tune. Five hundred thousand dollars could 
not have bought them. Five hundred flag- 
men were employed to police the track. 
Gangs of laborers, the week before, had oiled 
the twenty-eight miles of road imtil it shone 
like a glossy strip of leather belting. Fifteen 
telephone booths around the course sent bulle- 
tins to the ofl&cial megaphoner at the grand 
stand. Dozens of farmers got a pocketful of 
nickles apiece selling sandwiches and milk. 
And, best of all, at this particular race, an 
American car proved that it was practically 
the equal of the renowned racers of Italy and 
France. All of which means business, the 
investment of more capital, the payment of 
more wages, the greater comfort of more 
American homes. 

" Give the races full credit for developing 
the automobile trade," said a well known 
New York automobilist, Mr. E. R. Thomas, 
when the writing of this article was mentioned 
to him; "the automobile is the machine of 
speed, and always will be. A race is a fair 
test. It enables the fittest machine to forge 
to the front. Generally, in the winning of a 
race, ninety per cent, of the credit should go 
to the car and ten per cent, to the chauffeur, 
though now and then, as in the case of Lancia, 
the chauffeur is the main factor." 

What the grand total is, in this carnival of 
expenditure, no one can say. Even a guess 
might come fifty millions short of the mark. 
As we have seen, there have been spent during 
the year more than thirty-six miUions for new 
machines and about seventy millions in the 
running of all automobiles, old and new. 
Add to this the millions for roads, and the still 
greater sum for country homes. Then add 
the rise in suburban real estate and the in- 
numerable small amounts that are enriching 
the farms and villages. Nothing short of this 
could give us an accurate idea of what the 
automobile means to the United States, in the 
expansion of our trade and the promotion of 
our prosperity. 



In the making of automobiles, we were 
slow to begin. We certainly made no flying 
start in the international race. But the indi- 
cations are that we will do as we did in the 
making of steel — flounder about for several 
years, through lack of confidence and capital, 
and then sweep with a rush to the champion- 
ship of the world. Already we have some- 
thing original to our credit — the making of 
cheap and hardy machines that are within the 
reach of the non-milUonaire class. To demo- 
cratize the automobile seems to be the world- 
task of our manufacturers. 

" Our real purpose," says Dave H. Morris, 
president of the Automobile Club of America, 
"is to develop the automobile as a reliable 
method of transportation for all the world, 
and not simply for the rich." 

Full credit will always be given to France. 
When other nations were skeptical of the 
automobile, France had faith in its future. 
When other nations said, "It is a dream," 
France said, "I will make it a fact." But, 
naturally, France built for the few who could 
afford an expensive plaything, and for the 
billiard-table roads of France. It has re- 
mained for the United States to produce, not 
only the highest class machines, but also a 
new sort of cheap and strong car for popular 
use. These simple runabouts are doing more 
to expand the trade than any other one thing. 
They act as the thin end of the wedge. " Peo- 
ple first buy cheap automobiles, then expen- 
sive ones," said Mr. E. R. Thomas. 

The American idea is to build a car which 
the owner can drive himself. Of course our 
simplest machines are not fool-proof, nor 
ever will be. But our inventors have taken 
the French car, and adapted it to our roads 
and to the average pocket-book most success- 
fully. "Automobiles for the people," is the 
motto of American manufacturers. The 
state carriage of the great Emperor Charle- 
magne, without springs and hauled by oxen, 
was a pretty poor vehicle compared with the 
runabouts that can now be bought for less 
than seven hundred dollars. 

It is still possible for a careless chauffeur 
to run his expense account up to four thou- 
sand a year. But the total cost of maintaining 
an auto need not be more than from nine to 
fifteen cents a mile. One manufacturer is 
even claiming that his cars can be run at a 
repair cost of twenty-five dollars a year. For 
fuel, a gallon of gasoline costs twenty cents at 
retail, and drives the car twenty miles. And 
the durability of our American cars is miracu- 
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lous; a thousand-dollar car may be expected 
to run, with fair treatment, tlurty-six thou- 
sand nailes. One sturdy car recently ran six 
thousand miles without a break — an aston- 
ishing feat when it is remembered that in 
such a trip the flywheel would have made 
forty-two million revolutions, and the cylin- 
ders would have exploded eighty-four million 
times. Such performances show that the 
automobile is no longer a delicate toy, but a 
reliable commercial article. 

We are bound to lead in this new industry. 
Already we are making more machines than 
France. We have the largest home market. 
Already we sell two million dollars' worth 
annually to foreign countries — one-seventh 
as much as France. And, according to figvures 
published last November by the London 
TimeSy the British automobile trade is only 
half as large as ours. We have four hundred 
and thirty-five thousand families who own at 
least twenty thousand dollars' worth of prop- 
erty, says a recent authority. Add to tWs 
number those who have little or no property, 
but large salaries, and the total number of 
families who can easily afford to have an 
automobile is increased to a half million. 
Many enthusiasts will have more than one 
car. W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., owns fourteen, 
and Colonel J. J. Astor twenty-two. Five 
hundred thousand automobiles for pleasure, 
and probably twice as many for freight I Such 
is a moderate estimate of the future — the 
near future — of the automobile. 

Another reason for our supremacy is that 
the automobile suits xis better than it suits 
any other nation. We are a restless people. 
We are not moss-gatherers. Wlierever we 
are, we generally want to be somewhere else. 
The automobile appeals to our love of travel 
and to our self-reliance. The railway train is 
fast enough; but it carries us as if we were 
freight. We have no choice. We sit pas- 
sively in seats like so many bags of rice. The 
engineer and conductor always appear to 
be our masters, and not our servants. But 
in the automobile, there is a difference. It is 
as free as a horse, as tireless as a locomotive, 
as independent as the United States. 

An automobile is like a magical body, of 
which the driver is the soul. The man who 
grasps its wheel and feels its pulsing life 
beneath him, has the joy of a worm that wakes 
to find itself with wings. Now that the auto- 
mobile has arrived, man's chrysalis stage is 
ended. With no thought for time-tables, no 
worry over tickets or lower berths, you fly 



through an enchanted land like a cage-bred 
swallow that has suddenly been set free. 
Now, perhaps, we have found out why nature 
tantaHzed man by gi\ing him a brain of fire 
in a body of clay. We have the pleasure of 
completing ourselves, as we might say, and 
of making our fairy tales come true. 

"Better than dancing on a perfect floor 
with a perfect partner to pluperfect music, 
better than eating when you're awfully 
hungry, better than holding out your hands 
to a fire when they're numb with cold," ex- 
claims the heroine of an automobile novel, 
when telling her father of a ride through 
Italy. 

Scientists may say that the automobile has 
no consciousness ; but the automobilist knows 
better. How can anything be really dead 
that has the language of a living creature, the 
whims of a woman, the obstinacy of a man ? 
When an automobile is happy, how it purrs 
like a cat on a cushion! When it is out of 
sorts, how it wails and gnashes its gear-teeth! 
How gentle it can be, and how fierce I To-day 
it glides pensively along, silent as the hills. 
To-morrow it dashes wildly, with glaring 
acetylene eyes and with the roar of a Gatling 
gun. 

As yet, there is httle sentiment about the 
automobile. It is too young. .But has it not 
inspired Kipling, Maeterlinck and Henley? 
Von Herkomer, too, a Bavarian artist, has 
represented "The Future" as a maiden 
boimd to the front of a racing automobile. 
And the "automobile honeymoon" has be- 
come the proper thing. Sentiment takes time 
to grow. It is the moss that gathers on old 
memories. 

"There will not be a horse in New York 
City south of Forty-second Street in ten 
years," prophesied Samuel A. Miles, manager 
of the National Association of Automobile 
Manufacturers, when I asked him about the 
future of the automobile industry. "A fac- 
tory that produced ten automobiles five years 
ago," he said, " can now produce a himdred. 
The mushroom firms are falling out. No 
amoimt of capital can take the place of ex- 
perience. And we are entering upon an era 
of safe and sane automobiling, leaving behind 
us the craze for terrific speed." 

Perhaps the horse — poor old hay-motor — 
must go. Perhaps not. But whether he goes 
or stays, it seems to be pretty clear from these 
facts that our automobile industry enters the 
new year with golden prospects. There is a 
straight road ahead, and no speed limits. 
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?HE sunset glowed, raw 
gold between the purple 
hills, in the far end of 
the valley, and a young 
man flung the reins over 
the backs of his head- 
bowed team, stooping to 
unhook them from the 
plow, at the end of the furrow. 

"For the last time," he said, "for the 
last time." 

There was no pathos in the words, rather 
pure exultation, as of a prisoner loosed. He 
gathered up the lines, slapped old Dolly on 
her broad flank, and they moved across the 
fields to the big red bam. The yoimg man 
stabled and fed his horses, washed at the 
bam pump and went in to supper, the rich 
hot smell of which came out across the yard 
to meet him. 

In the midst of the meal he looked across 
at the gray-haired man opposite him, cleared 
his throat nervously, and spoke. 

"I'm going to the city to-morrow, father," 
he said. 

The old man laid down knife and fork, 
swallowed a hot mouthful suddenly, gulped 
down some water, and stared across at his 
son. 

"What for?" he asked; "what do you 
want in the city?" 
"I'm going to try my luck," said the son. 
"You're going to stay?" 



"Yes." 

"But I can't spare you, Dan. I need 
you here, I'm getting old. How'm I going 
to nm the place?" 

"The fall plowing's done," said the young 
man. "There won't be much to do tiS 
spring. I'm going to try my luck this 
winter in the city. I'm tired of farming, 
father." 

The old man resvuned his meal with 
trembling fingers. 

"I've seen it coming," he said resignedly. 
"I know how you feel; I had it, too. I 
don't blame you, Dan, but it's kinder hard 
on me." 

"You'll have Christine to cook for you," 
said Dan quickly, "and there won't be 
much work. I've got to go, father. I 
can't stand it." 

"I know," said his father. "It's all 
right, Dan. I suppose I'll get along all 
right with Christine, only she ain't much 
company, being a Swede. But I'll get 
along. When you planning to start?" 

"To-morrow." 

They finished the meal in a silence that 
was constrained, for though silence was 
a regular part of their 'meals together, 
to-night it was different. There was so 
much to say that both felt the weight of 
inability to speak. Afterward they smokfed 
their pipes together, and still found noth- 
ing to say. The old man knocked out the 
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dottle at the end, and opened his mouth 
as though to speak, whether advice, ad- 
monition, request, Dan West was never 
to know; he seemed to change his mind, 
and slowly got to his feet. 

**I guess ril go to bed," he said. 

"Good-night, father," said the young 
man. 

"Good-night, Dan," returned the father, 
and taking a lamp which the Swede girl 
lighted for him he went his way up- 
stairs. 

Dan finished his own pipe, then taking 
his hat went out. His way led down 
through the orchard and across the bridge 
over the creek, up the opposite slope to a 
farmhouse where a light shone in a lower 
window. He whistled all the way, and 
he was a wonderful whistler, trilling full- 
throated like a warbling thrush. 

The door opened to meet him and framed 
a girl. 

"I heard you coming," she laughed, 
as he neared. 

He was bubbling over with his great 
news. 

**I'm going away, Linda," he cried; "I'm 
going to the dty." 

He could not see her face for the light 
was behind her, but something stopped 
him short. 

"I'm going to make my fortune," he 
added. "Aren't you glad?" 

"Why, yes, Dan," she said; "but—but 
what will your father do without you?" 

"Oh, he'll get along first-rate with Chris- 
tine." 

They sat down on the porch in the cool 
September air, and he told her his eager 
plans. He had never been to the city, 
and it loomed in his imagination only as 
a place of infinite opportunities. There 
men made money and really lived, lost their 
provincialisms, and proved their worth. 
He had dreamed his golden dreams till 
they seemed real and tangible. He had 
but to go, and all things would be his. 

The girl listened, and when he paused, 
spoke with a note of hurt in her voice. 

"A\Tiy didn't you tell me you were going, 
Dan?" 

"I didn't make up my mind till to-day," 
h^ answered. 

"And you're going to-morrow." 

"To-morrow morning," he answered, 
with a ring in his voice. "And Linda," 
he went on, "some day I'm coming back 



with a lot of money. I know I can make 
it if I get up there once. Others have, 
and I'm sure I can." 

"Of course you can, Dan," she said; 
"nobody doubts that." 

He reached out in the darkness and 
took her hand. 

"Will you wait for me, Linda?" he said; 
"I don't think it'll be long. And as soon 
as I've made enough, I'll come back for 
you. Will you wait for me, Linda?" 

The girl turned, tremblings, toward him, 
her fingers gripped his own convulsively; 
then, before either knew what had hap- 
pened, his arms were aroimd her and she 
was sobbing on his shoulder^ 

"Oh, Danny," she cried, "I don't want 
you to go! I don't want you to go!" 

And he comforted her, clumsily, with 
his face against her hair, holding her close 
with his hard young arms, till the sobbing 
ceased and she clung to him silently, con- 
tent with her present moment. After a 
time she turned her face up to his. 

"You'll write to me, Dan?" 

"Of course I wiU." 

"And tell me every single thing?" 

"Yes," he promised, and kissed her wet 
eyes and her parted lips till she hid her 
face on his shoulder again. 

"Oh, Danny," she whispered, "isn't it 
wonderful?" And for answer he turned 
her face upward and kissed her again. 

Next morning he ate a silent breakfast, 
did his chores for the last time, said good-by 
to his father, waved his hat to a fluttering 
handkerchief across the valley, then turned 
his back on it all and went out into the 
world. And the same Dan West the valley 
never saw again. 

Linda had a 'letter a week later. He 
had secured a position and was in the 
highest spirits. With her to work for, 
nothing could hold him back. He would 
come for her in a year, perhaps in six months 
— that gave her heart a flutter — ^the dty 
was all he had anticipated, and more, only 
the noise kept him awake at night, and the 
air was foul with soot and filth. But it was 
all strange and wonderful, and he was a 
part of it at last, making his fortune, glad 
he was there. 

She took that letter to bed with her and 
slept with it in her hand, and when she said 
her prayers there was no petition that he 
might succeed, only a plea that he be kept 
from harm and returned to her safe. Not 
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for an instant did she doubt his success. 
Dan West fail? Her Dan? Oh, no! 

For months the letters came regularly, 
and she carried them in her dress, wore 
them out with reading, and sent her an- 
swers, pouring out her girPs heart full of 
faith and hope and love. 

Then came a letter that troubled her. It 
was cheerful, but Dan had lost his position. 
He did not say why, and with almost a 
maternal sob'citude her anger burned against 
the miserable wTetches who had turned 
her Dan away. 

The answer she sent him was -filled with 
sympathy and perfect understanding. Her 
faith never wavered. She was content to 
wait till he was ready. 

Meantime, as always, she treasured his 
last letter, waiting anxiously for the next — 
and the next never came. For a month 
she waited — wondering, questioning, ex- 
cusing him to herself. It was thoughtless, 
but he was probably so busy he could find 
no time to write. Then her own last letter 
came back from the dead-letter oflSce. 

In an agony of fear, she humbled her 
pride and went to his father. The old 
man looked older, grayer, and more bent 
than ever. He met her without surprise, 
and listened without great interest. 



No, he had not heard. The last letter 
had told of Dan*s losing his place. There 
had been no word since. He wished the 
boy would come back. The farm was 
going to ruin. He couldn't keep things 
going, and to get help was impossible. It 
wasn't right. Dan ought to have stayed 
at home. v 

The girl listened with a. sinking sense of 
dread. What had happened? Her mind 
evolved a hundred wild imaginings, and 
shrank from them. 

She wrote again, and again the letter 
came back, uncalled for. Then she gave 
up hope. He was dead, and she seemed 
to die herself, at least so far as her heart 
went. She taught her little school through 
the winter in a sort of blind routine. Even 
her gruff, unseeing father suggested that 
she needed a rest. But her mother knew 
enough to guess the whole, and said noth- 
ing. And with a pride that was part of 
her birthright, the girl locked her secret in 
her heart, wept silently in the night, and 
faced the day and its duties with a fortitude 
that grew upon its exercise as the weeks 
passed into months and years. 

It was in May, four years later, that a 
man came walking into 4he valley, follow- 
ing the railroad with his eyes on the monoto- 
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nous sleepers. He was a tall, thin man, dean 
shaven and with tired eyes. His clothes 
hung loose and baggy as though they had 
been wet and Jiad dried upon him. 

As he reached the notch in the hills where 
the railroad, after its climb, dips down to 
the green valley, he paused and looked 
over the scene below bim. His brows were 
gathered in deep wrinkles and his lips met 
in dose lines, (iooping at the comers. 

He picked out and named aloud farm 
after farm spread out beneath him, till away 
toward the eastern end his eyes met a 
clump of trees that would be an orchard, 
and a house and bam which, even at that 
distance, showed neglect. He took a deep 
breath and tumed his eyes a little to the 
right, across the creek. Then he dropped 
his gaze to the ties beneath him, and started 
down the grade. 

Half way down the long easy incline he 
glanced up again. A procession was form- 
ing outside the little white church in the 
center of the valley. He paused to watch. 
There were carriages in front and a duster 
of people. Six men emerged bearing a 
burden between them. 

**A funeral," said the stranger, and again 
bent his way downward. A half mile far- 
ther he met a barefoot boy. 

"Who's dead?" he stopped to ask. 

"Old man West," replied the lad, and 
watched the stranger go forward, stimibling 
over the ties, and wondered if he was drunk. 

So Dan West came home, changed be- 
yond knowing. Christine found him in the 
kitchen when she returned from the funeral. 
He was sitting with his head on his two 
hands and his eyes on the wom floor. 
Rock, the setter, aged and stiff, sat with 
him, resting a nose on his knee. 

Christine was about to send him away, 
when he rose and tumed toward her with 
a look that frightened her. 

"I'm Dan," he said simply, hardly. 
"Get me something to eat, Christine," 
and the woman stared a moment and obeyed, 
speechless and gaping. 

Aaron West had died without a will, and 
the farm w^s Dan's. This he leamed from 
Squire Elmer, his father's lawyer, along 
with the fact that within the year the place 
had been mortgaged heavily, and most of 
the money used to pay outstanding debts. 

Dan received the information stoically, 
and having leamed how he stood in material 
affairs, retired, as it were, into a shell of 



his own making, and left the valley to 
speculate as it might. 

And the valley used the privilege to the 
full. There were ugly stories told and re- 
told. None, it is true, could have traced 
them to a foundation, but then none took 
the pains to trace them at all. So they 
circulated as facts and in time took on the 
circumstantial earmarks of facts, lacking 
nothing of the verisimilitude of truth. 

Dan, if he heard, took no trouble to deny. 
He had ordered his days, and was working 
the old place to its limit of productiveness. 
Christine, after declaring she would not, 
consented to stay, and ultimately transferred 
to the son the somewhat somber Scandi- 
navian fidelity she had bestowed upon the 
father. 

Meantime across the creek, up the oppo- 
site slope, Linda spent night after night, 
wondering, questioning, hoping at first, in 
the end denying to herself her hope. She 
saw him almost daily, for he was always at 
work in his fields, but if he ever saw her, he 
gave no sign. 

Finally there grew in her an almost bitter 
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sense of injustice. She had kept her faith. 
He had let his die. Passionately, then, she 
denied her heart and put him out of her 
thought. The Dan West she had known 
was dead. 

She got out the old, worn letters, intend- 
ing to bum them; but when they were in 
her hands, she found the task beyond her; 
they had become a part of her during the 
years. They formed her sole link with the 
boy who had gone away, and who was 
dead, and she put them back reverently, 
without a thought of their connection with 
the living man across the valley. 

How long this situation might have 
lasted, had not Christine sprained her ankle, 
neither ever knew. But Dan, forced to 
make a visit to the store, on retiuning 
came face to face with Linda in the narrow 
way. The girl was the calmer of the two. 
She smiled, as she would to any acquaintance, 
wished him a "good-morning," and passed 
on. 

Dan found no answer to her greeting, 
but when she had passed, he turned and, 
standing silent, watched her out of sight. 
Then he went on toward his farm, his 
eyes btiming, his mouth tight-locked, his 
big, loose shoulders drooping as though 
tired. 

For the first day since his return he did 
no work. Instead, he went to the foot of 
the orchard and sitting on an outcrop of 
granite, with Rock, the aged, sleeping at 
his feet, looked for hours across the dip of 
the valley to the farther slope. 

He had expected her to scorn him; scorn 
and disdain he recognized as his desert. 
If she had passed him with averted eyes, 
he would have bowed his head and said 
nothing. It was her right. The fact, then, 
that she greeted him pleasantly, even if 
coldly — ^and he made no error in his judg- 
ment of her attitude — demanded a read- 
justment of his own fixed determination 
with regard to her. That evening he 
knocked at the door across the valley, and 
Linda herself opened it. 

"Good-evening, Mr. West," she greeted 
him, "won't you come in? Father is " 

He stood his ground stolidly. 

"Linda," he interrupted her, "IVe come 
to — ^tell you. May I come in?" 

There was that in the man's voice that 
shook her very soul, choked her with sud- 
den yearning to comfort him, swept away 
all her resolutions in a flood of pity. 



"Suppose we sit out here," she said 
gently, and closed the door behind her, 

"I failed, Linda," he blurted out at 
once. "I suppose you guessed that." 

"We thought you were dead," said the 
girl. Dan looked at her quickly, then looked 
away. 

"It would have been better," he said 
simply. "I failed. I couldn't do it. After 
all my talk, I found I lacked the ability. 
And, more than that, I lacked the courage 
to come home and admit it. 

"I worked with all my might, Linda. I 
tried hard, first one thing and then another, 
and it was no use. I lost one position after 
another, and I hadn't the courage to let you 
know. That's why I stopped writing. I 
knew how you trusted me — ^you did trust 
me then, Linda, I have letters to prove 
it — and I couldn't make myself write and 
tell you the miserable truth. I knew how 
you would despise me " 

"Dan!" cried the girl. 

"Oh, I know you wouldn't have let me 
know it, Linda, but you couldn't have helped 
despising me. Think how I had talked 
and promised, and how cock-sure I was. 
It almost makes me laugh. I never really 
lost hope till this spring. Then somehow 
it can^e over me how utterly useless it all 
was. I was a farmer, and always would 
be, and I suddenly went homesick for the 
valley, and for father, and — for you, Linda. 

"So I came back, and you know the rest. 
It wasn't easy to come and face the valley 
with my failure, and I've avoided meeting 
people all I could. They have guessed, 
but nobody knows j and I didn't mean to 
tell any one. 

"But you have a right to know, Linda. 
I thought it all out this afternoon. I don't 
expect you to care for me. I'm a miserable 
failure. But you did care once, and you 
had a right to know. So I came to tell 
you." 

"Dan," said Linda slowly, "do you think 
you were fair to me?" 

"Fair?" he said, "not to write you the 
truth?" 

"Yes," she said. 

"I couldn't, Linda. I was working at 
five dollars a week and wasn't able to hold 
the job. I couldn't write." 

"Didn't you know that I would have 
imderstood?" she asked. 

"No," he answered honestly; "I used to 
wonder what you would think. And I 
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*'I THINK i'd UBTTER GO " 

lacked the courage to tell you the truth. 
So I just went ahead, always hoping I*d 
strike something I could do, and be able 
in time to come back as I had planned. I 
was a fool ever to leave. The farm's the 
place for me." 

A silence came between them, and after 
a time he rose. 

"I think I'd better go," he said. *'I'm 
glad you let me tell you. All along IVe 
meant to come back and tell you. Good-by, 
Linda." 

The girl roused as from stupor. 

** Don't go, Dan," she said; **I— I want 
to talk." 

He sat down beside her obediently and 
waited. 

"Dan," she said, **tell me. Was there — 
any other? Was that the reason you didn't 
wTite?" 

"Any other?" said Dan uncomprehend- 
ingly, "any other girl, you mean? Oh, 
Linda!" 



"What are you going to do now, Dan?" 
she asked quickly. 

**I'm going to work the farm. I can do 
that. It's mortgaged, so I've got some- 
thing to work for, at least till I get it dear." 

He spoke without enthusiasm. The girl 
put her hand on his arm in a quick sym- 
pathy. 

"Dan," she said, "let me help you." 

He turned to her with a strange wonder 
in his eyes. 

** Linda," he said incredulously, "do you 
mean — could you care for me again?" 

She looked him bravely in the face. 

**Do you suppose I've ever stopped 
caring, Dan?" she asked. 

"But I'm worthless, Linda!" he cried. 
"I'm a failure! I can't ask you to take me 
back. I'm not worth your love." 

"Oh, Danny boy," she answered. 

"Do you mean it, Linda?" 

"Yes, Dan," she said, and with some- 
thing like a sob the man's head bowed till 
his face was hidden in her lap, and he felt 
her fingers on his hair like a benediction. 

It was some time before either spoke. 

"Perhaps, Dan," she said finally, "per- 
haps we needed this experience, you and I. 
They say it is trouble that builds charac- 
ter. Perhaps we're better and stronger for 
these five years. And we're young. We can 
begin all over again, and forget " 

He straightened up suddenly. 

"Linda," he said, "do you still have 
faith in me, after what I've told you?" 

"A faith to remove mountains, Dan," 
she answered, smiling. 

The man's shoulders were squared and 
his head thrown back. 

"I don't imderstand it, Linda," he said; 
"I didn't think you could. But it makes 
me feel like a man once more, and as long 
as you believe in me I can do a man's work. 
I'm not ashamed to look men in the face 
now. It was all a mistake, and we'll forget 
it, and begin over again." 

He drew her to him gently. Her face was 
upturned to his, and as he bent and kissed 
her almost reverently, the gray eyes closed 
and she smiled with a great content. When 
Dan West went home across the valley that 
night, he went with his head held proudly 
high, and he whistled in the face of the 
wofM as he had not whistled for five 
years. 
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MR. FOX CATCHES HIS GAME AT LAST 




[PON my return from the 
Ogeechee I made another 
brief but profitable ven- 
ture into the lecture field. 
I announced that I would 
give a talk at Niblo's 
Garden on "Fighting 
with Iron Vessels,** and a 
large crowd gathered to hear me. Captain 
Ericsson made me a number of chalk draw- 
ings on a blackboard — diagrams and the like 
— all remarkable for their beauty and detail; 
various shipbuilders contributed a number 
of fine models; and I told the story of the 
battles of the Montauk, with a net result of 
nine hundred dollars for this one lecture. 

Nor was this the only lecture I gave that 
day — the first having been delivered to the 
smallest audience I ever entertained, and at 
the highest price of admission. Niblo's 
Garden was then owned by the great mer- 
chant A. T. Stewart, who with a friend had 
dropped in during the morning. Noticing 
the drawings and models, he had asked what 
they were to illustrate. 

I happened to overhear the question, and 
replied, "They are to be used in my lecture 
on monitors and their fighting value. Hav- 
ing served in one, I am going to give a talk 
on the subject. If you will sit down for a 
moment I will give you some idea of what I 
intend to say." 

Mr. Stewart and his friend sat down will- 
ingly enough, and I spent about twenty min- 
utes in telling them the story of the Montaiik. 
When I had finished they thanked me and 



went away. I called next morning at Mr. 
Stewart's store to pay for the rent of the hall, 
the price of which was one hundred dollars. 
When I had settled this matter with the 
cashier, I was told that Mr. Stewart desired 
to see me, and a little later was ushered into 
his private office. He was very cordial and 
asked me if I had done well with my lecture — 
once more thanking me for the entertain- 
ment of the day before. He then bade me 
good-morning, and as I passed out the cashier 
handed me my receipt for the hall rent and 
with it a sealed envelope. When I was out 
on the street I opened the envelope with some 
curiosity, expecting possibly the price of two 
tickets, certainly not more, for Mr. Stewart 
had the name of being somewhat parsimoni- 
ous. What was my surprise and gratification 
to find nice new bills to the amount of one 
hundred dollars. Mr. Stewart had remitted 
my fine. 

I START A NEWS BUREAU 

I have now arrived at the sequel to the 
Fort Sumter episode — the unhappy result of 
having omitted from my report of that ex- 
pedition, by hb own request, the name of 
Gustavus V. Fox, later assistant secretarj- of 
the Navy. As we have aheady seen, the 
relief expedition had been Fox*s idea, and a 
failure. He had expected public censure on 
his return, and as a specia' favor to him I had 
omitted his name from my news report. 
When, therefore, the patriotic public rose up 
and bestowed honor upon the expedition and 
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all connected therewith, the friends of Mr. 
Fox naturally inquired why he had received 
no mention in my article. He declared that 
he could not explain my motive, whereupon 
I promptly stated the facts in full, with the 
result that Fox became very bitter, using his 
influence as assistant secretary to oppose and 
handicap me in my work, even seeking to dis- 
credit me with Secretary Welles. Eventually 
his opportunity to punish me came. It hap- 
p)ened in this wise: 

Frederic Hudson retired from the manage- 
ment of the Herald, and during the latter 
part of 1864 I, also, resigned my position on 
that paper to establish a bureau of naval 
intelligence, from which I sent news to vari- 
ous journals, both in New York City and 
elsewhere, this being one of the first news 
syndicates — the very first, so far as I know. 
Being in touch with the officers in the various 
squadrons, news came to me freely — com- 
manders sometimes sending advance news, 
with the request that it should not be used 
until officially reported by the Government. 
It was late in December, 1864, when the 
combined attack by land and sea was to be 
made on Fort Fisher, North Carolina, and 
several days in advance Admiral Porter for- 
warded me his final order of battle, from 
which I had prepared a carefully written pre- 
liminary story of the operations. This, mani- 
folded, had been sent out to fifteen or twenty 
papers, with the express understanding that 
it was not to be published luitil news of the 
actual attack had been received. Every 
paper stood by the agreement but one. A 
rumor of an attack was circulated, and one 
journal in its desire to be "prompt" did not 
wait for verification, but printed my matter 
in full. 

ARRESTED AND PLACED IN PRISON 

This was Mr. Fox's opportunity. Techni- 
cally I had violated the Fifty-ninth Article of 
War, and by the assistant secretary's orders 
I was arrested, charged with having given 
intelligence to the enemy. On the first day 
of January, 1865 — two weeks before the 
battle really took place — I was taken into 
custody at my office in New York City, and 
without being allowed to communicate with 
any of my friends, was hurried to Washing- 
ton and confined in the old Capitol Prison, 
where many a better man than I suffered 
long and ignominious imprisonment to 
satisfy the pique of some public official. 



It was three months from the day of my 
imprisonment before I saw daylight again. 
Then, one rainy morning, I was escorted by 
two soldiers to the headquarters of the Mili- 
tary Commission, where I refused to plead 
to the charge of furnishing the enemy with 
information, suggesting that they shoot me 
first and try me afterward, as had been done 
in the case of two of my predecessors. I 
was taken back to my cell, and Senator 
Charles Simmer, whom I had never met, 
interested himself in my case, with the result 
that, though I still remained in limbo, the 
Military Commission was abolished. 

Meantime my father came to Washington 
and visited me in prison, asking me imme- 
diately if I was guilty. 

I replied that I had done no intentional 
wrong, that, whatever else I might be, I was 
not a traitor to my country. 

PRESIDENT LINCOLN PROMISES TO STAND 
BY ME 

My father then went up to the White 
House and told my story to Mr. Lincoln, 
who listened attentively, and said: 

" Doctor, your son is not a traitor. I know 
him well — ^he couldnH be. My advice is to 
have him stand trial, by all means. If they 
do manage to convict him, which I don't be- 
lieve they will, I will see that he is not 
shot." 

My father came back with the news that 
Mr. Lincohi had agreed to stand by me, 
which was most comforting, for months of 
confinement in a wretched cell take the cheer 
out of the strongest heart. 

A few days later I was called down-stairs 
and told to pack my belongings. There being 
no longer a Military Court in Washington, 
I was to be taken to New York for trial. 
Arriving in that city, I was conducted first to 
General Dix's headquarters in Bleecker 
Street, thence tb Ludlow Street Jail, where I 
was made comparatively comfortable and 
treated with unusual consideration, for the 
story of my unjust arrest and incarceration 
had been exhaustively published in the New 
York papers. General Dix, always a good 
friend, had given orders that I was to be 
brought to see him whenever I wished to 
come, and I visited him often. Then one 
morning my trial by court-martial began, 
and for several days I was a figure of national 
interest — the papers everywhere commenting 
freely on what they declared was an unjust i- 
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fiable proceeding on the part of public offi- 
cials — one paper, the Tribune, asserting that 
it had cost the Government sixty thousand 
dollars to try an innocent man. The farce 
closed at last, with a verdict of acquittal — a 
fortunate one for me, for, during the days of 
my trial, that great and noble man who had 
promised to stand by me — Abraham Lincoln, 
the man whom of all others I shall most 
revere to my dying day — was shot down, and 
his body taken through New York City with- 



out my b^ing able to pay any small tribute to 
his sacred dust. 

When ever)'thing was over, and I was a 
free man once more, an old shipbuilder whom 
I had known for many years called me to his 
office one day and handed me a package. 

"This is a little testimonial, " he said, ** from 
your friends in this city. Take it and go into 
the country and recuperate. 

The package contained five thousand dol- 
lars in cash. 



I BECOME A PART OF THE MEXICAN PROBLEM 




HAVE already briefly re- 
ferred to the allied fleets of 
England, France and Spain, 
which in February, 1862, were 
lying in Havana Harbor, their 
purpose being to compel pay- 
ment of the very large sums 
due from the Mexican Re- 
public, with the ulterior mo- 
tive of usurpation, on the part of France. 
It is true that England and Spain withdrew 
from the alliance when the French scheme 
became evident, but not before they had 
given force and character to the expedition, 
which was precisely as the wily French sov- 
ereign had planned. 

Like his great imcle. Napoleon III was 
ambitious of conquest. He saw in Mexico 
a vast empire over which he would exercise 
suzerainty, and so command a key position 
in the Western World. With the Mexican 
Republic in so chaotic a state as it was in the 
early sixties, and with the United States in no 
position to enforce the Monroe Doctrine, the 
French ruler without much difficulty bore 
down upon the disordered Government of 
Benito Juarez, and in 1864 established the 
so-called Mexican Empire — seating a ruler of 
his own selection, Ferdinand Joseph Maxi- 
milian of Austria, on the throne. 

The story of Prince Maximilian and his 
beautiful wife, Carlotta of Belgium, is one of 
the saddest in all history. They were ideally 
wed and lived in perfect happiness in one of 
the most beautiful of European castles, 
Miramar, on the Adriatic, near Trieste. 
Maximilian had been admiral of the Austrian 
Navy and governor of the Lombardo- Vene- 
tian kingdom, filling each office with great 
honor, beloved by those about him. He was 
not averse to official duties, yet preferred 
literary and philanthropic pursuits, and the 



Princess Carlotta was in full sympathy with 
his every aim and enterprise. It was to Mira- 
mar that the commissioners of Napoleon 
came to invite Maximilian to accept the 
throne of Mexico, urging upon him the plea 
that he was the one man to lift up and regen- 
erate a fallen people. More than all else, 
Maximilian loved the distinction of being 
regarded as a benefactor, an ambition shared 
by his princess, who, furthermore, was per- 
haps dazzled a little by the pleasing prospect 
of a crown. The Austrian prince agreed that 
he would accept the proffered throne if the 
people of Mexico themselves wanted him, 
and means were found to assure him that such 
was the fact. It was in May, 1864, that he 
entered into his empire, assuming the title of 
Maximilian I. 

MAXIMILIAN'S EMPIRE TOTTERS 

His triumph was short lived. Though van- 
quished and disorganized, a very large ele- 
ment of the Mexican people were still loyal 
to Benito Juarez, and from the very begin- 
ning Maximilian had to battle for his throne. 
Furthermore, he was steadfastly ignored by 
the Government of the United States, while 
Napoleon, who had counted on the South as 
his chief ally, began to realize with each suc- 
ceeding Northern victory that the tenure of 
empire in Mexico was becoming an uncertain 
and precarious thing. The future was ob- 
scure and portentous for the new ruler and 
his lovely empress, and each day added a 
darker cloud. 

Finally, in 1866, affairs in Mexico reached 
a crisis. Our own war was ended, and with 
a vast host of veterans, splendid army and 
navy, we were in a position to make and 
enforce demands. True to the Monroe 
Doctrine, the United States suggested to 
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Napoleon, diplomatically but forcefully, that 
French interference in Mexico was an affront 
to American institutions, no longer to be 
coimtenanced — in a word, that his troops 
must be withdrawn. Napoleon was further 
given to understand in no uncertain terms 
that the United States would, if necessary, 
cooperate with the supporters of Juarez, the 
Liberals, in their efforts to overthrow French 
and Austrian dominion on Mexican soil. 

The French Emperor was in no position to 
resist. Though by various evasions seeking 
to defer the final day, he did not fail to realize 
that the end of his Mexican empire was at 
hand, and he urged Maximilian to abdicate. 
This the latter refused to do. He was no fair 
weather ruler. Brave, unselfish and still 
deluded, he believed in the full justice of his 
cause, and that the uplifting and final salva- 
tion of Mexico depended on his courage and 
the maintenance of a paternal, though im- 
perial, power. 



I AM INVITED TO BECOME MEXICO'S PRESS 
AGENT 

It was just at this point that I became, in 
some measure at least, a part of the Mexican 
problem. After several months of rest, suc- 
ceeding the trying days of my enforced retire- 
ment, I had once more established my news 
btireau, with almost the entire support of the 
New York City press . The Tribune^ the Times y 
the Surty and others, gave me their patronage. 
Horace Greeley was particularly forceful in 
his denunciation of my accusers, and I can 
see him now as he turned from writing at his 
high stand-up desk to grasp my hand and to 
give vent to his feelings in some good Anglo- 
Saxon phrases. Matters started off smoothly, 
and with fair prospects ahead I supposed I 
was on shore this time for good. Certainly I 
had no notion of any immediate personal 
connection with naval affairs. 

But the future is full of surprises. I was at 
this time boarding in the old brownstone 
mansion at 216 East 17th Street, and in the 
same house was a Mr. Tifft, of the firm of 
Corliss & Tifft, bankers. I knew Mr. Tifft 
well, and one day he presented me to a new 
guest. General Jos^ M. Carvajal, of Mexico. 
In due time I learned that General Carvajal 
was one of those who had been commissioned 
by President Juarez to raise funds in this 
country, and that Corliss & Tifft had under- 
taken to float a Mexican loan. I was now 



invited to become press agent, and through 
my bureau I distributed a vast quantity of 
printed matter, also sending out a news story 
of General CarvajaPs presence in the United 
States, of his mission and his needs^ — con- 
cluding with the statement that he was about 
to float a loan, to which all patriotic persons 
who desired to support the Monroe Doctrine 
should subscribe. 



I AM MADE ADMIRAL IN MEXICO'S NAVY 

Our efforts were successful. The public 
resented the French interference and declared 
in a substantial manner that Maximilian 
must go. There was no enmity for the man 
himself — only compassion. It was what he 
represented on American soil that we could 
not tolerate. The Mexican loan was floated 
in due season. 

Meantime, I had naturally become very 
friendly with General Carvajal, and he had 
frequently discussed with me certain pro- 
posed naval operations. Eventually he sug- 
gested that we visit Washington together, and 
upon our arrival there asked me to introduce 
him to David G. Farragut, who had just been 
made an admiral and was then at the Capital. 
It was in the old Navy Department building 
that we met Farragut, and here I presented 
the two distinguished men, who at once fell 
into conversation upon army and navy mat- 
ters and the problems which those of Mexico 
presented. At last General Carvajal said: 

"Admiral, I am looking for a man to com- 
mand the Navy of my country. Can you 
recommend to me such a person ? " 

Farragut reflected an instant, then, turn- 
ing to me, laid his hand on my shoulder. 

**Why not Osbon, General?" he asked. 
**I think he's just the man you want." 

General Carvajal thanked him and seemed 
pleased. Then we made our adieus to the 
admiral and left the building together. As 
we were going down the steps I said : 

"General, you brought me before Farra- 
gut to get his indorsement." 

"That is a correct guess," he replied; "I 
did." 

Yet I wished him to be fully satisfied in all 
particulars that I was the man for the place, 
and somewhat later wrote a letter to my old 
commanding officer of steam shipping days. 
Captain John McGrOwan, asking him to ex- 
press an opinion as to my qualifications. 
Captain McGowan was now in the Revenue 
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Service, and he replied in due season, as fol- 
lows: 

Treasury Department. 
Washington, D. C, Sept. 25th, 1866. 
Mr. B. S. Osbon served under my command 
as (third, second and chief) officer on board 
the steamships Illinois, St. Louis and Moses 
Taylor, during which time he gave me the 
fullest satisfaction. He is intelligent, active, 



energetic and prompt in obeying orders, which 
are sure signs that he will make a good com- 
mander. I have no hesitation in recommend- 
ing him to fill any position on board of any 
class of vessel, as his conduct during the time 
he has been under my command is a sufficient 
guarantee he will not be found wanting when 
active service is required. 

John McGowan, 
Commander U. S, Revenue Service. 



THE CREATION OF A NAVY 




MMEDIATELY upon our 
return from Washington, 
General Carvajal directed me 
to take such steps as were 
necessary to secure and fit 
out an armed vessel. This 
had to be done with very 
great caution. Though de- 
claring openly for the cause 
of the Mexican Republic, the United 
States was still at peace with the French 
Nation, and our diplomatic contingent — per- 
haps a little jealous of its prerogative and its 
ability to settle matters without the biuming 
of powder — was exceedingly watchful for any 
move that might be construed as an act of 
war. It is true the Navy and the military had 
little sympathy or patience with this diplo- 
macy. As early as 1864, Grant had declared 
to his generals that as soon as he had dis- 
posed of the Confederates he would begin 
with the Imperialists in Mexico, and in May, 
1865, he had ordered Sheridan with fifty 
thousand men into the Southwest, ostensibly 
for the purpose of restoring Texas and Louis- 
iana to the Union, but in reality to have troops 
ready to throw across the Rio Grande at any 
moment. 

Sheridan, I may add, was charged by the 
State Department to be diplomatic, an order 
which that dashing officer, whose diplomacy 
was apt to be outlined with the point of a 
saber, construed in his own way. He did not 
hesitate to render material assistance to 
Juarez, and at one time sent over thirty thou- 
sand muskets from Baton Rouge alone.* The 
State Department could do no more than dis- 
countenance Grant and Sheridan, but an 
expedition like mine could be nipped in the 
bud. It was no easy matter to fit and pro- 
vision a Mexican ship of war in an American 
port and to get away co sea, unknown to the 

* Sheridan in his memoirs says : ** It required Uie pa- 
tience of Job to abide the slow and polcy methods of our 
State Department." 



civil authorities. My problem was further 
complicated by French spies, who in some 
manner had received a hint of our intention 
and dogged me whichever way I turned. 

I KEEP THE FRENCH SPIES BUSY 

Yet I eluded them now and then. I kept 
my news bureau going, and acted through 
faithful agents when necessary. I selected a 
steamer in New York, another in Boston and 
a third in Philadelphia as possible purchases, 
and I think we led those French detectives 
the liveliest chase of their lives. I visited in 
person the steamers in Boston and New York, 
but kept away from the one in Philadelphia, 
the vessel that was to go. My officers and 
men were selected separately and secretly, no 
two being ever allowed to meet. 

It would require pages to relate even a 
portion of our experiences in getting our ves- 
sel — au-iously enough named the General 
Sheridan — into shape for active service. In a 
comparatively brief period, however, she was 
ready for sea, and as a blind I made a trip to 
Boston, returning so that my departure 
would take place on Sunday, when, as was 
then the case, the telegraph offices would be 
closed. I had arranged for a tug to proceed 
up the Hudson River early on Sunday morn- 
ing, also for two cars to be attached to the 
morning express on the Hudson River Rail- 
road. The cars were to take my men a little 
way up the river, and the tug was to bring 
them back — the whole being a plan to evade 
the spies who, we knew, were now watching 
us night and day, with the hope of being able 
to give information sufficiently positive to 
thwart our undertaking. 

My men, each of whom had been notified 
of the hour and place of starting, came 
promptly, and filled the two cars waiting in 
the Hudson River yards. The regular train 
backed and hooked on to them, and we were 
ofiF. I knew in all reason that the detectives 
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were on ahead, and, sure enough, when we 
reached Spuyten Duyvil Creek, two of them 
put in an appearance, and attempted to enter 
our cars. 

It was now time for positive action, and we 
denied them admittance. 

"We are oificers of the law," they declared, 
" and demand that you let us in ! " 

** Gentlemen" I said, "we don't care a 
tinker's dam for any law that you represent. 
If you make a fuss we will drop you off the 
train." 

WE SAIL FOR MEXICO 

They retired inside their own coach and 
we ran along until we were not far from 
Tarrytown, when we saw our tug, and, by 
prearrangement, our coupling-pin was drawn 
and our two cars left behind, slowing down, 
while the train proceeded on its peaceful way, 
the two spies shaking their fists and reviling 
us from the rear platform. 

The tug now came along the bank and we 
hastily embarked, proceeding back down the 
river, arriving at Jersey City, where we took 
train for Philadelphia. 

Those were days of slow travel. The 
train, a freight, took eleven hours to reach 
Philadelphia, and it was midnight when we 



marched through the sleeping town toward 
the Camden ferry. There were eighty of us, 
officers and men, and we were suddenly 
hailed by a policeman who demanded our 
identity and errand. 

"A draft of men for the Navy Yard," I 
said, and we were allowed to pass. 

At Kaighn's Point our vessel was un- 
der steam and ready for sea, with a num- 
ber of men on board, recruited aroimd 
Philadelphia by Mr. Jackway, my captain, 
himself formerly of tiie Coast' Survey Ser- 
vice — 2i fine navigator, a brave, capable man, 
and a thorough sailor of fortune. Oiu: ves- 
sel's former commander, however, was still 
nominally in charge, and we had cleared 
imder his name in order to create no sus- 
picion in the Custom House. 

At five next morning a pilot was to have 
been on board. I waited for him ten minutes, 
then concluded it unwise to delay longer. 
Undoubtedly the detectives had by this time 
suspected our destination, and would be 
down upon us by the first train. Also the 
telegraph was now available, and every mo- 
ment seemed precious. Without further de- 
lay we cast off lines and steamed down the 
Delaware. The Mexican Navy was under 
way at last. 



GREAT PLANS AND WHAT CAME OF THEM 




&HE General Sheridan^ 
which we intended to re- 
christen the Margarita 
Juarez, for the Mexican 
President's daughter, was 
what to-day might be 
called a large, ocean- 
going tug. She was about 
one hundred and twenty-five feet long, and a 
very powerfid vessel. She was to be armed 
with six Wiard steel rifles and with a torpedo 
outfit, this armament and oiu: munitions of 
war to follow on another vessel, owned by the 
same line which had sold us the Sheridan. 
Our officers and crew were picked men, all 
veterans of the Civil War, and as fine a lot 
as I have ever seen collected on one vessel. 
Our ward-room personnel was pretentious. 
As chief officer of the embryo navy, I also 
carried the title of admiral, with power to 
convert prizes into privateers with letters of 
marque for destroying the French marine. 
Next in rank came Captain Jackway, who, in 
event of our accmnulating a squadron, would 



become fleet-captain. I had also two lieuten- 
ants and a secretary — the last a remarkable 
person who spoke and wrote fluently in nine 
languages. Officers and crew were to have 
one-half of all prize moneys, and now that 
we had been allowed to get to sea unmolested, 
we were a happy set of fellows as we headed 
for the South, dreaming of stirring adven- 
tures and golden fortunes ahead. 

My orders from General Carvajal were to 
proceed to Brazos Santiago, a small harbor 
just above the mouth of the Rio Grande, 
there to receive further orders. The general 
himself was to come down by passenger 
steamer and be there on my arrival. It was 
our plan to begin the campaign by following 
down the Mexican coast, keeping in touch 
with what was going on by means of infor- 
mation signalled from the shore, finally to 
slip into the harbor of Vera Cruz by night 
and destroy the French vessels there, by 
torpedoing one after another in the con- 
fusion which would ensue. As for the 
merchant marine, we went so far, before 
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leaving New York, as to have ransom 
bonds prepared for the entire French trans- 
atlantic fleet — for the different ships by 
name, with the amount to be levied on each. 
Well, it is good to make plans and to dream 
dreams. The planning and dreaming of 
themselves are worth something. 

WE LOSE OUR ARMS AND CAPTURE A GUN- 
BOAT 

We had a rough passage between New 
York and our destination. I ran into the 
usual storm off Hatteras and had a hard time 
to save the vessel. A strong norther was 
blowing when we arrived off Brazos Santiago, 
with a big sea on the bar and no more tl^n 
two wheelbarrow-loads of coal in our bunkers. 
By the skilful pilotage of Captain Jackway 
we managed to get in, and I was met immedi- 
ately upon landing by a representative of 
General Carvajal, and was conducted by 
him on horseback to the general's ranch at 
Brownsville, Texas, a number of miles away. 
Here we still further perfected our plans, and 
I returned to the vessel to await our arma- 
ment and munitions. 

But they never came. The vessel carrymg 
them had been caught like ourselves off Hat- 
teras, and with less fortune. She had gone 
down, and our Wiard rifles and torpedo out- 
fit were at the bottom of the sea. 

I took a bronco and rode over to convey 
the sad hews to General Carvajal. He took it 
stoically. 

"Never mind," he said. "To keep your 
men busy, leave the Sheridan at Brazos and 
come over here. So we packed our baggage, 
got a lot of teams to do the hauling, and I was 
presently admiral of a wagon train with a 
force of "horse-marines " on the way to Gen- 
eral CarvajaPs ranch. Certainly this was not 
much like a realization of our fme plans, and 
though the boys rather enjoyed going into 
camp as a sort of a picnic, I began to suspect 
that my dreams of conquest and naval su- 
premacy had come to a sudden and rather 
ridiculous end. 

But General Carvajal was not disturbed. 
He took me to the Rio Grande and pointing 
down the Mexican side, said, 

"There is a gunboat belonging to the 
Mexican Navy, but she has fallen into the 
hands of the Revolutionists. Do you think 
you can capture her by boarding?" 

The Revolutionists, it should be said, had 
little or nothing to do with the affair we had 



come to settle, but carried on a sort of guer- 
rilla warfare in the State of Tamaulipas — 
there being many of these local revolutions 
at this time. 

The vessel across the river was a sidewheel 
steamboat of the ordinary Western river type, 
of very light draft and lying in shallow water. 
The river at this time was low, and it seemed 
only a question of swimming a short distance 
and surprising a small crew on board. I 
looked at the prospective prize for a moment 
and said I thought the boys would like the 
job. In fact, I knew they would, for they 
were just the sort of fellows for that kind of 
work. When we returned to the ranch and I 
proposed it to them, they wanted to set out at 
once. 

We decided that the next night would be a 
good time to capture the Chinaco (which 
translated means "robber," or "thief"), and 
accordingly, a little after dusk on the follow- 
ing day, we went down to the river-bank with 
our revolvers and ammunition tied to our 
heads, and waded out very silently imtil it 
was necessary to swim. After swimming a 
distance of perhaps thirty yards we were 
once more in wading depth, and crept silently 
up under the guards of the steamer, which 
drew not more than two and one-half feet of 
water; and before our friends knew we were 
anywhere in the neighborhood, we had 
boarded from all sides. They surrendered 
without firing a shot, and the Mexican Ad- 
miral had a new flag-ship, carrying one 
twelve-poimder brass rifle and six mountain 
howitzers as a total armament. Notwith- 
standing her light battery*, she was a service- 
able vessel for river use, and when a few days 
later we had the Margarita Juarez^ as I con- 
cluded to name her, in apple-pie order, with 
a supply of ammunition borrowed from the 
United States forces in Brownsville, and with 
a crew of one hundred and twenty picked 
men, we constituted rather a formidable ad- 
junct of the Juarez Government, as time 
proved. 

PLOTS AND COUNTER-PLOTS 

There now succeeded several weeks of 
waiting filled with minor evenis, many of 
which I could not explain, but which I now 
suspect resulted from the lack of harmony 
between the State and Military Departments 
at Wzishington. I think very few of us under- 
stood what was going en, or what were our 
positions at that time. For myself, I was 
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nominally in the employ of the Mexican Re- 
public, yet it is quite certain that my supplies, 
and many of my orders, were of American 
origin, the latter transmitted through General 
Carvajal. 

I have always suspected that there was 
some plan on foot, in which the restoration of 
Juarez was only the first step, and that Gen- 
eral Grant was chiefly concerned in the idea. 
Grant was always an annexationist, and cer- 
tainly there was little evidence at this time 
that Mexico, under any form of government, 
was able to govern herself. Furthermore 
there was thought to be need of an outlet for 
the manumitted slaves and for the large float- 
ing element of white men who had served as 
soldiers in the Union army. Always deeply 
interested in Mexican affairs, it is not im- 
possible that Grant's progranune included a 
dream of extending our dominion across the 
Rio Grande to embrace the land of the 
Montezumas. 

But whatever the purpose — if there was a 
purpose — it came to nothing, and thus far 
has not been made public. Generals Grant, 
Lew Wallace, Sheridan, and perhaps Sher- 
man, knew what was going on, and General 
Wallace must have thought that I knew the 
secret, for at a Grand Army Encampment 
dinner long afterward he said: ** Gentlemen, 
let me present to you Admiral Osbon of the 
late Mexican Navy. If you and the world at 



large knew what we know, you would know 
more than we are willing to tell. If the move- 
ment inaugiuated, in which we took part, 
had been consummated,"* our names would 
have gone ringing down the ages." About a 
year ago I wrote to General Wallace concern- 
ing the matter, but he was too ill to reply, 
and never recovered. Perhaps in the auto- 
biography which he has left behind he will 
clear up the story. 

At all events, those of us who were obejring 
orders were kept a good deal in the fog. 
General Sedgwick, who commanded the 
Department of the Rio Grande, and Colonel 
Alonzo F. Randall, of the First Light Artil- 
lery at Brownsville, were no wiser than my- 
self. They received curious, and sometimes 
contradictory, orders emanating from im- 
known sources and not always easy to fulfill. 
For my own part, I cruised up and down the 
river without much to do, keeping mostly to 
the American bank, as revolutions were still 
in progress in Tamaulipas, the sound of 
musketry in Matamoras being an ever>'-day 
occurrence. If I remember ri^tly there were* 
no less than nine governors in that city in the 
space of a few months. I used to ask the sen- 
tinel at my door, "Well, orderly, who is gov- 
ernor this morning?" And sometimes he 
would answer: "I think there has been 
no change over night. I have heard no 
firing." 



THE MEXICAN NAVY DISTINGUISHES ITSELF 



IjURIOUS incidents fol- 
g lowed one upon another, 
interesting enough at the 
time, even exciting, but 
often without definite 
purpose and seldom with 
tangible result. At one 
time I received orders 
from General Carvajal to go down the river 
to take on board a hundral sharp-shooters, 
consigned to me from New Orleans, evidently 
with the consent of United States military 
authority, yet upon reaching the designated 
point I was obliged to receive them imder 
cover of my guns, owing to the fierce oppo- 
sition of United States Customs officials. 
At another time, I awoke one morning to find 
a pontoon bridge stretched across the river 
from Brownsville to Matamoras, making a 
military connection from the American to the 
Mexican side. Later in the day. General 



Cortina, conunander of the Revolutionary 
forces, then in control in Matamoras, sent 
word that unless the bridge was removed he 
would open fire on Brownsville. 

General Sedgwick, who understood no 
more than I why he had been ordered to make 
the pontoon connection, deputized me to wait 
upon Cortina, which I did. Our interview 
opened with drawn pistols and closed with 
brandy and cigars, in true Mexican fash- 
ion. I returned with General Cortina 's ulti- 
matum, that unless the bridge was removed 
the firing upon Brownsville would open next 
day at noon. Naturally, we were all a bit 
anxious for the outcome of this mysterious 
incident, which, as usual, ended with nothing, 
for at precisely fifteen minutes of the given 
time there came from somewhere another 
mysterious order, and a detachment of 
United States troops marched across the pon- 
toon bridge, cast it adrift from the Mexican 
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sWe and let it swing down parallel with the 
American bank. 

At still another time, when General 
Canals was in Revolutionary command, 
word came across that imless my vessel was 
removed from the American bank the Mata- 
moras g\ms would open on her, regardless of 
what damage might be done to Brownsville. 
After considerable discussion with the United 
States authorities, I decided to disarm my 
vessel, land my guns and ammimition and 
leave the matter for Uncle Sam to decide. 
It was just at this time that General Sherman 
and a Mr. Campbell, who had been sent to 
Mexico as special commissioners, arrived 
in the Stisquehanna, off Brazos Santiago. 
Learning of their coming, I hurried over 
with two of my staff and four extra horses, to 
welcome them. As the United States authori- 
ties at Brownsville had no conveyance to 
send but an ambulance, it was natural that 
an old soldier like Sherman should accept my 
escort. 

"Dam an ambulance when you can get a 
horse I" he said, and we discussed my diffi- 
culties all the way over, with the result that 
on the following Sunday morning, with our 
guns and ammimition on board, and with a 
brass band borrowed for the occasion, I 
hoisted my admiral's flag once more on the 
Margarita Juarez^ assured of the protection 
of the military of the United States. It will 
be seen from these incidents, imimportant as 
they appear, how curious was the naval and 
military situation along the Rio Grande dur- 
ing the final days of the so-called Mexican 
Empire. 

GENERAL ESCOBEDO IS SURPRISED 

In the meantime, the Republican cause had 
prospered greatly. In spite of excuses and 
delays on the part of Napoleon, and of the 
pleadings of the Empress Carlotta, who be- 
sought that sovereign on her knees, the French 
troops were retiring. Already they had aban- 
doned northern Mexico, and with the Maxi- 
milian empire doomed, Juarez was now in a 
position to give attention to the Revolution- 
ists in Tamaulipas. About the middle of 
November (1866) a report reached us that a 
large force imder General Escobedo was 
marching on Matamoras with a view of 
putting tRe Liberal Government in control. 

In due time he arrived, and with his six 
thousand men went into camp above the city. 
Immediately I went over to pay my respects 



to him and to offer the services of the Mexican 
Navy for whatever they might be worth. He 
thanked me pleasantly, and I supposed he 
would advise me when he was ready to make 
the attack, so that I might get into a position 
to flank the forts with my fcre. 

He did not do so, and one morning about 
two o'clock I was aroused by a terrible can- 
nonading, and knew that General Escobedo 
had begun the assault. Without concerted 
arrangement, I did not feel justified in at- 
tempting to use my guns or to land my forces, 
for I had no knowledge of his plans. I there- 
fore became merely a spectator, or listener, to 
the clash of arms. Then all at once it ceased. 
I expected to hear shouts of triumph as Esco- 
bedo's troops entered the streets of Mata- 
moras, but there came no soimd except of 
cheering along the lines of fortification. I 
saddled a horse and going ashore rode to 
Escobedo's camp, where troops were pouring 
in pell-mell, in wild disorder. 

I TAKE MATAMORAS BY STRATAGEM 

I found the general, and presenting my 
compliments asked him why he did not notify 
me of the coming attack and allow me to 
render such assistance as I could. He- was 
in deep distress at his defeat, declaring that 
his engineers had misled him as to the works, 
that, among other things, they had built six- 
teen-foot scaling ladders for a moat twenty- 
two feet wide. The Revolutionists had al- 
lowed his troops to get within short range, 
and then mowed down six hundred of them 
in ten minutes. The repulse had been sud- 
den and complete. 

I now resolved to take Matamoras without 
the assistance of General Escobedo. I came 
back to the vessel and announced to my offi- 
cers and men that, as we were unable to get 
our pay, and had hard work even to get 
rations — all of which was true enough, heaven 
knows — I had resolved to turn the vessel for 
a time into a merchantman to earn some 
money. They seemed well disposed toward 
this idea, and to give it official color I an- 
nounced next day in the Brownsville Ran- 
chero that the Margarita Juarez had been 
transferred^to the merchant marine and 
would accept passengers and freight for up- 
river points. We also landed our guns and 
my forces went into camp. 

Of course I apprised General Carvajal of 
my plan, and with his assistance had dummy 
fi eight especially prepared for the trip. This 
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in due season came aboard, and there was 
also a small amomit of genuine freight, while 
a few passengers engaged staterooms. When 
all was ready at last, the men were taken into 
our confidence, and on the last night the guns 
were once more quietly taken aboard, and 
concealed behind the dummy freight. 

We were advertised to sail at ten o'clock 
next morning, but when our passengers came 
down, we put them off with an excuse that we 
would not leave that day, and did not let 
them aboard.^ They must have been sur- 
prised when at eleven o'clock we cast off and 
steamed up the river, to all appearances a 
peaceful merchantman, loaded and bound up 
stream. Certainly this is what we appeared 
to the Revolutionist^ on the Matamoras side, 
and this was the impression we had labored 
to create. We had further arranged with one 
Colonel Ford, an American in command of a 
Liberal battery on the Mexican shore — his 



position in the Army being an anomalous one, 
similar to that of mine in the Navy — to act in 
conjunction with us ; and when we were just 
coming abreast of the Revolutionist fortifica- 
tions, over went our dummy freight, the men 
appeared at the guns, and simultaneously 
with Ford we let go, giving the Revolutionists 
a complete surprise, tumbling them out of 
their forts one after another, taking them 
seriatim until we had the entire eight. It was 
really great sport. The Revolutionists were 
enfiladed by a fire which made their position 
untenable, and they ran like rats, hardly 
pausing to return oxu: fire. In just an hour 
and forty minutes Matamoras was ours, and 
General Escobedo and his army marched in 
in great triumph. As for the Mexican Navy, 
it modestly went back and tied itself to the 
American bank. It had distinguished itself 
at last. It was willing that the Army should 
do the shouting. 



{Captain Osbon will tdl 0} the end of the Maximilian Tragedy in the June Pearson's.) 




HOW KID BRADY JOINED THE PRESS 

BY P. G. WODEHOUSE 



ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 




HE lane was not wide and the 
Kid's automobile, which had 
broken down after the man- 
ner of automobiles, blocked 
a generous two-thirds of it. 
The greater part of the Kid 
was out of sight, underneath 
the machine. The hottest 
sun that had shone on the 
State of New York that summer was slowly 
roasting a pair of brown boots and the lower 
portion of two flannel-clad legs^hich pro- 
truded from beneath the wheels. The Kid 
hated this phase of automobilism, but he 
went through it conscientiously. 

The sound of horses' hoofs mingled with 
the amateur engineer's murmured impreca- 



tions. They slowed down to a walk as they 
neared the derelict, and finally halted. 

"Is there any one in charge of that smoke- 
wagon ? " inquired a voice politely. * * Saved I " 
he added, '*I see boots. Shop!" 

The Kid began to wriggle out from his 
place of retirement. 

" If you can spare me a moment of your val- 
uable time," continued the horseman, "I 
wish you would ease off that bubble a point 
or two to the left. At present it's taking 
up most of the road, and this intelligent ani- 
mal refuses to pass." 

The Kid stood up and inhaled th^fresh air. 

"Why it's the Kidl I had a sort of idea 
I'd seen that bubble before. Just the very 
man I wanted to meet." 
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He jumped down from his horse, and ap- 
proached the Kid with outstretched hand. 

"I've been looking for you everywhere. 
They told me you were in the village. I want 
a soul-to-soul talk with you when you're 
through with your tinkering. By the way, 
you may not remember me. Garth. Tom 
Garth. I interviewed you for the ManJial- 
tan Daily when you came to New York after 
winning the championship. You were in 
bed. Remember? You got outside your 
breakfast, while I sat on the chest of drawers 
and asked you questions. It would have 
made a good subject for a historical paint- 
ing. Now do you remember? Don't 
mind me. We can talk when you've fin- 
ished. I don't understand bubbles, or I'd 
help you. As it is, the sun is hot. I have a 
cigar-case somewhere, and if you look 
closely you'll see me do my popular imita- 
tion of a hard-worked young journalist tak- 
ing a much-needed rest." 

"Not be long," responded the Kid, crawl- 
ing into retreat once more, while Mr. Garth, 
whistling the "Mosquito's Parade" under 
his breath, sat down by the roadside and 
felt for his cigars. 

Ten minutes elapsed before the Kid, 
damp and red as to the face, enjerged, wip- 
ing his hands. 

"Done it," he said complacently. 

"Then sit down and have one of these. 
It's much too hot for the strenuous life. 
However — Well, Kid, it brin^ back my 
vanished youth meeting you like this. Been 
assaulting^ the police lately? What's up 
now? I wish you wouldii't spring about 
like that. It's too hot." 

The Kid continued to gaze at his loqua- 
cious companion, in consternation. The 
lurid episode of Detective Dunn and the 
female jewel-robber, in whose cause he had 
displayed so much mistaken chivalry, had 
begim to fade from his mind, but this sud- 
den, apparently irrelevant, question i)rought 
it surging back in all its pristine freshness. 
How much did the man know? 

Mr. Tom Garth stretched himself lazily 
on the grass and blew a scientific smoke- 
ring. He was a long, thin young man, with a 
dark, clever face, and a humorous mouth. 
He appeared wholly imconcemed at the 
disturbance he had caused. "What — what 
— how? Who's been telling you?" gasped 
the Kid. 

"It's all right," replied Garth. "Sit down. 
It was a shame to spring it on you like that. 



My passion for the dramatic's quite a dis- 
ease. You needn't worry. We're all friends 
here. Nobody but myself knows a word 
about it. Your cigar's out!" 

The Kid subsided to the grass again. 

"How did you know?" he asked. 

"I recognized you on the platform that 
day. It was a decent disguise, all the same. 
I recognized you by your build, and the way 
you put that shot in at the jaw. Poor old 
Dimn! Not much need to count ten there. 
He was out for twenty minutes, and even 
then he wasn't what you'd call chirpy. I've 
been wanting to see you ever since, to ask 
you what the deuce you were at. You're a 
law-abiding person, I know. Why this sud- 
den outburst of devilry?" 

It was with a certain hesitation and con- 
fusion that the Kid explained the machina- 
tions of the insidious Miss Grant. He had 
been badly buncoed, and there was not much 
pleasiu-e to be derived from saying so. 

Garth chuckled incessantly throughout 
the tale. "Smart girl, that. Deserved to 
get away. I'm glad she did. Now I'll 
tell you where I come in. Bear in mind, 
from this point, a certain proverb you may 
have heard — one good turn deserves an- 
other. I shall come back to it shortly. 
Well, this was how it was. I know Dunn. 
He told me he was expecting to make an 
important arrest at the station. I hovered 
around to scoop it for my paper. But mark 
the sequel: I didn't get the scoop I wanted, 
but I got another twice as good. Have you 
ever seen an editor smile? You should 
have seen Taylor's face split in half when I 
cake-walked into the office with my story. 
As you know, I put them off the scent by 
describing you as a burly man. Dunn 
would have it that his assailant was a fellow 
about your own build, Kid, but I assured him 
that he was wrong, and that the jolting he 
had got had sent his memory off the rails. 
So that made it all right for you. And the 
moral of that, as I said before, is, that one 
good turn deserves another." 

"Anything I can do — " began the Kid 
fervently. 

"Good. I knew you had a noble heart, 
Kid. 

"'I've heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning; 
Alas ; the gratitude of men 
Hath oftener left me mourning.' 

"As one Wordsworth observed. I don't 
suppose you know him. He held the cham- 
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pionship belt for poetry at one time. But 
he wasn't referring to you. When it comes 
to gratitude, you're there with the goods. 
And now I'll tell you what you can do to 
help me. It's a long story, and I think I'll 
light another weed before I begin." 

"I'm listening," said the Kid encoiurag- 
ingly. 

Garth lit his cigar, threw the match at 
the horse, which was still making a hearty 
meal, and resumed: 

** They have an unholy custom in news- 
paper offices of New York," he said, "of 
dispensing, during the hot weather, with 
the services of a certain number of their em- 
ployees. Or, if you want that sentence 
translated, they bounce about one in every 
five of the reporters on the papers. There 
is no animus about it. They hint that you 
are a splendid fellow, and what the paper 
will do without you they don't know, but, 
all the same, would you mind taking a holi- 
day ? Thanks, very much. When the sum- 
mer's over, and people begin to come back 
to town they take you on again. But in the 
meanwhile you are at a loose end. That's 
my case. The Manhattan Daily don't want 
me till the cold weather." 

"It's a bumin' shame!" broke out the 
sympathetic pugilist. 

"Dry the starting tear," said Garth. "I 
don't mmd, as far as I'm concerned. In fact, 
I'm very glad. Being thrifty by nature and 
habit, I have plenty of money to keep me 
going till I resume my job. And the holiday 
is welcome for many reasons, principally 
because it will give me time to carry out a 
certain scheme. WTiatever you do, try and 
keep awake now, for this is where you 
come in." 

The Kid expressed himself all attention. 

"I shall now bore you with a little biogra- 
phy. It's painful, but necessary. I was 
bom of poor but honest parents, who sent 
me to school at an early age, where I met a 
certain Lord Worfieldl" 

"A lord!" echoed the interested Kid. 

"A lord," said Garth. "We were friends 
at school, and when we went to Oxford we 
continued friends. In fact, we are still 
friends. I came out to the States; he stayed 
at home. W^ell, Worfield arrived in New 
York just before I left the paper. He was 
rolling in money, and showed a pleasant 
anxiety to get rid of it. After he had seen 
all the theaters and got tired of all the res- 
taurants, he found — with horror — that he 



still possessed more than would be good for 
two men. It was then that he was struck 
with a bright idea. I hope you're listen- 
ing. Have another cigar. This \i*as his 
idea: A thoughtful study of oiu: New York 
papers had left him with the impression that 
there was no law of libel in the land; or, if 
there was, that you couldn't say anything 
about a person bad enough to make a jurj- 
give damages. Having got this notion 
firmly into his head, he came to me. * Tom,' 
he said — ^just like that — *why shouldn't we 
start a paper that's not only libellous in 
spots, but all through? The greater the 
truth the greater the libel. Let's start a 
weekly that tells the unvarnished truth about 
all these New York beauties — m Wall 
Street, and so on. It will sell like hot cakes. 
And it will be the best rag since Oxford. 
You shall be editor, and I'll finance the 
thing.' 'Very well,' I said, *if you're dying 
to bum money. But,' I added, *we shall 
want somebody to protect us from infuri- 
ated callers. Somebody to sit at the door 
and throw them down-stairs as they arrive. 
And,' I said,' I know the very man — Kid 
Brady.' So there you are, Kid. Will you 
come in? Handsome pay, and pleasant 
work. I'll get you fit for your next fight. 
Join the staff of Candor as fighting-editor, 
and combine business with pleasure." 

"How?" said the Kid. "I'm not next 
to the game yet." 

"It's perfectly simple. We want you to 
be around during office hours to see that 
strong and angry gentlemen don't come 
worrying me. I shan't have time to attend to 
them myself. You will sit in yoiu: little rab- 
bit-hutch at the top of the stairs, and when 
any one calls and asks to see the editor, you 
will tell him that the editor is not in. If he 
tries to get past you, it will be up to you to 
see that he gets the rapid bounce. Don't 
be violent with them. Simply assist them 
gently in the direction of the street." 

There was a silence while the idea filtered 
through into the Kid's brain. Then he rose 
to a point of order. 

"What's going to be doing when they recog- 
nize me?" he asked. "I'd like to help you, 
Mr. Garth, but I daren't risk getting into 
trouble with the cops. You see, a fighting- 
man's got to be more careful than most. He 
don't get. let off too easy when he comes into 
court for hitting people." 

"That's all right, my dear Kid," said 
Garth with much cheerfulness, "don't 
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worry yourself. In the first place, you 
musn't hit 'em. I explained that. We 
don't want New York to be full of Trust 
Magnates with black eyes. Then a man 
with your talent for disguise need never be 
recognized. You shall dress for the part. 
Doesn't that stir your young blood? We'll 
get you up as an elderly and respectable 
partner with a neat gray mustache. Any 
more objections? He is silent. Ergo, he 
is convinced. Excellent. All the arrange- 
ments are now complete. We shall leave 
for New York to-night. If you like you 
can run me down in your bubble. The 
6rst number of Candor has been ready this 
many a day. Now that the stafiF is complete, 
we can begin. Approach me, Bucephalus, 
if you have finished your meal. Whoa ! And 
now, Kid," he added from the saddle, "get 
into the bubble, and we'll go back to the 
hotel and drink success to the paper." 

The Kid had been in some queer situa- 
tions in the course of his short life, but he 
was inclined to give the palm to the one in 



which he now found himself. Every after- 
noon, Wednesdays and Saturdays excepted, 
he repaired to his post at the top of the first 
flight of stairs in the building in which Can- 
dor rented its offices. Here he sat entrenched 
behind a wooden barrier, fingering his gray 
mustache uneasily — the fear that it would 
come off never left him — ^and interviewing 
gentlemen who objected to hearing the truth 
about themselves. These were of all sorts. 
On the second day after the appearance of 
the first number, a tall, somber man in a long 
fawn-colored dust-coat • called. The Kid 
recognized him from photographs as a 
celebrated romantic actor. 

*^I wish to see your editor," said the great 
man with ominous calm. 

"Editor not in," replied the Kid glibly. 

"You are sure that he is not in?" 

"Sure." 

"The better for him," retorted the other 
darkly. "Can you remember a message, 
my man?" 

"Sure." 

"Then give your editor, when he arrives. 
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the compliments of Mr. Bodkin, Mr. Aubrey 
Bodkin of the National Theater, and tell 
him that Mr. Bodkin does not lightly for- 
get." 

They were not all so pacific. Arriving 
one afternoon a little late, the editor of Can- 
dor had to stand aside on the stairs to allow 
a procession of two to pass him. The 
procession was headed by a stout, red- 
faced gentleman in business suit who moved 
reluctantly. The rear was brought up by 
the Kid. He was grasping the visitor by 
the elbows, and appeared to be supplying 
the motive force. 

' "I knew that Wall Street people would 
be a success," said Garth to himself with a 
grin as he watched them disaiJ|)ear. 

^^ Candor created a considerable sensa- 
tion from its very first number. Theoreti- 
cally, New York is empty during the sum- 
mer; but in practice there are still a few 
inhabitants. These read the new weekly 
almost to a man. Its victims bought it 
from curiosity and against their better 
judgment. Their friends read it eagerly, 
amused and interested to find that the truth 
about the victims had at last become known. 

The progress of the paper was like that 
of a forest fire. Contemporaries in Chicago 
and St. Louis quoted tit-bits from it in their 
Sunday editions. Astute firms sent in 
orders for advertisements. Founded to 
enable Lord Worfield to dispose of his siu:- 
plus cash with the maximum of amusement 
to himself, it rapidly began to assume the 
proportions of a great investment. The 
expenses were small, the profits large. On 
the appearance of the eighth number, an 
attempt was made, by unknown persons, 
in the absence of the staff, to wreck the office. 
Garth edited number nine from behind a 
door with three panels splintered. Num- 
ber eleven saw his salary doubled, also the 
Kid's. The Kid had now got well into the 
swing of his duties, and was enjoying jour- 
nalism immensely. 

One afternoon Garth was writing a tren- 
chant leader, when he was interrupted by a 
knock at the door. 

"Come in!" he cried. "HuUo, Kid, 
what's the matter?" 

*^ There's somebody wants to see you," 
said the gray-mustached one. 

"TeU him I'm not in." 

"It's a lady," said the Kid with a blush- 
ful grin. 

"Garth clicked with hia tongue doubtfully. 



"Well," he said at last, "show her in. I 
didn't bargain for this. I wonder what she 
wants. We haven't had a word about any 
woman in the paper. There is a line, Kid, 
and we draw it. Show her in, then. But 
keep an eye on the stairs and see that no 
one else gets through. 

The Kid reappeared a moment later, 
ushering in the visitor. 

Garth placed a chair for her. She was 
the type of an American girl who seems to 
radiate brightness. 

"Are you the editor of Candor?^* she in- 
quired. 

"I am," said Garth. "Is there any- 
thing—?" 

"Yes," she replied decidedly, "there is. 
I want you to read this. I'm Julie Weyder, 
and Cornelius Weyder is my father." 

"I don't need to read the article," said 
Garth," I think I know the one you mean. 
It is called * What we think of Mr. Cornelius 
Weyder,' is it not?" 

"'Number one'. That's it." 

"Exactly. 'Numberone'. H'm. I don't 
mind admitting to you. Miss Weyder, that 
this slightly complicates matters. When I 
— ^when my contributor wrote that article, 
he did not take into account the fact that 
even Copper Kings have those who love 
them. The consequence was that — er— 
that, in fact, he rather let himself go." 

"He did," responded the lady, grimly. 

He looked compassionately at her. 

"I really do not see what I can do." 

Miss Weyder stamped a minute foot upon 
the floor. 

"Do! You don't see what you can do? 
Why print a piece next week saying the 
thing isn't true." 

"I cannot do that. Miss Weyder. I am 
afraid it is quite true." 

"Well, they ought not to have said it. 
And I don't believe it's true. And, any- 
how, you can deny it in the paper." 

"I am afraid that would scarcely be pos- 
sible. Miss Weyder. You forget my posi- 
tion as regards the paper. I am a paid 
servant. If I do not perform my work as 
my proprietor wishes, I am not doing my 
duty. My proprietor wishes Candor to 
be run on certain dearly defined lines, and 
I must do it, however greatly against my 
will." 

"But 'you can stop them from printing 
any more of it. This is number one. How 
many more are there?" 
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"It is a series of six," replied Garth. 

"Six! But you must stop them." 

**I am afraid it is impossible. Unless," 
he added to himself, "Worfield wiU stop the 
infernal things." 

"Then you're very, very cruel," said Miss 
Weyder, her eyes filling with tears. 

There was an awkward pause, during 
which Tom Garth felt more uncomfortable 
than he remembered ever to have felt before; 
and then a merciful interruption relievecj 
the tension. The dgor-handie turned, and 
Lord Worfield entered. 

"All three spoke at once. 

"HuUo, Tom!" said Lord Worfield. 

"HuUo, Jimmy!" said Garth, with fer- 
vent gratitude. 

"Jimmy!" said Miss Weyder, springing 

"Why, JuHe," said Lord Worfield, "I 
didn't see you. What are you doing here? 
I was just coming to tell Tom about you. 
Have you introduced yourselves? This fe 
Tom Garth, Julie. We were at school and 
Oxford together. Tom, this is Miss Julie 



Weyder, who has promised to be my wife. 
We have been engaged since yesterday 
evening. I was coming to tell you." 

"'Gratulate you, old man," murmured 
Tom. 

"Jimmy, canH you do anything? Who 
is it who owns this paper? Because they 
have been printing' things about father, 
and it's to be a series of six, and Mr. Gaith 
says he has no power to stop it, unless he 
gets his proprietor's leave. Do you know 
the proprietor? Can't you speak to him? 
Look!" She held out a copy of Candor. 
Lord Worfield ran his eye through the 
article. 

"Bitter," was his comment. 

"Smith's stuff is always that," said Garth 
eyeing him steadily, "he thinks the proprie- 
tor likes it." 

"So he does," said Lord Worfield hasti^, 
"so he does, old chap. Only this it difter- 
ent. You see — I mean— that is to say — 
What I mean to say is, Mr. Weyder 
being a frieftd of mine — No, that's not it. 
I don't know what I'm saying. I didn't 
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know anythtog about this series. Oh, 
lord!" 

He edged close to Tom. 

"For heaven's sake, old chap," he en- 
treated in a hot whisper, "don't give me 
away." 

*'Miss Weyder," said Tom, courteously, 
"with your permission, I will change my 
mind. I will brave my proprietor's wrath 
and suppress the remaining five articles on 
my own responsibility." 

* * The sun broke through the clouds. Miss 
Weyder dimpled charmingly, Lord Wor- 
field's long face cleared, and he heaved 
a sigh of relief, which he instantly changed 
into a cough. 

"Then, that's all right^" he began. 

"What is that noise?" inquired Julie. 

"From the direction of the stairs came 
the well-known sound of the Kid informing 
a caller that the editor was not in. Lord 
Worfield, who was nearest the door,, looked 
out. Then he shut the door with what 
seemed unnecessary rapidity and decision. 
His face was pale. From the stairs the 
sound of shuffling feet made itself heard. 

" What is it ? Do let me look," said Julie. 

"No, no, it's nothing, said Lord Worfield, 
with a ghastly grin. "It's only that ass of 
a porter. He often does a sort of dance 
to keep himself warm." 

Miss Weyder stared. 

"To keep himself warm! In a New 
York siunmer! I must look. The man 
must be mad." 

"That's just what he is. Just what he is. 
A little eccentric, that is to say. Tom only 
engaged him out of charity, because he's 
old and has a widow and six small children. 
I mean a wife. That's all." 

The shuffling feet died away. Silence 
reigned on the stairs. 

"Well," said Julie, "I must be going. 
No, you are not to see me home, Jimmy. 
Good-by, Mr. Garth, and thank you so 
much. I hope yoiu: proprietor will not be 
very angry with you." 

"I don't think he will, Miss Weyder," 
said Tom. "Good-by." 

The door dosed behind her. 

"]^y lord!" said Worfield, wiping his 
foi*^head with his handkerchief. 

"Well, Jimmy," said Tom Garth, "so 
you're hooked at last. No more Candor 
for you after this, I suppose? Candor 
generally ceases with marriage." • 



Lord Worfield breathed heavily. 

"The narrowest squeak I ever had," he 
said, "or want to have. Yes, the paper's 
dead. Do you know who that was that the 
Kid was showing out just now? Mr. Wey- 
der. Julie's father. My lord, what a shave! 
If she'd seen — ! Look here, Tom, I'm 
awfully sorry to have to put a stopper on the 
show just when it's beginning to go well, 
and after all the trouble you've taken; but 

I simply daren't. If it came out. You 

don't know old Weyder. It wouldn't take 
much to make him withdraw his consent." 

"He isn't impressed by the title?" 

"Not a bit. And he an American fa- 
ther!" 

"I don't know what the world's coming 
to," said Tom. "A man with his danger- 
ous ideas ought not to be at large. Exit 
Candor, then. In life it was beautiful, and 
in death— R. I. P." 

"I'm sorry, Tom. Are you — I mean, 
does this make it at all awkward for you?" 

"Don't name it, old man. That's all 
right. I shall enjoy a holiday, and the 
Daily will take me on again when the coW 
weather begins. Slay the rag with an easy 
conscience. You'll be ruining nobody." 

A Trust Magnate met a Wheat King in 
Wall Street a week later. 

"It's dead," said the magnate. 

"What's dead?" 

"That filthy rag. Candor." 

"Yes, so I see. These papers never last. 
Good at first, but fall off." 

"Mere flash in the pan," said the mag- 
nate. Do we lunch?" 

"Kid," said Tom Garth, as they sat to- 
gether in the private room in the latter's 
saloon, "there never was a good thing on 
this earth which a woman couldn't smash up 
in one round, if she started in on it. 

*What mighty ills have not been done by 

woman I 
Who was't betrayed the Capitol? — A woman! 
Who lost Mark Antony the world?— A 

woman ! 
Who was the cause of a long ten-years' war, 
And laid at last old Troy in ashes? — ^Woman!' 

"That's poetry. Kid, one Thomas Otway 
wrote it." 

"He knew his business," said the light- 
weight champion of the United States. 
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THE EARLY FRBSDOM TOMATO 



A SELF-SUPPORTING HOME 

BY KATE V. SAINT MAUR 

Mrs. St. Maur, in this series of practical articles, which beje^an in October, 1904, is tellinfif the readers of 
Pbarson*s Magazinb how, by raisinfif fancy stock and by utilizing the many generally neglected small oppor- 
tunities to be found in the country, a modest home may be made self-sustaining.— Editor Pkarson^s Magazinb. 

PROFIT IN WINTER LAMBS 

SHEEP-RAISING seems so large an under- to the door, to say, " We didn't look for any 
taking that few dilettanti, or even prac- Iambs until March, and here it isn't Christmas, 
tical farmers, in the Eastern States, at- I fear I am sure to lose the mother." 
tempt it. I should have been no exception, had Almost before he'd closed the door, I had 
it not been for an accidentally acquired pet. the poor little cold baby up to its neck in a 

The family from whom we originally leased pail of hot water. Quite soon it showed signs 
our place kept sheep — but they were real farm- of life and by the time it had been rubbed dry 
ers, whose family had worked their four hun- in front of the fire, and was being fed with 

dred acres for generations. The two houses warm milk, Mr. E returned, telling us the 

were quite five miles apart by road, but the poor mother was dead. Later, when the baby 
farms joined at the back, and a well-beaten was curled up, contentedly sleeping, on my lap, 
wagon track through the woods reduced the he said, 

distance between the two homes to about a " Say, mother, don't you want to give that 
mile and a half. During our second winter lamb away for a Christmas present?" 

there, a severe cold kept Mrs. E in the Being a generous old dear, and knowing my 

house, and gave me an excuse to spend many predilection for infant creatures, she acquiesced 
afternoons in her cheery living room, while most cordially, and I carried home the poor 
being initiated into the possibilities of silk little chap, improvising a feeding bottle by 
scraps, when manipulated according to old- tying a wad of cotton batting in the center of 
time knowledge. a linen handkerchief, pushing the ends into a 

During one of these duet Dorcas meetings, wide-mouthed bottle, and allowing only the bat- 
Mr. E came hurrying in with an appar- ting wad to protrude from the neck, where 

ently dead lamb, which he placed on my knee, it was securely tied to prevent its being pulled 
saying, out. With this most primitive substitute for a 

" Here's something to your taste. It may mother, the noble little creature struggled 
live, if you hold it in hot water. I want to try through infancy to become chief among our 
and save the mother." out-door pets ; nor would she ever have been 

And off he started, waiting only, as he got considered as a commercial factor, had not 
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her habit of following me about led her into 

a paddock on Mr. E 's farm, where a newly 

acquired ram was inclosed. 

Five months later, October loth, when Betty 
was a little less than two years old, she pre- 
sented us with two lambs. The little daughter 
was kept, but the male had to be consigned to 
the butcher, bringing fifteen dollars. In De- 



ON A WAKM OCTOBER DAY 



cember, really young lambs bring exorbitant 
prices. 

In March, we bought five gray Dorset ewes, 

for eight dollars each. We hired Mr. E 's 

Dorset ram for the first two weeks in May, 
for which we paid five dollars. The fpllowing 
January there were eight lambs for sale, which 
realized $140. The eight sheep bought cost 
$40; feed, $12; service, $5; making a total out- 
lay of $57, with a profit balance of $85 and 
Betty's daughter. 

Feeling that it was safe to give winter Iambs 
a permanent place on the farm, we added ten 
more ewes and a pure-bred ram. The follow- 
ing year completed the flock of fifty, which has 
been maintained ever since at an average profit 
of $700 a year. 



racks are kept constantly filled with a mixture 
of hay, soy-bean and Canadian pea fodder. A 
long trough for drinking water, and another 
shallow one for grain, complete the furnishing. 

After the first lambs are about two weeks 
old, a wicker hurdle, in which there is an open- 
ing only large enough for a lamb to pass 
through, is placed in front of the first small 
pen, and special feed for the lambs is placed 
therein, so that they can creep through and 
help themselves whenever they like after they 
commence to eat — which is when about three 
weeks old. 

The babies' special rations are: clover hay, 
plain bran, at first ; to which is added gradually 
finely cracked com, oats, Canadian pease, or 
wheat in rotation ; to every quart ot bran or 
mixed grain one teaspoonful of salt. The lambs 
should be ready for market from ten to twelve 
weeks old. 

The mature sheep are pastured from April 
to September, being kept on rather poor land 
from the middle of August until two weeks be- 
fore breeding, when they are turned on to the 
second growth of rape, or fed plentifully in the 
yard — the purpose being to bring them all into 
season about the same time. 

After lambing they have the soy-bean, Cana- 
dian pease, oats, and a little bran, for grain 
feed, with all the fodder they care to eat ; and 
once a day mangel-wurzels or carrots, to in- 
sure a good flow of milk. Large pieces of 
rock salt should be kept in the yard or pasture. 

For this branch of husbandry, the Dorset is 
the best breed to use. Grade ewes — by which 
is meant crosses on other breeds — will do very 
well, but the ram must be pure-bred, and will 
cost $100. 

Hurry in the early potatoes, if they were de- 
layed last month — of course including those 



THE CARE OF A SMALL FLOCK 

Sheep, within a radius of fifty miles of a 
large city, should be kept only in limited flocks, 
for the purpose of raising winter, or what are 
now called " hot-house," lambs. This neces- 
sitates having a sound, well-ventilated barn. 
Our cow barn and cow yard being very large, 
we had only to run a board partition, four feet 
high, across the roofed and open yards to make 
a perfectly ideal sheep-fold; for there were 
four closed pens ten feet square, and the cov- 
ered yard, forty feet long and thirty feet deep, 
in front of them, from which extended a cor- 
responding space of open yard. Three of the 
pens were thrown into one for a general sleep- 
ing place; the fourth was divided into three 
pens in which to segregate sheep about to lamb. 
The ram was kept alone in another part of the 
farm, except during the time intervening be- 
tween April 15th and May 15th each year. 

From the middle of September until April, 
sheep are kept to the fold and a small adjoin- 
ing field, to which they are allowed access on 
fine days until snow falls — after which they 
are restricted to the covered yard, in which 



started in the cereal boxes. The space in- 
tended for carrots requires extremely good 
cultivation, for the soil must be thoroughly 
pulverized. Seeds are small, and slow to ger- 
minate under natural conditions, so we tie 
them in a piece of cheese-cloth, steep in water 
for twelve hours, then hang up in a warm 
room to drip and dry sufficiently to prevent 
their clinging together when being planted, 
which must be done before they become really 
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dry. Another aid we furnish these delicate 
seedlings is to drop a radish seed every six 
inches, because they germinate quickly and 
throw a §trong seed-leaf, which breaks the 
crust over the row and allows the fragile car- 
rot sprout free access. 

Allow two feet from the last row of pota- 
toes, stretch the line, and with a pointed stick 



A LITTLB FAMILY 



draw a shallow drill in which to scatter the 
carrot seed. Covering must not be more than 
a fourth of an inch; press down firmly. Be- 
tween each two rows of carrots allow one foot. 
Steep and use only half the seed at first, plant- 
ing the remainder twenty days later. With 
good ground and cultivation, you should have 
carrots for the table about the last week in 
June. 

Two and a half feet space must divide car- 
rots from beets. Prepare ground as before, 
but make the drill a full inch deep, dropping 
seed half an inch apart, rows two feet apart. 
Should be ready for use first week in June. 
Keep half the seed for late planting. 

Early turnips can start another two feet 
along. Drill half an inch deep, rows a foot 
apart. 

First of All pease are semi-dwarf, but yield 
much better if given some support. We plant 
every two rows seven inches apart, in a drill 
one inch deep, and when the pease are two 
inches high stick brush between the rows, so 
making a solid hedge of vine when developed. 
Twin rows should be two feet apart. 

For onion sets, make drills an inch and a 
half deep, placing the sets upright, and from 
four to six inches apart. Firm the earth all 
around, and the fourth of an inch over them. 
These will furnish early onions for cooking, 
and the main winter crop. For onion seed the 
soil cannot be too carefully prepared, for, like 
carrots, they are long in germinating and ex- 
tremely fragile. A few radish seeds can again 
be used as pioneers. The reason for troubling 
with seed at all is twofold: it furnishes small 
green onions for the table, and sets for next 
season at a minimum cost. Instead of com- 
mercial fertilizer, the poultry droppings are 
used for onions, being reduced to a powder 
by grinding in an old chopping machine 
Sprinkle freely within one inch of the center 



of the row, and from three to four inches 
each side of it. Unless rain falls within a few 
days, water very thoroughly with a sprinkler. 
Hen droppings seem especially desirable for all 
bulbs and tubers. 

Lettuce seed requires well-enriched soil ; 
drill, a fourth of an inch deep, rows one foot 
apart. 

From the time seeds are put into the ground, 
cultivation must be continual ; raking between 
rows being frequent enough to destroy em- 
bryo weeds. Ten minutes light work with a 
rake before weeds develop will save hours of 
hard labor with a hoe. Cultivation is re- 
quired, not only to destroy weeds, but to sup- 
ply air, and encourage all the moisture from 
the subsoil to travel upward, so nourishing the 
plant roots as they develop and preventing the 
soil from baking. Not cultivating the ground 
around plants is as injurious to their health 
as shutting a child in an unventilated room. 

Lettuce, cabbage, and cauliflower plants, 
started in the house in February, should now 
be planted out. Prepare the rows as for seed ; 
set the line up; then carry out the nursery 
box and water it thoroughly — otherwise the 
soil will fall away from the roots as you take 
the plants out. With the pointed stick used 
for marking the rows, make holes directly 
under the line — nine inches apart for lettuce, 
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DWARF CANDYTUFT MAKES A FINB BORDKR, AND FLOWBKS FREELY 
IN THE SUMMER FROM SEED SOWN IN APRIL 



reflections scare the birds away 
and save many pounds of fruit. 
If there is no asparagus bed 
on the farm, now is the time 
to rectify the neglect. Fifty 
feet by seventeen will be about 
enough. Trenches three feet 
deep should be dug every three 
feet, a layer of manure a foot 
deep placed at the bottom, part 
of the earth returned, another 
layer of manure, the whole to 
be well mixed and thoroughly 
pulverized. In fact, the trenches 
should be prepared as for 
sweet-pease. Fill the trenches 
to within six inches of the 
top, seed, and cover to the 
depth of four inches. When 
the young plants are two or 
three inches high, fill up the 
trenches to, or a little above, 
surface level. Seed will cost 
only fifteen cents, and a few 
dinners of small stalks can be 
a foot for cabbage and cauliflower. Put a cut next year, a really good supply the second 
little water into the hole; then with a small year, and the third a full crop from which 
trowel or large kitchen spoon " scoop " out three cuttings can be made. If, instead of seed, 
of the box, trying to take all the earth occu- two-year-old plants are set, they will cost $1.50 
pied by the rootlets of that individual plant, a hundred, and not give a very superior return. 
Carefully transfer from the spoon into the It will be safe, after the tenth or twelfth of 
hole, allowing it to sink up to the first leaves, the month, to set out all ordinary plants. If 
Pack tjie earth around the root and stem; you have house plants to bed out, water some 
water copiously; then draw dry earth up over time before taking from the pots, to set the 
the wet surface to prevent the moisture from mold. Then turn the plant upside down in 
evaporating, or a crust forming. To promote the left hand, if size permits, putting the stalk 
root growth, cut off half the length \Qi the between the fingers, and with a pencil or small 
outer leaves with a pair of sharp scissors. If stick push from the bottom through the drain- 
possible, provide some protection from the mid- age hole, until the whole is loose and rests 
day sun until the plants are established. on the hand. If it is a solid mass of matted 

Tomatoes, peppers, and egg*-plants should be ropts when the pot is removed, press slightly 
bedded out about the twentieth of the month, between your hands before planting in the 
Tomatoes and egg-plants stand two and a talf, hole, which must be prepared to receive it. 
feet apart, each one in ground very heavily tn-' All the seedlings which have been raised in 
riched to a depth of three feet and a circutp- the nursery boxes can also be bedded, and 
ference of two feet. Pursue the- same njetho<J most of ^he annuals sown. Pansy seeds, sown 
of planting as for cabbage, except that instead in the opten ground now, will bloom late in the 
of cutting the leaves across, nip out the two fall when the plants now being bedded have 
heart leaves of each plant. Checking top growth rim out. Chrysanthemums should be planted 
makes the plant branch and form a«^ockv out now for fall flowering, and slips taken 
bush instead of spindly top growth that wnl pfeiUi fully from old plants which have been 
break under the weight of fruit when"^it forms, flowering through the winter in the house. 

Watch the .^?ose-bushes closely for insects. 
MIRRORS IN THE CHERRY TREES Whale-oIl soap and rain water, gently sponged 

under the leaves, is the best preventative of 
Toward the end of the month, suspend green fly. 6et a tight barrel, put about a pail- 
small looking-glasses here and there in the ful of the cow's droppings into it, fill up- witli 
cherry trees, from a piece of string about a rain water; stir thoroughly; let it stand for 
foot long, so that they will turn and twist with twenty-four hours, and then use the liquid 
every breath of wind. They can be bought for around the roots of the" roses. Repeat the 
five cents each, and the perpetually changing tonic once a week. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 



L. A. J.— It is not possible for me to answer all your 

Suesttons about land in Florida. You had better address 
Ir. C. M. Conner, University of Florida, Lake City. In 
1904 the land office was at Gainesville, but I believe it has 
been abolished since then. Shipping to New York would 
not be profitable, because climate, etc,, would necessitate 
your birds rankinf? as second grade In the New York, 
Philadelphia, or Boston markets, and the express charges 
would be so extremely heavy. 

T. H.— The article on cats appeared in the July issue. I 
know of two papers devoted to the feline race in this 
country, and there may be more. The Cai Journal is a 



very practical little paper, and you can order it through 
any news-dealer. 

J. D.— The series commenced in October, 1904. 

F. P. — The advertising pages will supply the informa- 
tion you seek. 

M. O.— Long ago we had to make a strict rule about 
visitors, because the home privacy, which is very precious 
to us, was seriously jeop^ardized. Believe me, I am sorry; 
but in justice, I must refuse your request. 

E. S.— White Wyandottes, Plymouth Rocks, and Rhode 
Island Reds are all good general purpose fowls for the 
large or small poultryman. 
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WHEN we announced that Pearson's 
Magazine had secured the exclusive 
editorial and journalistic services of James 
Creelnian, the newspaper men of the country 
immediately set to work to find the reason — 
not our reason for wanting him (many maga- 
zines had for years tried to get him), but his 
reason for coming to us, and giving up his 
newspaper work, in which he had gained inter- 
national fame. 

In his own words, quoted below as excerpts 
from a Sunday newspaper interview of a few 
days ago, we believe our readers may gain a 
more adequate conception of the general line 
of work which Mr. Creelman proposes to do 
than by any other means. 

Mr. Creelman said: 

" I gave up newspaper work after a long 
struggle with myself, simply because I saw 
in an unfettered magazine like Pearson's an 
opportunity not merely to earn my livelihood, 
for I have always been able to do that and 
have something left over; not merely to get 
out of the wild rush for increased circulation 
which so often sweeps the greatest newspapers 
against the saner and better convictions of 
their editors ; but also to get national utterance 
for what I may have to say. 

" The truth is that the average American 
daily newspaper has become, in more senses 
than one, desultory, provincial and a victim 
of mere extremes of thought and interest. 
There was a time when a newspaper like the 
New York Herald, for instance, was a more 
or less national institution. Its circulation 
reached not only the densely populated dis- 
tricts about New York, but was spread 
throughout the Southern States and penetrat/sd 
far into the West. The New York Tribune, 
too, was national in its interests and area -of 
distribution. In those days editors like Greeley 
and Bennett could stir the whole country. 
Compared with these powerful instrumentali- 
ties, monthly publications had little influence 
outside of certain circles of cultivated people.^ 
The magazines were, for the most part, dull, 
abstract and dry when they were not frivo- 
lously remote from the actual life and thought 
of the nation. 

" But a wonderful change has taken place. 
The development of the country has built up 
rich and powerful newspapers East, West, 
North, South, and in the center of the conti- 
nent. The circulation and the influence of a 
great city newspaper is met by the energies of 
powerful newspapers in other cities; so that 
no one newspaper, however great, its circula- 
tion, covers much territory in this large and 
diversified country of ours. 

"In other words, the American newspaper 
has become practically a local institution. 

" While the American newspaper has become 



local the American magazine has remained 
national, for the reason that it is published on 
the same day in all parts of the country. To 
succeed, therefore, the magazine must put it- 
self in touch with the nation as a whole. It 
cannot afford to tie itself to merely local preju- 
dices or local interests. 

" It is only a few years since one of the 
monthly magazines, then heavily in debt, dis- 
covered what a paying thing it was to enter 
into the radical sensational work hitherto 
monopolized by the newspapers and to join 
in the passionate, almost unreasoning accusa- 
tory movement whipped up by journalism. 

" The magazine editor who first found out 
that extreme radicalism and pelting, unvaried 
abuse was a profitable thing, made a great 
fortune and a commanding position for him- 
self. One magazine owner after another joined 
in the outcry against the successful American 
business man and the successful American 
business corporation; denouncing many evils, 
no doubt, but wickedly and wilfully^fhaintain- 
ing a curious conspiracy of silence regarding 
the other sides of the question — so that to-day 
we find a large part of the newspaper press 
and the magazines allied in a fierce and indis- 
criminate warfare upon the American name 
and against the stability of social and business 
life which is necessary to continued prosperity 
and happiness. 

" God knows I have done my share in attack- 
ing and 'exposing evils in this country. I take 
back no word I have ever written against in- 
dividual or corporate greed or dishonesty. But 
I believe the time has come when something 
should be said for the constructive forces that 
are making this people increasingly great 
amoifpf the nations of the world. 
. " I have left daily journalism, with all its 
advantages and rewards, because I want to 
protest through Pearson's Magazine against 
this mob-like clamor against the American 
business man and to be able to tell the real 
truth to the people, without extenuation of 
wrong, individual or corporate, without malice 
or private interest and, above all, without the 
fear of ignorant prejudice or passion. I have 
nothing to ask from the American people— no 
vote to solicit — no theory to advocate, nothing 
to sell — simply a fair hearing for the truth. 

" Pearson's Magazine will do its share in 
attacking wrong in high places and in low, but 
it will not share in the madness which pulls 
down good and bad alike. We shall not coddle 
the poor because they are poor, nor attack the 
rich because they are rich; nor shall we assist 
in plunging the popular imagination into depths 
of morbid dejection at a time when, in spite of 
individual or copporate corruption, there is 
abundant reason for renewed faith in the capac- 
ity, courage and moral soundness of the nation." 
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ACCORDING to the dictionary an exchange 
, is a place where business interests are 
brought together, and where contracts concern,- 
ing them are made. 

Well, Pearson's proposes to open an ex- 
change. The only membership conditions of 
eligibility are — respectability of motives — 
straightforwardness of methods. 

There are hundreds of kinds of exchanges 
throughout the country and throughout the 
world — stock exchanges, produce exchanges, 
live-stock and poultry exchanges, library ex- 
changes, real-estate exchanges, fancy and 
home-work exchanges, employment exchanges, 
mining exchanges, and enough more to fill 
the page. 

In each one of these exchanges the trader 
primarily is limited to a class, and in most 
cases to a locality. Until the exchange de- 
velopes a broad enough field of interest to get 
out of its own confines, the traders cannot 
hope to enjoy any great degree of prosperity. 

The most conspicuous example is the New 
York Stock Exchange. Not a great many 
years ago a membership in this exchange 
could be purchased for a few hundred dollars. 
At that time the members had to trade mostly 
among themselves — ^there wasn't much outside 
money coming into the little circle, and busi- 
ness was slow. Then came the years of ex- 
pansion (" getting the public in " — as the 
Wall Street men call it), and the traders were 
enabled to exchange their securities for real 
money. That made good times for the Stock 
Exchange members, and the values of their 
memberships rose steadily and not slowly. 
When the securities were gone, or nearly so, 
the Wall Street men created more securities 
and exchanged them for more money, until 
their business became so profitable that a 
membership in the exchange would sell for 
almost a hundred thousand dollars. 

$2.50 IS ALL IT COSTS 

YOU can become a member of Our Readers' 
Exchange for very much less money than that. 
One forty-thousandth part, in fact, will get a 
fair representation for you, and you will not 
be limited to a locality or to a class of pro- 
spective customers. 

In plain words, without any frills — we pro- 
pose to open up a new department of advertis- 
mg. 

This department is to be built upon lines 
especially suited to the interests and needs of 
the small advertiser — the general public — our 
readers. 



In these days, when advertising has become 
a science and the "copy" of the prominent 
advertisers a study of artistic beauty or of 
literary merit, the feeling comes quite naturally 
to the man who cannot afford to spend a lot 
of money in beginning a campaign that his 
modest little advertisement of plain type would 
be so overshadowed by the " big copy man " on 
the opposite page, or the upper half of the page, 
as to seriously detract from his chances of 
profit. 

EQUAL DISPLAY FOR ALL 

Whether or not there is anything in such a 
fear, we propose to recognize it by running 
Our Readers' Exchange section without ad- 
vertisers' illustrations. 

In order to make these pages of an entirely 
different class from those of our regular ad- 
vertising section, we have also decided to make 
them up in three columns instead of two, and 
with other very attractive features, such as 
classified headings — all with a view to obtain- 
ing the best possible returns for the advertisers 
and the most convenient service for our read- 
ers, the patrons of the advertisers. 

You don't have to be in a regular business 
to be able to use the Exchange with profit. 

It is probable that every person who reads 
this announcement has occasion at times to 
patronize the "want" columns of his daily 
newspaper. 

You may " want " a cottage at the sea-shore 
or a camp in the woods. You may " want " a 
horse, a dog, a second-hand wagon or car- 
riage, a boat, a gun, or any one of a thousand 
other things. On the other hand, you may 
have some of these things that you don't want. 

In either case the Exchange should find a 
trader for you. 

ONE INSERTION COVERS ENTIRE COUNTRY 

Our circulation is national. The circulation 
of most daily newspapers is strictly local. If 
you want to expand you have got to get your 
lines stretched out beyond your own town. 
The circulation life of a daily newspaper is a 
few hours. A magazine is read and re-read 
for months — in some cases for years. 

For the next month or two the price of 
Exchange space will be kept at the low rate 
of fifty cents per agate line (fourteen lines to 
an inch), and we will accept advertisements as 
small as five lines. 

Please send your orders in by mail. En- 
close your money order or check with your 
"copy," and mark tt^gitifg^'glope Our Readers* 
Exchange. 
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5 Caliber Self-Loading Rifles 

lodel 1905 Self-Loading Rifle is not cumbersome^ 
msightly like most other self-loading firearms, 
K>mey well-balanced gun. The Winchester self- 
-mits rapid shooting with great accuracy and on 
novelty and ease of its operation adds much to 
re of rifle shooting either at target or game, 
tain kinds of hunting where the quarry is gen- 
shot on the run, the Winchester Self-Loading 
I is particularly well adapted. The .32 and .35 
ber cartridges that the Model 1905 handles are 
the modem smokeless powder type and give 
ccellent penetration and great shocking effect 
n animal tissue. "Winchester guns and Win- 
hester ammunition are made for one another. 

FREE : Send name and aJdnu for large lUuairtied oaleiogae 
describing all cur guru. 

WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 







First Aid to the Injured 

U. S. EMERGENCY CASE 

Compact and handy. Contains i8 articles, including bandages, 
dressings, ointments, plasters, absorbent cotton, and scissors. Pure and 
antiseptic. Complete instructions enclosed. 

Indispensable in every household. Remember prompt attention 
often prevents serious consequences. 

EXCELLENT FOR CUTS. BRUISES, BURNS. 
SCALDS. BITES. STINGS, Etc ><><>< 
Price One Dollar. Express prepaid. Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. Large size, for workshops, etc,, $3.50. 

U. S. EMERGENCY CASE CO., Utica,N. Y. 

WMcnk Afeats : McKesson * ROBBINS. 91 MtM SL, N. r. dtr 




FREE 
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gOUWTAlMjFEH 92.00 
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SraiuS^JKUSj^®" '^^iLJ^^™**™^ y*^^' '»^^n*'« «<> neijrhborg and get this 
^vnSr^f^-*^-^' •ir"****^ *^ IH^Tin^ SEND AHY MONET, bSt «dmi>ly aend 
^J27or^ t^J'^^ S?**^'? ^" "*°** y*>^ ^^ * "«»P»e pack*g« of Hy^Ten Tooth 
Parte for you to test youreelf, that you may know how sweet, wtr^ng and oleanalnff 
^i^SSrr ""^^ dentifrice Is. We ^atoo enclose an plication foSTwh^n? 
s^oI^ft^iT ^ ^I^^i^ «*«f*»®**' requests us to ship you hy express, prepaid, 12 full size 
^ent PJ«ka«es of Hy^en Tooth Paste, which you irtll sell at thS retail price of SS cents 
S^«;iii>«!SZS" ?**''*' Mid only Upacks^es remit us the $3 collected for the Paste, and 
TiSJSJirJT!? *^®?***«*J' *? c^f^rgee prepaid, the AVTOFIIXER Fountain Pen, 
SS?.iKi J r^ ^i" *■ undoubtedly the greatest and most llbena offer ever made bya 
JSK!«7i *J™V ^^ ^" '^^ '**^® »<> trouble selllnfir Hy^en, ss our extensive adver- 
raanflr in the Ladles Home Journal, and other high claa pnbUoatlons has created a 
demand and reputaUon for this deservedly popular tooth paste. Write today for the 
pS^SLSS^^frSe ^d?° application form and getthe AVTOFIIiLER Fountain 

HY-JEM CHJEMICAL CO., 182 KInzle St., CHICAGO. ^ 

Hy^en TootK PsLSte la on S&le &t BlII Drxig Stores, 25 Cents >er PaLokaLg«, 



pe AU rOFILI.KR aelf-Mltas F«m 

Ula Pen is a strictly high grade article*, 
iMde by the most skillful workmen lutd 
of the very best materials. It Is guaran- 
teed in everv respect and should not be 
confused with anv of the cheap, nnsatia- 
factory pens wltli which the market Is 
flocked. The AVTOFIl^LER Is sold In 
blgh grade stationery stores for $2.00, sad 
there Is no better at any price. It fllla 
and cleans Itself without udng a drop- 
per, without soiling fingers or doUiea. 
The pen point Is Il-karat gold. It Is used 
and Indorsed by bankers, professional 
and bnsinem men. 

'''*?Ha'?E^'" Absolitely Free 

In exchange for a little of your " ~ 
Introducing Hy«Je» T— til Pr- 




You mU confer a favor by mentioning PEARSON^S when you write to advertisers 
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114 STOKES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 

Albany. N. Y.. Lynn. Mms^ 
Troy. N. Y.. Saratoga, N. Y., 
Fall River, Mass., Dallas. Tex. , 
Bridf^eport, Conn.. Indiana- 
polis. Ind., Worcester, Mass., 
Sunbury. Pa., Mobile. Ala.. 
Jamestown. N. Y. 

Women's 

Boston, Mass., New York. N. 
Y.. Brooklyn, N. Y.. Newark. 
N. J.. Philadelphia. Pa.. Jersey 
City. N. ?.. Cleveland. Ohio.. 
Minneapolis. Minn., St. Paul, 
Minn.. San Francisco, Cal.. 
Buffalo. N. Y., Providence. R. 
I.. Baltimore, Md., Chicago. 
111., Syracuse. N. Y.. New 
Haven, Conn.. Richmond. Va.. 
Oakland. Cal.. Los Angeles. 
Cal.. Denver. Col.. Mexico City. 
Savannah, Ga.. Norfolk. Va., 
Newport, R. I.. Altoona, Pa., 
Taconia. Wash., Panama, S. A.. 
Taunton. Mass.. Lynn. Mass., 
Monterev. Mexico, E Whit- 
man, Mass.. WUkcs-Barre. Pa.. 
Tampa. Fla.. Birmingham. Ala., 
Haverhill, Mass., Schenectady. 
N. Y.. Trov, N. Y.. Saratoga. 
N. Y., Dallas. Tex.. Indiana- 
polis, Ind.. Worrester, Mass., 
Sunbury, Pa., Mobile, Ala.. 
1 .,^.„« V V 



Men's 

n, Mass.. New York, N.Y.. 
Brooklyn. N. Y., Jersey City. 
N. !.. PWla.. Pa., Newark. N. 

k Chicago, lU.. St, Louis. Mo., 
troit. Mich.. Washington. 
D. C. Cleveland. Ohio. Louis- 
ville. Ky., San Francisco, Cal . 
St. Paul. Minn.. Milwaukee. 
Wis., CincinnaU. Ohio, Provi- 
dence. R. !.. Atlantt. Ga., Min- 
neapolis. Minn., Pittoburg, Pa., 
Buffalo. N. Y.. Baltimore. Md., 
London. £ng , Utica, N. Y., 
Nashville. Tenn., Rochester, 
N. Y., New Orleans, La., Syra- 
cuse. N, Y., Kansas City, Mo., 
Richmond, Va.. Oakland. Cal.. 
New Haven. Conn.. Los An- 
geles, Cal., Denver, Col., Se- 
attle. Wash., Mexico City. San 
Luis Potosi. Mexico, Parral. 
Mexico. Cananea, Mexico. 
Savannah, Ga.. Guadalajara, 
Mex.. Norfolk. Va., Newport. 
R. I., Altoona. Pa., Tacoma, 
Wash.. Panama, S. A.. Manila, 
P. I., Iloilo. P. I.. Taunton. 
Mass.. Monterey, Mex., Hart- 
ford, Conn., E. Whitman. Mass. 
Wilkes- Barre, Pa.. Tampa. Fla.. 
Birmingham. Ala., Haverhill. 



*s in tlie Regnal I^ist 

lople are sure of. finding the newest ultra-fashionable 
ig the 58 new Spring Regals — and the average citizen is 
Whether you select style first and fit afterward, or ex- 
and don't bother so much about the style — it^s all the 
en you buy Regals you get correct and faultless style 
are anxious about it or not. 

t style-modeling, in true-fitting qualit)', in careful work- 
quality of leatner, every one of the new Spring Regals 
lassed exclusively with the costly made-to-order shoes 
fashionable custom bootmakers who set the shoe-styles 
5 world. Quarter Sixes I 

sure: fit by mail 

Vl^m Have Ma<le tHe Selection of Style ma<l 

Kjcactness of Fit as Certain as in 

any of ot»r 114 Stores 

If all our regular every-season mail-order customers were brought 
together they'd make a big city— and growing every diay. 
Three things nave done it: our personal system of filling orders- 
one expert mail-order shoe salesman to each section, our plain- 
English guarantee of fit and satisfaction, made possible by the 
exclusive Regal fitting system of quarter sizes in every style. 

The New Spring Style Book 

Free— and well worth sending for. This issue of the famous 
Style Book is different. If you think it is the usual shoe 
catalogue you have a surprise waiting for you. Don't wait 
until you are ready for your new shoes before sending for the 
Style Book. 



Send Postal Request Mow I 



Regal shoes are delhered, carriage prepaid, anjrwherc 
In the United SUte^ and all points covered by the Parcels 
_ Tost System, for 25 cents extra to cover delivery charge*. 
' Special rates to foreign countries. 



RKGAL shoe: CO.. Inc. 

HAIL ORDER DEFARTHERT: Boston, Mass., 229 Sammer Street. 

XaU Order Sub-Stations : 

Factory, East Whitman. Mass., lox 911. Sail Inn- isco, Cal.. 830 Market St. 

I^ondon, Eng., H.C, 97 Cheapside. cor. Lawrence Lane. 

$3.50 and $4.00 

REGAL 

FOR MEN AND VTOMBN 
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GEORGE F. SEWARD, President 
ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary 



1906 



IDBLrrV BONDS 



EMPLOYERS' LIABILITY 



PERSONAL ACCIDENT 




HEALTH 




STEAM BOILER . . 




PUTE GLASS . . 




BURQURY .... 




FLY WHEEL . . . 




BONDED LIST . . . 





This Company has been engased in the several MINOR MISCELLANEOUS 
LINES of insurance for THIRTY YEARS, and has built up sradnally and 
prudently A VERY LARGE CASUALTY INSURANCE BUSINESS. Its annual 
income from premiums is about FIVE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS of dollars. 
Its business is protected by Assets of about SEVEN AND ONE.HALF MIL- 
LIONS, inclndiuf an unearned premium reserve of nearly THREE MILLIONS 
of dollars, and a special reserve against contingent claims of nearly ONE 
AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS. It has paid nearly TWENTY-TWO MILUONS 
to its policy holders FOR LOSSES. Its constant effort is to give to its 
cliente not only INSURANCE indemnity, but prompt and effective INSPEC- 
TION and ADJUSTING SERVICES. 

Insurance that Insures 



CAPITAL 



$1,000,000 



SURPLUS - 



$1,909,062.84 



OUHONT CLARKE, 
WM. P. DIXON, 
ALFRED W. HOVT, 
A. B. HULL, 



6E0. E. IDE, 

W. 6. LOW, 

J. 6. McCULLOUAH, 

WM.J.MATNESOIi 



1 



DIRECTORS : 



{ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
HENRY E. PIERREPONT, 
ANTON A. RAVEN, 



JOHN L. RIKER, 

W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT. 

OEO. F. SEWARBi 



Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 

Agtnts in all considerable toums 




HaniNKr Knitted Utily Bags 

Best for shopping and schooL Not the 
trashy kind; stronger, handsomer, better, 
softer materials J made to wear. Neat 
handles, nickel trimmed; stylish, fit for any 
woman to carry. Capacity 25 lbs. Black 
or brown. Flemish Net (see cut) x6 x 16, 
25c. Japanette (plain net) 13 x 18, 35c. 
Postpaid. Buy direct from manufacturer. 

F. 0. Haobier, 5ZI-52aB W. 45th St., NewYork 



1 



THLS BOOK FREE 



Pells how to presen.'e the natu- 
^ ral beauty of the hair — how 
*f to regain this beauty if it 
f has been lost, and how any 
M woman may acquire it. 48 
f pp. including list of latest 
[ styles of switches, wigs and 
every kind of fine hair goods 
at lowest prices. We send 
goods on approval — pay if sat- 
isfied. Write today lor the 
free book ; it is compiled from 
he best known authorities. 

»ARIS FASHION CO. 

>9 State Street Cblcego 

Larg^egt mail »reUr 
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DIAMOND GUTTERS 

WATCHMAKERS - JEWELERS 
Dtpt.EI02,92to96StattSI. 
CHICAGO, ILL., U. 8. A. 
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"JUST A SONG AT TWILIGHT" 

'* When the lights arc low. 
And the flickering shadows 
Softly come and go." 

THE happiest hours of life are those spent in the home, in easy enjoyment 
of pleasing melodies. No need for husband, wife, or children to go to 
clubs, theatres, or other places of amusement when home is made bright 
and attractive by 

THE EDISON PHONOGRAPH 

In the long evenings by the fireside, on the porch, or in the summer camp it 
talks, laughs, or sings at your pleasure. It renders band, orchestra, or instrumental 
solos ; quartettes, duets, or vocal solos ; sacred, classical, sentimental, or ragtime 
music ; grand or comic opera ; minstrel or vaudeville skits with equal facility. 

What other automatic entertainer affords such variety, such 
quality, at so little cost? 

Hear the improved Edison Phonograph at your nearest | 

dealer's and you will understand why thousands are now buying it, 
who were once prejudiced against any form of " talking machine." ' 

Write for free booklet " Home Entertainments with the Edison Phonograph,*' 
and name of nearest dealer. 

National Phoi\0|(raph Co.* 34 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 

31 VnioA Square, New York 304 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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PRIZE PUZZLE CONTEST 



The Market-Man of Pearson^s 



I I PON the second page following may be found a composite picture 
^ made up of parts of a dozen different advertisements, which picture 
forms the basis of an interesting puzzle. We invite you to enter this con- 
test to be conducted under the following rules : 



X'VERYTHlNa shown in the plc- 
-^ tare and bearing a number may- 
be found among the advertisements 
appearing in this issue of the'taiag- 
azine. 

We are going to give a lot of 
prizes to the people who identify 
the parts correctly and who make 
their answers in the cleverest or 
most artistic form. 

With each answer we should like 
to have one (and only one) endorse- 
ment of something advertised in 
this issue of Pearson's 

This endorsement should of course 
be written of your own knowledge 
based upon your own experience 
with the article or service chosen. 

THE PRIZES 

THE first prize fo!». this contest 
will be TEN DOLLARS in casli. 
The second prize will be five 
DOLLARS. The third prize will be 
FOUR DOLLARS. The fourth prize 



will be THREE DOLLARS. In addi- 
tion there will be ten prizes of two 
DOLLARS each, to be paid in mer- 
chandise or service, to be selected 
from any advertisement in Pear- 
son's Magazine. There will follow 
8ixt«en prizes of one dollar each, 
to be paid in merchandise or ser\ice, 
to be selected from any advertise- 
ment in Pearson's Magazine. 

Thirty prizes in all I 

Total value, Fifty-Eight Dollars 1 

AWARDING THE PRIZES 

A COMMITTEE of three— one 
representative from each of 
our Editorial, Advertising and 
Business Departments — will be the 
sole Judge of the merits of the 
etforts of the contestants. 

No answer will considered that 
is mailed before May 5th or after 
May 25th. This rule is made so 
as to lend as wide an interest as 



possible to tho contest, by giving 
late readers of an issue an equal 
chance with early readers. 

The prize awards for this Puzzle 
Contest will be published In the 
July number, issued June 20th. 

HOW TO SEND YOUR ANSWER 

WRITE on only one side of your 
sheet of paper. 
Write nothing by way of a letter 
of transmittal — just stick to the 
matter of business in hand. 

Number the identifications just 
as the parts are numbered in the 
picture. 

Sign legibly 

Your name Town 

Street address State 

and address 

Puxxle Editor, 

Pearson's Nagaxine, 

Aster Place, New York. 



.*t».i 



GRAND PRIZE DISTRIBUTION 

IN CONNECTION WITH 

THE HOUSE OF REVENGE 

By AUGUSTUS LERROK 



The HOUSE OF REVENGE puzzle story contest which ran through three issues (January to March) 
was a tremendous success. Almost fifteen thousand answers were received, and the standard of excellence was 
strildngly high. It may interest our readers to know that of the fifty-two prize winners of the first two install- 
ments who were entitled to choose articles advertised in Pearsons, thirty-four took magazine subscriptions. The 
others chose Cream of Wheat, Cuticura Soap, Corliss-Coon (Collars), Edgarton Mfg. Co. (Suspenders and Garters), 
New Haven Clock Co. (Yale Watch), Meriden Britannia Co. (Silverware), Frostilla, R. H. Ingersoll & Bros. 
(Watch), Warren-Mansfield Co. (Jewelers), Shaw Stocking Co., Brown Pub. Co. (Art Book), Ben Levy Co, (La 
Blache Face Powder), Gillette Safety Razor, White & Wychoflf (Autocrat Stationery), and Japan Famine Relief 
Fund. The winners of the third (March) installment are as follows : 



1. H. A. Dobson, M.D...100 Eleventh St., N.E.Washing'n,D.C. 

2. M. B. Hersnian 320 Harrison St., Richmond, Va. 

3. Mrs. J. L. Davis saa Scribner St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

4. Louis Ball Elwyn, Pa. 

5. Mrs. T. Griff Ed wards.. 431 London St., Portsmouth, Va. 

6. Mrs.C.L. Chamberlain, 16 Concord St., Muskegon, Mich. 

7. Lois Campbell Stecrf..R. F. D. No. 6, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

8. Mrs. M. O. Campb<;U..iQW. Western Ave., Muskegon, Mich. 

9. Edwin L, Cassedy 241 Shillito St., Mt.Aubum, 

Cincinnati, O. 
10. Master T. W. Bacon... 315 N. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
XI. W. R. Ashford 1013 A Ave.. W., Cedar Rapids, la. 

12. H. Ganavak :m Dei?raw St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

13. A. G. Spencer lio.x 485, Reno, Nev. 

14. Lin R. Fitch 2304 P Street. Lincoln, Neb. 

15. Edwin Elliott Intake... 20 Wheeler Ave.. Mcdford. Mass. 

16. Virginia F. Brown 370 Hudson St., rJew York City. 

17. Mrs. J. B. Walker 403 Iroquois Apartments, Pittsburg,Pa. 

18. W. H. Jenkin 8i6 Myrtle St., Scranton, Pa. 

i(j. Henry Phillips 401 East 43d St., Chicago, III. 

2u. Mrs. Laura N. Rose. ..Albuquerque, N. Mex. 



2x. Alice Clifford Smith... Care 327 Corcoran Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

22. Arthur F. Adams Care Hammond Typewriter Co., 

188 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 

23. Simeon H. Kase Englewood, N.' J. 

24. O. O. Price 858 N. Jefferson St., Springfield. Mo. 

25. E. T. Nugent 172 W. 79th St., New York City. 

26. E. Bentley 544 Gary St., P. O. Box 147 

Shrevcport, La. 

27. E. R. Hutchins Box 441. Des Moines, la. 

28. C. L. Higgins Flagstaff, Ariz. 

29. Mrs. C. B.Ware 1135 27ih St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

30. Brown F. Atkin Hospital Steward, U. S. Army, 

Cape Cottage, Mc 
WINNERS OP GRAND PRIZES 
(The three best averages of answers for the entire series.) 
X. Mrs, J. Gr"ff Edwards, 421 London St., Portsmouth, Va. 

2. Mrs.C. L Chamberlain, 16 Concord St., Muskegon, Mich. 

3. Edwin I.. Cassedy 34X Shillito St., Mt. Auburn, 

Cincinnati, 0. 
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CUT down your Butter 
bill! 
Money can't buy finer 
Shortening than Armour's 
**Simon-Pi5«," the very Cream 
of Lard. 

Made from the few crisp 
flakes of Was^ Fat that sur- 
round the kidneys of the 
Hog. 

These are naturally "drier/' 
lighter, and less greasy than 
the regular Hog-fat from which 
ordinary Lard is rendered. 

But, a skilful Armour Process 
now extracts practically all 
excess of Greasy factors that 
exist in them, with whatever 
porky odor and flavor is found 
m common Lard. 



It leaves a beautiful Crisp, 
light, waxy. Shortening, with 
a nne Creamy flavor, and entire 
absence of undesirable odor. 

Its freedom from greasiness 
makes it work into flour freely, 
and produce a Pastry that is 




•See 

thai 

Wrinkled 

lop"? 
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deliciously tender, light, and 
digestible. 

Almost impossible to make 
*'Soggy'' Pastry with Armour's 
^'Simon-Pure*' Lard if any 
reasonable care be used in the 
kneading. 

Yet this finest of Shortening 
costs less than common "Cook- 
ing Butter,'' though a trifle 
more than ordinary Lard. 

Try a small pau of it, and 
see what wonders it will work 
in your Pastry. 

Sold by Grocers and Butchers 
everywhere, in three pound, 
five pound, and ten pound, 
pails. 



When you take the cover off 
be sure to note the Crisp, 
wrinkled^ appearance of this 
Creamy kind of Lard. 

The label on the genuine 
reads distinctly: — 
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Suits $12.50 

Made to Your Order 

I $6 Trousers Free 
Perfect Fit Gtiaranteed 

O FORFEIT wiUb€ paid to anyone who 
^ove that wt do iwt cut^ trim and mak* 
•7 suit and extra trousers strictly to order 

Te will send y<m tree of charare hand- 

\e assortment hiffh-grade all-wool 

cloth samples of the very 

latest faorics, together 

with new Spring Fashion 

Plates, and will make for 

you strictly to your order, 

a suit for $12.60. $15. $18. 

or $20. and give you an 

extra pair of $6 all-wool 

Trousers absolutely frea 

Money Beftiiided If 
not Satitfactory 

If ytm want the satis- 
faction of hayinsr 3rour 
new suit cut, trimmed 
and tailored to your order, 
and to fit you perfectly; 
if you wish to save $10 to 
$15 in cash; and if you 
will accept a pair of $6 Trousers 
made to your measure, as a present, 
write today for our Samples. Fashion 
Plates, Tape measure. Order Blanks, 
asking for special FreeTrouser Sam- 
plea, which will be sent you by 
return mail, postpaid. 

Owen T.Moset H Co. 211 Moses Bldtf. C]iica|(o 

: Our 1^,000 m»Ua»A vaaUtam «r lb* MUwMka* 
~ U Buk. OUmco. Oh4M BtMk. |MO,nOO. . 



$7^F0R SUIT AND 



7 



EXTRA TROUSERS 






*" lUnttmtioii, caaraateed 
rU from faahionabl* cloths, 
lytftilorwl, for $7.98 •qasl 
mak* joa betides without 
r of Fbnoj Wonted Trooien. 

UN NO RISK 

and Trousers made 
>t exactly as ordered 
esented, you return at 
>. We will at once 
u &11 money paid us 
Besides you keep 
t Patent Suit Case in 
ents were shipped. 

rery man that reads this 
It to write for our latest 
;loth from which we 
rem $7.98 to •15.00, In- 
^Trousers and Suit Case. 
Btonlshed at the variety, 
yalue. It costs yon but 
I;he8e samples, with tape 
t blanks and latest fasn- 
bsolutely free. 

PlesM Write To-^j to 

THE BENTS' 
COMPLETE 

OUTFITTINS 
COMPANY 

Dept. £-131 
24iS-iS44 Market 
Street, Chicagro. 

Re/,: Royal Trust Co. 
I Bank, CMeago. Oap- 

ital and Surplue, 
* $IjOW,OOOJW. 



Take Your Pants Off 

We WUl Make Yoa a $9.00 Pair Free 

Have yoTir new suit made 
by the best tailors in the 
United Sutes. -WB ARE." 
We make to order from 
strictly all wool cloths for 
only |lO the latest style suits, 
tailored and finished equal TO 
THE BEST. 

Our $10 suits lead the fash- 
ions — they are up to date-^and 
guaranteed six months solid 
' wear, or 

YOUR MONEY BACK 
Write for our samples at 
once. We guarantee cloth to 
be all wool and you pay for 
suit only after thoroujjh ex- 
amination and without obliga- 
tion to accept unless a perfect fit and just as claimed 
and equal TO ANY $25.00 SUIT. A |»ir of fine all-wool 
stylish $5.00 pants, also a fancy dress vest, also a 
beautiful leather handled patent suit case, all FREE with 
every siiit 

On request will send free samples of cloth for suit, 
extra pants and free vest, also illustration of patent 
suit case, fashion plate, measurement blanks, tape and 
full instructions. We dress you in style for every day, 
Sunday and party day, all for only $10. 

kHnss THE FIFTH AVENUE TAILORS 
409 Keancr Bldg.» Clilca0o» 111. 

Reference: Royal Trust Bank, Capiul and Sarplas, Igoo^ooo 
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On Water 
Or Wheels— 

Dixon makes the Graphite 
that makes the Motor go. 

Dixon's 
Motor 
Graphite 

for Motor BoatSyMotor Cycles 
and Automobiles. No lubri- 
cant like it. It means more 
power, more speed, more ease, 
leSs wear and worry. Write 
for book on motor lubrication. 
It's knowledge wonh having. 

Address, Department BA. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 




LIGHT 



ALCOHOLISM 

IS A DISEASE 

The causes for alcoholism are legion. Indulgence, social sur- 
roundings, the need of stimulant to an overworked brain and a 
thousand other conditions may have installed the craving in the 
victim^s system. 

The result is always the same ; an insidious physical disease, 
that gradually but steadily saps the manhood, the vitality, the 
brain and the will power until the final degradation of acute 
dipsomania is reached. 

How manjr men to-day are saying I could stop if I made up 
my mind to it — and then not stoppmg ? 

Call such men drunkards and you insult them. Yet dowi^ deep 
in their own hearts is the ever present recognition of the fact that 
a power f^reater than that of will or moral sense is growing 
steadily within them. A man's friends and relations are often 
the first to recognize his true condition in the evidence of his loss 
of self control. 

It is a disease— this alcoholism. Intellect and morality 
have no power against it any more than they have against con- 
sumi>tion, cancer or any other physical ailment. Remain blind 
to this fact, keep on regarding alcoholism as moral obliquity and 
there is little hope for reform. Awake to a realization that 
alcoholism is nothing more nor lest than an abnormal condition 
of the physical being and set about sincerely to find relief in 
scientific treatment and there is certainty of regeneration and ot 
returned normality. 



is an absolute cure for alcoholism and drag addiction. 

It strikes at the very root of the disease by alleviating the ab- 
normal condition of the system and destroying the craving for 
liquor or drugs. The strictly ethical lines upon which it was 
founded and has since been carried on have given it a standing 
both with the public and the medical profession held by no other 
similar institution. 

The alcoholic craving, by means of this treatment is absolutely 
removed in 

12 to 48 HOURS 

and the ^tient is permanently restored to a normal condition. 
There is no detention from business^ no suffering, no 
injections, no bad after effects. 

Strong testimony as to the responsibility of the Oppenheimer 
Institute is found in the prominence and high standing of those 
who form the Advisory Board of Directors. 

Rev. C. H. Fowler, D.D., LL.D., Bishop H. E. Ch. 
Ber. J. J. Hag hes, Pmallst Fathers, Ch. St. Psol 
the Apostle, N. T. 

H. C. Peters, D.D., B. Ch. of Eplphmn j, N. T. 
F. L. Patton, D.D., LL.D^ Pres. PrlBceton 
Theo. 8e«., Princeton, N. J. 
Gen. H. C. Corbin, Hijor-eeneral, V. S. ▲• 
Hon. Lj«M J. Onge, Bx-Seeretary Trensary. 
Hon. W«. T. Stead, Ed. Beview of Beriews, Lon- 
don, England 

and 150 oOitrs. 
These are but a few and are ^ven merely to show the character 
of the men willing to lend their names to the work of the Institute. 

Representative Physicians in each city of the 
U. S. administer this special treatment for alco- 
holism or it can be obtained from your own 
physician under the direction of the Oppen- 
heimer Institute. 
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Full particulars will be sent in pUin sealed envelopes on 
your request. Fill out this coupon. 
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PEARSON'S ADVERTISER 



No. 809. 

OanopyTop 

Surrey. 
Price com- 
plete, $8S. 
As good «8 
BeU8for$96 



33 Years Selling Direct 

Our vehicles and harness' have been sold direct 
from our factory to user for a third of a century. 
We ship for examination and approval and guaran- 
tee safe delivery. You are out nothincr if not 
satisfied as to style, quality and price. Wc arc 
the Largest Mannteetnrera In the World 
sellinff to the consumer exclusively. We make 
aoo styles of Vehicles, 65 styles of harness. Send 
for large free catalog. 
ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO ., Elkhar*, U. 

S: 6«954. Cob 

nation Top Bu( 
with Bike Gear an 
In. rubber tires. Pi 
complete with ea 
stick "eat-^taJSO. 
e^ood as sells for $S 
more. 



Figure 
It Out 

Did yott ever stop to con- 
sider the money value of 
tha enerary you waste? 

Here^s a simple, but 
miffhty convinciuff, il- 
lustration : 

A man in walkinff two 
steps ffoes five feet. 

On an ordinary bicy- 
cle he covers 17 feet in 
one pedal revolution. But, w^ » 
Standard-geared 

Racycle 

twenty- one feet is what he covers with 
one pedal turn. 

Ride a Racycls and store your power. 
Write us and we will be irlad to explain 
itfAy the Racycle pushes further and faster 
than any bicycle. 

W% haOe no cheap Racjeles, 
hut try and secure agency fpr 
your tot^ and get yours cheap 

Beautiful 1906 Cataloff sent on receipt of 
2 cents postage— FRK£—</ you mention this 
publication, 

THE MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. CO. 
Mlddletown, Ohio, U. S. A. 




EVERY SMOKER WANTS ONE 

The most uscfel pocket ligrhter ever invented. Throw away your matches. The "Instant©*' 
produces a steady flame, without matches, by simply removingr the cover, as shown m illustration. Liarhts 
-5 — , gas jet. kindles a fire, or shows the way in the dark. Useful every day and mght of the 

The "Instanto'' Pocket Cigar Lighter 

(IGNITED BY AIR) {'\ 



NSTANTO "\ 
Trade Mark ) 



wfllbe 

0USI7 
prose- 



f stamps 



1 NSTANTO 
Trade Mark 

Will not ignite unless exposed to the air. Absolutely safe. Always dependable. C« 
veniently carried in the vest pocket. With ordinary care is practically indestructible. Hai 
some nickel Plated Lighter, 50 cents: Gun Metal, #1.50; Sterling Silver, .I3.50. Spec 
quotations on Solid Gold and Gold Plated Cases. Sent postpaid on receipt of stai 
money order. The Puilie and Trade are cautioned agatmt purchasing other 
Lighters qfa similar nature. Law suits are nmo pending, 

r\ c* If A A* ^ /■ I ! ^I>A^. la brand-new Hot s Gas ■•■tie. Cannot get out of order as it does not rest in 
Our Self- Acting Gas Ugnter Se aame?^' =«— ' «" i"jn<r device. I«U»^th«n«l>uie4ll.tol7. Absolute- 
ly Kiifr. Guaraaircd as substantial and of real merit, 
particulars. Write for price list of our other novelties. 

G. L STEINREICH & CO., Dept D, 190196 W. Browlway. New York 



I 



All 
infirinf e> 



new. Hoi a Gas Baalie. i^annoc pet out 01 oroer m .1. u.^ "Yl'^^r 

. A simple and lasting device. »P»*r '**»■! *il!T"!J**T**'^' «iS^ifi^ 

It aupenedM anything of its Itind. Any repuUble dealer or write us for 



^ 



AGENTS WANTED 



New 1906 Automobile Seat Driving Wagon 

Sent on Free Trial ^^SB^ 

This is the most popnlar Drlvina "H 
It is equipped with suamnteed t 

Ijatest design Aatomobllc 8eat. Fad 

Robber Podded Steps. Hicsh Ax 

Drab Whipoord Upholstering (c 




8l7l««38^. 



W aeon ever pat on the 
^ two-wire Solid Rubber 
.^ Padded Dash, Bailey Body I^oom. 
Aroh Roman Bike Gear, bei* 9£>T 1^ 

IpoordUpbolstering (cloth if Preferred), Rubber Itat In 

bottom, hi^est class Painting throughout, carefully seleoted 
Split Hickory Gear Woods and Wheels. 

Sold on 30 Days Free Trial 

]20b kh&dsT Our special price and Free Trial Offer will flood our 

^IL^^nlcVur^'ToT large. FREE Oatalopue of Split HiclRnT 
Yehiolee, and deUils of our special FREE Trial Offer. 

H. C PHELPS, Fresident, Tbe omo Carria^ Mf^ Co. 
Station 269 Cliidmmtl^ Oiilo 
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id Baking 
Jasy 



aturally and com- 
Qg the 






99 



right which shows 
omparewith **the 

No stooping or 

and baking with 

id" Gas Range. 

ease and con- 
rland" Gas Range 
:as, but gives an 
t at all times. It 
»ecause it is made 
irarland" way. 

ufactured only by 

Michigan Stove Company, Detroit— Chicago. 

Larsrest Makers of Stoves and Ranfires in the World. 

r sale by Gas Companies and leading dealers everywhere. 



Drop us a postal and let us 
send you the little storyette. 
•*Mr8.Potter'8 Decision" which 
will be found intensely inter- 
esting and instructive. 

In this booklet Mrs. Potter 
nvessomeof her CHOICEST 
RECIPES. Easy to make and 
delicious when prepared. 
Address Dept. 9 i 



\ 



A SKthnal b-ieatt with d-n that dt 
moi bind, and shtlvtt tbat tiunut 
sa g, i^stal Mngs catslog, 

Humphrey 

Sectional Bookcases 

^ Will you not please write at 
o»r^ for our advance catalog, 
which illustrates the latest, original and most 
practical ideas in sectional bookcases. New 
styles of much beauty, embodying practical im- 
provements which are exclusi'ue with us. 
4 But our whole thoacht is not pat into mere beauty of design. 
Our main ttrenffth is constroction and finish. When we car 
that the Bmiphrcy S*etional Bookcase is "bulk to boild on«** 
we mean it. The nniu (sections) aie extxa stionc* rigid and 
durable— and they always fit. 

4 Upon the strength of each nnlt depends the strength of the 
entire bookcase. P 
at the top of this a 
units are irailt— wj 
4 The HuDphrc] 
yantaces«yetitco! 
best yoo most get 1 
Sold 1>y dealers lA 
of this ooantry. ^ 
CaUlof, and if w 
ycmr el^ we will eb 
direct to yon, freig 
baokif notiatiifad 

Wriufyr tht 

Bomphreyl 
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HOTELS AND RESORTS 



^nBl¥ ST. CHABI.ES HOTXX 
New Orleanii 

AbBolutely fireproof, accommodates one thoa- 
sand sruests. American and European plans. 
A. R. BLAKELY & Co.. Ltd.. Propnetors. 

LOUR LODGE, N.^''^. 

Write for rates, references, etc., to 

AUBREY BROWN. Manager., DIGBV, N. S. 

Furnished Cotiaf^es to let. 

JAXESTOWH. opposite Newport, Thorn- 
djke Hotel and 8 new CotU^es, fur- 
nished. Charming location on shores of 
Narrasansett Bay ; 15 rain, to Newport by 
ferry. P. H. Horgan, Newport, K. I. 



Spa Sanatorium »«"5«»j »»«. 

Restful home. Modem equipments, 6 miles 
from Saratoga. A. I. TSaYERTm.D. 



A fKFN ^ r* Ideal health and 
^^i"^^^» ^* ^^ pleasure resort. 
■IfiMMM m. a modem famfiy hotel. Write 
for rates and booklet. Hbnky Busch, Prop. 



^ DOMESTIC TRAVEL yf 
^ FOR BOYS yf 



UHIQUB VACATION FOR A PEW BOYS 

TrATellng^, oampiniT) cmisinflr in Canada. Small 
party, socially beet. Personal care, uniflod 
faaterests. Booklet. 

H. HOLDEN, San Remo Hotel, N. Y. 



%> CAMPS FOR BOYS yf 



wwysuiiiHaMP--^"^'^"""^" '^^ 



Lake Reeion). The kind of vacation that dues 

S»od. Mountain climbinfi^, canoeing, fisnini:— 
e life a boy loves. Trip through the Wh.te 
Mountains. Supervisionof college men. Tutop 

t__ It Am.mi^m.A C^..^...k a.^-.- U l.l_.> 



ing if desired. Seventh season. Booklet. 



Boys. 



IP Wawonn. All Summer Camp tor 
«th" " ' • * 



_-,- , ti Season. Swanrey Lake, N. H. Only 
one mile from the scene of "The Old Home- 
stead." May and June— Recreation, Physical 
Training. July, Aug, and Sept Regular Vaca- 
tion Term, lllus. Booket. 6. E. BOURNE, 

WcftSwanrey, N.H. 



CAMP OXFORD ^ s?o"«"l^v?*" 

Superior in ttyrerj appointment 

Booklet A. F. Caldwell, A.M., Oxford, Me. 

Ranch Life for All 

Why Not Prepare to Spend Your 
Next Vacation on a Ranch ? 

We have the most unique resort in America. 
Here you will see the breaking and taming of 
horses to ride and drive and the ropm^, 
branding, riding, and handling of stock in 

fmeral. Write for descriptive illustrated 
jldor. CUSTER TRAIL RANCH, 
Medora, N. Dakota. 



TOURS 



CLARK'S TOURS 

Offer exceptional opportunities to visit 
Europe under personal escort: small parties 
leave every few weeks. Best hotels, liberal 
arrangements. Write for Program I). 

F C. CLARK, 96 Broadway. New Vorlr. 



?S8g- EUROPE 

Small select parties under ex- 
perienced guidance 

Descriptive Booklet 

On Application 

850 UNION TRUST BUILDING, 
BALTIMORE. MD. 



^^—i ^^ IB9J.1906 i^^-^i^^ 

AkING EUROPEAN TOU RSI 

I High Class— Pbivatk Parties I 



CFIFfT PRIVATE To 
^CiMjI:!^ a tour Swiixer. 

^^ land and Germany. London and Paris, 
Italian Lakes, Austria and Holland. Sail July 
4 for tour 69 days, cost S465. Ten Swiss passes 
by diligence; Mt. Blanc, Matterhorn, etc., Ger> 
man art centers. Gentlemen of ripe experience 
in European travel in charge. References e»> 
sential. Early application necessary as small 
lesired. <-lu» BoillBM>■.flO•R'• 



parlyl! 



I. lot B'wsy, K.Y. 



PIIPOPP Select private Tour. Seven 
CUI^\/l'C countn*^. Sailmg June-via 
Gibraltar— First Class— Fourth Season. Miss 
E. T. WILBER.ass Broadway. New York. 



To WASHINGTON! 

1 More Speclnl Trip 1 only Slil 

ail expenses for S days included 

To EUROPE!! 

8 Bpeeisl Bnataier Ton re 

Few ParUee - Small Parties — Select Partlea 

Write for booklet, free 

TH06.A. HXIIDBICESOIIS' TOURS 

-Established 1874- 

843 Fnlton St. (Cor. Wash.). Brooklyn. N. Y. 



EUROPE 



^countries. Small select 



Itmerary; N.Y. City. ^ g^ agth Street. 



Sammer Vacatioo Tour la Europe 

Spain and Morocco, Italv, Switzerland, Ger> 
many, Belgium, Paris and London. Small party. 
L. ■»!■■> K^a k €•.. gS 8tsU St.. Bert—. Msw. 



TQ JWINEVEH and BABYLON 

and all the Ancient wwld. First party to cross 
the Arabian Desert. Six months trip con- 
ducted by the explorer, Dr. E. J. Bamks* 
•0« Wc^ \—ih StrMt, New York. 



TOURS 



If you are going abroad and want to know 

WHAT TO SEE and HOW TO SEE IT 
MOST INTELUQENTLY 

you should have 

"SUtfCSnONS fvSNnSSlHi «rf ttA»M6 " 

Friee S6 eenU 
1VAVEL, n West 224 St., New York City 



GREECE, SICILY, ITALY.-Small select 

panysailin? June 37 has four weeks in Greece, 

one in Sicily, eighteen days in Italy with 

Dr. A. S. COOLEY, of Aubumdale, Masn. 



Scandinavtan Tour 

Cruise to North Cape with small private patty, 
tsas. Extensions to England ana Continent if 
desired. TRAVEL, 37 W. »d St., New York. 



EUROPE -^""^ ^' ^'^ Gibraltar; 14th 
■^'^■^^^ "^ tour; best references; lowest 
rate. Map; illustrated books. W A. Johnsok, 
314 W. Franklin St.. Baltimore, Md. 



Bat>cock*s ComprehensiTe Euro- 
pean Tour, $375 inclusive, sailing July 
5th. visiting Denmark, Germany, Austria. 
Italy, Switzerland and France. Party limited 
ten. Three vacancies. 1137 Dean Street, 
Brooklyn. N. Y. 



Hiffh Oradm Hammer Tours. Yellow- 
stone Park, Canadian Rockies, California, and 
Colorado. Also Nova Scoti^ Quebec, 1,000 
Islands, etc. Personally conducted, itinera- 
ries upon application. Gillbspib& Kinpobts, 
X W. agth St., New York. lazs Green St., Phila. 

^ MISCELLANEOUS "^ 



OOKEY'S 

JMmk Spertiii Biots airi IkaasiK 

(for men and women) are oieat, stylish and 
Waterproof— Just what you need for your sum- 
mer outing. C5ur Noiseless Hunting Boots beat 
anything made. Catalog for the asking. 

Qokey Shoe Co., JanestowB, N. Y. 



FREK for 3 months.— Th« Independent 
Photo News : ahio fine, large illustrated cata- 
logue of National Cameras, 50 jger cent saved 
on cameras and supplies advertised in our bar- 
gain list. J. L. LEWIS, 379 6lh Ave., N. Y. 



potomc BATH TUB 



Weight 18 Iba. OoetUttle. B««nlreaUttl« Water. 
B. P. I R WIN, lot Gkaaibert SL, Hew York. K. T. 



FREE MAP SavelersgfvlSfi 



for 
rs giving at a 
glance the beet itineraries and most desirable 
methods. Write for it. BUREAU OF UNIVER- 
SITY TRAVEL, lOS Clarendon Street, Boston. 
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New Hampshire JSu^'i.Z'f.^^i 

of 10 rooms, the summer home of a physician ; 
fine views high land. White Mt. tram serv- 
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The best place for 
Rest, Recreatioa or Recuperation 




THERE IS NO BETTER WAY 

BBTTWEEN 






CHICAGO 




at this Season is 




INDIANAPOLIS 




ATLANTIC CITY 




AND 

CINCINNATI 

THAN THK 




and the new Fireproof 

CHALFONTE 

is especially well equipped 
to supply the wants of those 
who come to secure them* 
Write for Illustrated Folder 
and Rates to 


■IMONDN ROUTE 1^ 


-^gteMhMwtknul^K. 


/f TRAINS A DAY ^^ 


Standard and Compartment Sleep- 
ers on Night Trains, Parlor and 
Dining Cars on Day Trains. 




Chas. H. Rockwell, Frank J. Rkrd, 
Traffic Manager, Gen. Pass. Agent, 




The Leeds CompaLi\y 




CHICAGO. 




AIwqlvs Open On the Be«Lch 
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Heart of the Continent 



Through the heart of the continent run the trains 
of the New York Central Lines. Eastern terminals 
at New York, Boston and Montreal; western termi- 
nals at Pittsburgh, Chicago, Peoria, St. Louis and 
Cincinnati. 



INTERMEDIATE POINTS 

Worcester 
Springfield 
Altany 
Troy 
Sckenectady 
Utica 
Syracuse 
Rochester 
Buffalo 

Niagara raiis 

Dunkirk, Erie 



INTERMEDIATE POINTS 

CKautauqua Lake 
A.slital)ula 
Cleveland 
Toledo 
Columl)U6 
Dayton 
Indianapolis 
Detroit 
Jackson 
j:>ay City 
Grand R^apids 



The New York Central Lines form tke 
Central RaiWay System of America 




(Ckn noAi. 



CX F. DALY W. J. LYNCH 

Passeng^er Traffic Manag^er Passengrer Traffic Manag^er 
Ne\ir York Chicag^o 
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New Ocean House 

Swampscotty Massachusetts 



The most magnificent modem summer hotel on the 
North Shore. 

The New Ocean House is but thirty minutes from Boston 
by rail. Has accommodations for four hundred. Its 
situation is delightful. 

Among other attractions it has to offer are safe surf -bath- 
ings sailings fishings <^^d the finest roads for drivings 
ridings and automobiling in America. Boarding stable 
and garage on premises. 

Concerts by a superb orchestra every afternoon and 
evening during the season. 

Facilities for all out-of-door sports. 

Select patronage. 

fFriti f$r b99kUt and other informaH^n. 

Ainslie Si Grabow 

Proprietors 

Address until Jum ists 970 Commonwealth Ave.^ Boston^ Mass. After thai 
date^ New Ocean House , Swampscott, Mass. 



i.-y^'' 
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And Cuticura Ointment^ the 
Great Skin Cure. 
Not only arc they the purest; 
sweetest, and most effective for 
preserving, purifying, and beau^ 
^ing the Skin, Scalp, Hair, and 
Hands of infants and children, but 
they afford instant relief and re^ 
freshing sleep for skin- tortured 
babies, and rest for tired mothers, 
in the severest cases of torturing, 
disfiguring, itching, burning, bleedU 
ing, scalv, crusted, and pimply skin 
and scalp humors, eczemas, rashes^ 
and irritations, with loss of hair. 

CaticoTa Soap combines delicate medicinal and emol* 
llent properties derived from Cuticura, the great Skin 
Cure, with the purett of cloanalng injnnsdienti, and the 
roost refreshing of flower odors. IVo Soaps in one at one 
price— namely, a Medicinal and Toilet Soap for S6o. 
Potter Drug It Chem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 

«r Mafled Free, ** All About BabyS Sldn and Sealpk* 



(I ' One 
^ One 
The ofUi 
without damage to carpets, matting or tackei- 
Made of best steel, on simple lever prin- 
ciple—everlasting. Feet changed instantly, 
using only the fingers. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of 25 cents, also a 
Ksiifaree Trick Uck. Free, and a Padupe «f 
Irtereslhn Matter an4^sinplw si SpedaKet. 
aENERAL SPECIALTY MFG. CO.JtII Arcade BMg, I 



ELECTRIC TELEPHONE SOc 

or two telephones, battery, insulated wire, staples. ^^^^" 
instructions, etc. $i .45, express paid by us. They will work as well 
and as far as any made. Larere catalog: sent for 5c stamps. 

AYES &, COMPANY, Electrical Manufacturers. 

Established 1889. 58 £Uen Street, CHICAGO 




Print Tour Own Cards 

circulars, etc. Press $5. Small newspaper Press $x 8. 

Nf oney maker, saver. All easy, printed rules. Write 

to factory for caulogne of presses, type, paper, 

cards, etc. thB PRESS CO., Mariden, Cono. 

SENT ON APPROVAL 

STRAIGHT LEGS 




f 



isy Forms give the 
The trousers hang 
Put on or off in a 



Our stylish and es 
legs perfect shape, 
straight and trim. 

moment; impossible to detect* inex- 
pensive, durable, give style, finish and 
comfort. We send them on trial. 
Write for photo-illustrated book and 
proofs, mailed free and sealed. 

b AUSONCO.,DeptR2,Boffailo,N.Y. 



ELECTRIC 



SUPPLIES, TELEPHONES. 

NOVELTIES. Catalog of aoo Free. 

If it's Electric we have it. Big Catalog 4c. 
OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, CLEVELAND. OHfO 
The World's Headquarters fcr Dynamos, Motors, Fans, Toys, Bat- 
teries, Belts, Bells, l^mps. Books. We Undsnetl All. Wast Afnto. 
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EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.00 per clay and upward 

AMERICAN PLAN 
$2.00 per clay and upwarda 

WRITS OR WIRE 
FOR BNOAOBMBNTS 

JOHN J. FLANAGAN, Hanaier 

Ylesi FoHy-Ninth St. 

BBT. BROADWAY AND SIXTH AVB. 

NEW YOIK 



Can We Help You Plan 
Your Summer Vacation? 

If you wish, we will give you in- 
formation as to railroads, steam- 
ships, hotels, shooting or fishing 
resorts. We will be glad to furnish 
this information to our readers. 



Bireau of Travel, 



PEARSON'S MAGAZINE 




PROfiRM CLOCKS 

for automatically riniffaifl: bells in achools and other 
lar||;e buildinjEi are a ereat modem convpjiience By 
their ufte «ny number ot bells in any number of dtflfer- 
ent rooms may be rung at any times desired durinf 
the day. Also to Day, Laltnda*, Electric. SyncHt onitea 
and iVatckmam^s clocks. Send for Catalogue No 606. 

The Prentiss Clock Improvement Co. 

ntpU so, 49 D«y St., Rfw T*rk niy. 



k COURT AID PARLMMERTARYSHORTHARD 

TAUGHT FREE to man, wotnan or child. 
Send for "Lightoioff Alphabet.^' Address 

"SEVEN " laatUuta (Ine.), Box 1015. Spokana. Waah. 



A FAIR OFFER ! 

to convince 

Dyspeptics 

and those suflfering from 

Stomach Troubles 

of the efficiency of 

aiycozoife 

I will send a $1.00 Bottle Free (only 
one to a family) to any one sending 
coupon and enclosing 25 cents to pay 
forwarding charges. 

GLYCOZONE 

is an absolutely harmless remedy. It 
cleanses the membrane of the stomach 
and subdues inflammation, thus helping 
nature to accomplish a cure. 

it cannot fail to help you, and will 
not harm you in the least. 

Indorsed and successfully used by 
leading physicians for over 15 years. 

Beware of concoctions of Oil of Vitriol, 
Sulphurous acid and water bearing sim- 
ilar names. 

Sold by leading druggists. None 
genuine without my signature. 
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Ai.r K^ rtcNRY LEWIS 

COMMENCES 

HIS GREAT LIFE STORY 

THE ROMANCE 

OF 

AARON BURR 

IN THE JUNE PEARSON'S 

Ask the ordinary citizen of the present day what he knows about Aaron 
Burr, and, in nine cases out of ten, the^ ansfv.e^^wfit l« — ^ Why, he's the man who killed 
Alexander Hamilton*^ The answer would be true, Vut entirely inadequate. Burr is one 
of the most interesting^ Americans in hisfbry/ That so little has been written of him in 

E^pular form i& largely due to the prejudice against him on account of the Hamilton dueL 
ut in these days of broad thinkine, no Americanist can afford to disregard a constructive 
genius of our country, even thoura the acquaintance may be but to develop a hatred* 

The fact that Burr was the first boss of Tammany Hall and the first real, practical 
politician of what we now call the modem type, merely suggests one phase of his im- 
portance in the public affairs of the nation* 

'The full story of this coldly calculating, unscrupulously machinating, but irtesistibly 
fasstnating soldier, statesman and man of fashion, will be told by Mr. Lewis in a series of 
drj«natic chapters just commencing in PEARSON'S MAGAZINE. 

James Creelman's article entitled ''ALL IS NOT DAMMED '' is a strong, 
impartial tale of the constructive side of American business-life, for the information of 
demagogues and bewildered writers. In this contribution Mr. Creelman pictures the rise 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad system from the confusion and corruption of government 
ownership and operation; the destruction of the secret rate and rebate system un£r President 
Gtssatt's leadership; and his successful stand against official blackmail in New York Gty. 

Mr. Qeelman will also run in the June Pearson^s one of his world-famous 
interview character sketches of Senator Tillman, the picturesque farmer-statesman, who 
stands to-day before the world in the splendor of his rugged honesty, and conunands the 
respect, even of his enemies, in a patriotic defense of the United States Senate* 

The pathetic tragedy-roitiailce of Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico, and 
his beautiful wife Carlotta, is the great feature of the June installment of the remi- 
niscences of Captain Osbon (Farragut's old Fleet Signal Officer), told in the inspiriting 
language of Albert Bigelow Paine. Another unique and intensely interesting chapter in 
this installment tdls of the intimate personal acquaintance enjoyed by Captain Osbon 
with Napoleon IIL in Paris during the year t868. 

William Hamilton Osborne, as most Pearson readers know, chooses his sub- 
jects for fiction stories from that highly romantic field, advanced science 
— so far advanced, in fact, as to verge upon what seems at this day to be 
impossible; just as the suggestions of Jules Verne and Edward Bellamy 
seemed, in their days, to be utterly at>surd and never to be realized. In 
this the May issue of Pearson's we are publishing one of Mr. Osborne's 
latest imaginative creations entitled The Fountain of Yoatfu In the June 
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